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EDITORIAL NOTE 


[The Administrative Reform Association may fairly be con- 
gratulated upon the Report (reviewed below) of the Dawkins 
Committee on War Office Organisation—the Chairman of which 
is one of its own members. It proves that the application 
of ‘ordinary business principles’ to the public business of the 
country has already become a factor in practical politics, and to 
this the action of the A.R.A., in these pages and elsewhere, has 
admittedly and considerably contributed. 

Mr. Brodrick, to whose energy and initiative the Committee 
is entirely due, may be confidently trusted to carry its recommen- 
dations into effect. Fortunately, they come within his own per- 
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sonal and official competence ; for, as Sir Robert Giffen points 
‘out in the subjoined article, “Almost everything thus recom- 
mended is already within the power of the Secretary of State, 
including the formation of a War Office Board.’ 

In this fact'lies the hope that the Dawkins Report may escape 
the fate of previous efforts to- cleanse and reform that ‘ Augean 
Stable’—the War Office ‘ System.’ In the hand of a strong man 
such a strong implement should prevail, even against the almost 
measureless ‘vis inertia’ which will be opposed to it. 

Epitor Nineteenth Century.] ° 


THE Report of the Committee on War Office Organisation is being 
discussed from many points of view. It attracts attention not 
merely by its disclosure of remarkable and surprising defects in the 
conduct of War Office business, but because the whole circumstances 
of the Committee’s appointment and procedure, and the rapid publica- 
tion of the results, constitute a binding obligation on the Secretary 
of State to proceed with the improvements recommended. His 
reference to the Committee contains, in fact, the germ of the con- 
clusions arrived at. He must both have had a clear idea of the 
defects the Committee were sure to find and the suggestions for 
remedy that would be made. The report itself, I need hardly add, 
is a singularly able document, absolutely clear and convincing ; while 
the examination of the witnesses has been well directed, and the 
whole inquiry conducted in a business-like manner. I desire to 
offer, as a contribution to the discussion of this invaluable report, 
a few observations which occur to me on a comparison of War Office 
organisation and its defects with the business of other Government 
departments. Not being a military expert, I find various matters 
in the report which must be accepted on the authority of the Com- 
mittee, but there are certain other things to which it may be of use 
to draw public attention, from the point of view of a student of 
governmental and constitutional procedure, who has had some ex- 
perience, however little, of actual Government administration. 


Government departments in this country are usually organised 
according to a well-known type, which is fully explained in Mr. 
Bagehot’s book on the English Constitution. At the head of each 
department is a minister, who changes with the Government, and, 
beside him, there is a permanent officer, who is called the Permanent 
Under-Secretary if the department is that of a Secretary of State, and 
the Permanent Secretary if the department is not under a Secretary 
of State, but under a president or minister with some such title. The 
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advantages of this arrangement are that the political. chief, who may 
be changed frequently, invariably finds beside him a permaitent 
official who has all the threads of the business in his hands, and whose 
function it is to act in the name of the minister as far as he 
may be authorised, to receive all papers from the department and to 
prepare them for the minister’s decision, to see to the decisions being 
carried out, and generally to organise the detailed work of the de- 
partment. The Permanent Secretary, or Permanent Under-Secretary, 
thus becomes a vice-minister, often in reality more powerful than 
the minister himself, although occupying a position of comparative 
obscurity. In no other way, perhaps, could government by ministers 
responsible to Parliament, and themselves largely occupied with 
party politics, and with maintaining their party in power, be carried 
on. Nominally the minister is responsible for everything in his de- 
partment, but he is, or should be, rather the member of a committee, 
the Cabinet, which supervises the whole administration of the Govern- 
ment, having one particular branch to supervise, than an actual 
administrator himself. 

But while this is the normal type of a Government department, 
there are important and interesting exceptions. It is not quite 
true that every administration of the Government has a respon- 
sible Parliamentary minister at its head, with a permanent secretary 
or under-secretary beside him. On the contrary, it may be said that 
where the usual type prevails the departments of the Government 
concerned are not so much great administrations as offices for corre- 
spondence, such as the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, and the Home Office, where the business of the department is 
to give a decision on questions submitted, and where an adequate 
staff is maintained for that purpose, but where there is no admini- 
stration like that of a great railway or a great shipping company, 
with a certain work to be done by means of an enormous staff. Offices 
like the Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Local Government 
Board are also mainly of this type, though there may be a certain 
mixture of administrative work, which does not, however, trouble the 
minister very much. When we come, however, to great administra- 
tions like those of a great railway, we find the practice far from 
uniform, In two conspicuous cases—those of the Customs and the 
Inland Revenue—permanent commissions have been created, who act 
for the most part independently, only receiving the most general 
instructions for the conduct of their work from the department, the 
Treasury, which answers for them in Parliament, and which is really 
an outside body. In another case, that of the Postmaster-General, 
who has an immense administration, there is a Parliamentary minister 
with a permanent secretary beside him, although the department in 
actual practice is about as much controlled by the Treasury and in 
much the same way as the departments of Customs and Inland 
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Revenue. The other two great administrative departments are 
the War Office and the Admiralty, and the interest of the present 
report, to my mind, lies very much in the means it affords for the 
study of an attempt to work a large and highly technical admini- 
stration as if it were a Government department of the ordinary type. 

As the War Office is now organised the Secretary of State is 
responsible for everything, with a Permanent Under-Secretary to help 
him. Under them are several departments whose heads are directly 
responsible to the Secretary of State. These departments are partly 
‘military’ and partly ‘ civil,’ and the War Office is often spoken of as 
divided into two parts, the military and the civil; but this is not 
exactly correct. There is no formal grouping, and there is no chief 
of the military group through whom papers go to the Secretary of 
State, and no chief of the civil group through whom the papers on 
that side also reach the same authority. On the contrary, the various 
heads of the military departments—the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, and others (not being a military expert, I find it 
extremely hard to recollect all the titles and duties)—have all direct 
access to, and receive orders direct from, the Secretary of State via 
the Permanent Under-Secretary. A good deal is said in the official 
documents laying down the duties of the different authorities as to 
the Commander-in-Chief having a ‘general supervision’ over the 
other military departments, but Lord Wolseley was absolutely right 
in his contention as to the limitation of his powers. Such phrases 
are meaningless when colleagues are on an equal footing as regards 
access to the chief authority. In the same way the heads of the 
civil departments, the Assistant Under-Secretary and the Financial 
Secretary, have access to, and receive orders from, the Secretary of State. 
The Financial Secretary has under him apparently two officers—the 
Accountant-General and the Director of Military Contracts—whose 
position is superficially on a level with that of the heads of the military 
departments ; but, though the departments on the civil side are thus 
not arranged in quite the same way as those on the military side, it 
cannot be said that there is any grouping into military and civil 
respectively. 

In other words, then, the Secretary of State directly administers, 
or tries to administer, the army. That is the type of the admini- 
stration, as opposed to one in which the business would be committed 
to a permanent commission or permanent chief, supervised only by 
the Secretary of State, as the Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments are supervised by the Treasury, but not directly administered 
by him. Formerly, it would appear, there was a compromise between 
the two types of administration in the War Office. The military 
departments were administered by the Commander-in-Chief, while 
the Secretary of State administered the civil departments, and merely 
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supervised the Commander-in-Chief. But whatever was the case 
formerly, there can be no doubt as to the type of administration which 
now exists. The attempt is being made to carry ona great admini- 
stration directly by a Parliamentary minister, with the whole business 
concentrating itself in the office of the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
who becomes, by virtue of his position, the real Commander-in-Chief 
and Governor of the Army. 


The interest of the report, to my mind, therefore, lies in the ques- 
tion, not merely what are the main defects in War Office organisation 
which the Committee have discovered, but whether and how far they 
are connected with, or result from, the special type of organisation 
adopted ; and whether and how far the proposed remedies will be 
effective without altering this type. These questions were outside 
the scope of the Committee. They were instructed to accept as 
fundamental the constitution of the War Office as laid down in 1895, 
before Lord Wolseley accepted the office of Commander-in-Chief. 
This was natural enough in a departmental committee. But there 
are wider considerations involved. It may not be possible or desirable 
to contemplate another alteration before long in the constitution of 
the War Office which has been the subject of interminable inquiries ; 
but we may perceive at least what are the possibilities of the existing 
constitution, and how the action of the Secretary of State should be 
guided so as to minimise the evils. 

The defects which have been discovered appear to be mainly as 
follows. I do not follow the formal classification of the Committee, 
but rather desire to give an impressionist picture of their results. 
(1) Insufficient decentralisation, causing multiplication of clerical 
work at headquarters and much friction and correspondence. ‘This is 
especially complained of in connection with the Accountant-General’s 
Department on the civil side. (2) Insufficient power to commanding 
officers, and even to the Secretary of State himself, to sanction emer- 
gency outlays of small amount. (3) Imperfect delimitation of the 
relative powers and duties of heads of departments and superior 
officers. (4) Division of authority between the Director of Military 
Contracts and the heads of the Supply departments in the matter of 
purchases for the army, and the punishment of contractors for breach 
of contract; this division being emphasised by the fact that the 
Director of Contracts is responsible to the Financial Secretary and 
not to the heads of the Supply departments. It is a special case of 
defect No. 3. (5) Confusion in working the mechanical business 
of receiving and registering letters and distributing them to the 
different departments, so that there is great congestion, and many 
papers disappear and are not heard of again. (6) Neglect of meet- 
ings between heads of departments for consultation and decision on 
matters affecting several departments in common. These are the 
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defects of which one gets a strong impression on reading the report 
and evidence, and they contain at any rate most serious matter for 
consideration. 

The defects are also for the most part connected with or arise 
from the type of the organisation adopted for the office, or at least 
are most difficult to avoid with such an arrangement. This may 
not be altogether the case with the first two defects—insufficient 
decentralisation and insufficient power to responsible officers. 
There is a chronic and mischievous tendency in all Government 
offices to centralisation. Zealous officers at headquarters always 
think they can do better than distant outsiders, and there is 
& premium on creating a new office or enlarging an old one at head- 
quarters, as such changes involve appointments and promotion all 
round. The tendency to centralise, in our Parliamentary system, is 
also encouraged by the abuse of questions, creating work at head- 
quarters which would not exist without them. But while these two 
defects are more or less likely to occur in any Government business, 
they have not been mitigated in any way by the special constitu- 
tion of the War Office and the remaining defects specified certainly 
imply unsuitability of organisation for the work. The bad delimita- 
tion of the powers of different departments is a natural consequence 
of having a civilian Parliamentary minister at the head of a huge 
technical administration which he could not fully understand, 
perhaps, even if he had time, and for which his other duties in 
Parliament, and as a party chief, leave him hardly any time at all. 
Clear definition of limits depends not so much on a written demarca- 
tion, such as can be prepared once for all, but on the constant 
vigilance of the chief watching over the harmonious working of the 
business, and checking here and encouraging there so as to keep the 
whole system in order. This vigilance cannot be applied easily by an 
overworked Secretary of State. According to theory the Permanent 
Under-Secretary should attend to this work, but a Permanent Under- 
Secretary is not well placed in a really large organisation, with some 
heads of departments under him better paid than himself, and 
discharging, in reality, more arduous duties. The confusion as to 
the position of the Director of Military Contracts is specially easy of 
explanation on the hypothesis of a civilian chief trying to govern the 
department. To multiply heads and give no one any real power 
except the minister himself, is the natural expedient of a chief who is 
placed over a department that he cannot really control, and there are 
always pleas of economy and the like which appeal to the superficial 
mind without any gift for administration. The difficulty in the 
Registry Department has its origin in the same cause. Where the 
delimitation of powers is not carried out, and can hardly be carried out, 
owing to the essential structure of the office, it is not surprising that 
an almost mechanical business like the distribution of correspondence 
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should go wrong. The last and worst defect of all, the neglect of con- 
sultation between the different departments, is even more obviously 
traceable to the conditions and peculiar position of the Parliamentary 
minister and the Permanent Under-Secretary. As the power of the 
heads of departments, especially when they are combined, increases, so 
does the power of the minister and the Permanent Under-Secretary 
diminish. If the heads are kept separate, and are resorting sepa- 
rately to the minister for directions, the minister can do as he likes, 
or rather, as the Permanent Under-Secretary, who has the last word 
with him, may advise. Ifthe heads can advise with each other and 
present a combined opinion, that power is at an end. We find 
accordingly that the drift of an administration of this type is to keep 
the heads of departments from consultation. The experience of the 
War Office in this respect is not singular. The same drift is observ- 
able in other Government departments, and I have even observed a 
similar drift in the conduct of other businesses, such as the manage- 
ment of a great journal, where a council of contributors with the 
editor, and sometimes with the proprietors and publishers, would be 
expedient, but where, in fact, there is in many cases no council, the 
editor preferring to interview his contributors separately, and eonsult- 
ing alone with his proprietors. It is all very natural. In a business 
like that of the War Office, however, the results are mischievous in 
the highest degree, because it is one where correlation and co-opera- 
tion between different departments are essential, and, in the absence 
of a technical chief who can govern all, can only be secured by fre- 
quent and regular meetings of the heads. A technical chief who 
really knows the business would also, in fact, insist upon the meetings. 
The report, as I have said, does not deal with the essential 
structure of the War Office, as that was hardly within the reference. 
It also dwells upon the irregular manner in which the different 
departments of the War Office have grown up as accounting so far 
for the present defects. ‘What has been so perpetually changed 
and refashioned, not infrequently without reference to any ascertain- 
able principle, is necessarily wanting in the element of permanence.’ 
The Committee also state, however, that ‘principles of administra. 
tion and of business have been frequently subordinated to temporary 
exigencies, or to personal and political considerations.’ ll this 
simply means that the direction from above has not been good, and 
tends rather to confirm than otherwise the opinions above expressed, 
although they bear upon points which were not within the scope of 
the Committee. There is always, I may add, something funda- 
mentally wrong in an office which is much inquired into, and the 
War Office is no exception. Changing Secretaries of State with no 
grip of the business have felt something amiss, or there has been a 
public outcry, and so inquiry has been piled upon inquiry, while the 
whole mischief could have been prevented from the first by the 
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presence at the top of a competent organiser and administrator, such 
as it is hardly possible to secure according to the present structure 
of the office. 

Passing from the question of the defects themselves to the 
remedies proposed, it is impossible not to see that all the conclusions 
of the Committee are most valuable and excellent, and good, it may 
be hoped, will result. The Committee were precluded from going to 
the root of the matter, and, as I have already said, it is not perhaps 
desirable after so many changes that the War Office should again be 
reorganised without delay in its essential structure. But while stop- 
ping short of the one real remedy, the conclusions are all that could 
be desired. 

The remedies mainly are—more decentralisation ; more powers 
to officers commanding, and to the authorities at the War Office 
itself, as regards small outlays of an unexpected kind; a careful 
delimitation of the functions of different departments; careful 
instructions especially as to the relative functions of the Director 
of Military Contracts and the heads of the Supply departments, 
the Committee having drawn up regulations of their own on 
the subject; the appointment of a responsible officer under the 
Assistant-Secretary to have charge of the registry ; and, last of all, 
and more than all, the formation of a War Office Board consisting 
of the heads of the different military and civil departments, with 
the Commander-in-Chief as its permanent chairman and with the 
special duty devolving on the Permanent Under-Secretary of seeing 
that meetings are called, that the members are properly supplied 
with papers, that the committees appointed by this Board meet 
and carry on their business, and that the decisions of the Board 
are properly brought before the Secretary of State and his final 
judgment obtained. Of all this one cannot but express approval. 

What I should like to point out, however, is that almost every- 
thing thus recommended is already within the power of the 
Secretary of State, including the formation of a War Office Board. 
Decentralisation, delimitation of functions, improvement in the 
registry, and the like changes can all be carried out by the Secre- 
tary of State himself, and it is the same with a Board. He has 
but to direct and the thing is done. The permanent difficulties 
of the position then are not removed by these recommenda- 
tions, clear as they are. If the mind of the Secretary of State 
fluctuates through his having no sufficient grasp of the business or 
not being able to give his mind to it, both decentralisation 
and delimitation of functions become difficult, because all papers 
are received and dealt with, instead of some being referred back for 
subordinates and the proper officers to decide. By the nature of the 
position, also, the Secretary of State and Permanent Under-Secretary, 
on whose support the working of the Board will depend, have 
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a natural predisposition not to set up a power which might seem to 
weaken their own. Altogether the situation is most curious. We 
may hope for the best, as there is no doubt about Mr. Brodrick’s 
reforming zeal, or the good faith with which the Committee was 
appointed and its recommendations have been in turn accepted. 
But human nature is human nature, and it would be folly not to 
recognise that the nature of the position is such as to create difficul- 
ties. Success will really mean that the system will be worked as if 
the War Department were really in commission and not directly 
administered by the Secretary of State. The results must be carefully 
followed by everyone concerned. Everything, as the Committee 
remark, will depend on the selection of officers for the highest posts, 
especially, I should say, on the Permanent Under-Secretary. Such 
officials have been found full of self-abnegation, and content to work in 
obscurity, while others placed more ‘in the sun’ enjoy the honours 
and rewards ; and there never was greater need of them than there is 
in the War Office as it stands according to the present report. 

These are not the only recommendations, though I believe I 
have touched on the more important; and there is one minor 
recommendation on which I should like to say a word, not- 
withstanding its being a little away from the line of the present 
argument. The recommendation bappens to touch on a financial 
tradition of some importance. It is a proposal ‘to rearrange the 
Works vote so as to secure greater elasticity, and to carry over 
unexpended balances in order to prevent a wasteful expenditure at 
the close of the financial year.’ It is the carrying over of un- 
expended balances which appears rather doubtful. Many years ago 
it was the practice universally to carry over unexpended balances. 
A vote remained until it was wholly spent, and there was no voting 
for a particular year. This system, however, led to a considerable 
disappearance of public money in the time of the great war with 
France, and its abolition, with a great many other reforms, was the 
work of the committees on public accounts and financial reform 
which sat about seventy years ago. The dangers of not confining 
votes of money to a particular year are obvious. The complaints as 
to unexpended balances not being carried over are, moreover, far from 
new. They were heard of at the Admiralty many years ago, and 
may be so still. They are natural to zealous officials about whose 
desire for economy there can be no question; but there is much to 
be said also for the present practice—there are advantages and 
disadvantages both ways—and perhaps it would be as well that the 
matter should be further considered. 


There is one other question of great importance not touched on 
in the report, as it was not specially suggested in the reference, and 
was not perhaps within its scope, but which appears to be inevitably 
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suggested by a consideration of the report itself. The Committee 
assume the existence of an army and the carrying on of a proper 
routine, but the main question in the organisation must surely be 
what the army exists for, and how the heads of the departments 
receive instructions as to the objects of the work. Clearly there 
must be, or ought to be, communication of some kind between the 
Government and the heads of the War Office Departments as to what 
the work of the army from time to time is to be, and what, there- 
fore, should be its miminum preparation and its power of expansion 
to meet emergencies. This is the crux of the whole business. But 
there is no reference in this report or in any other similar report, 
that I have seen, as to how this business is begun and dealt with. 
It may be said that the War Office will receive all this information 
from its political chief; but does it or can it quite get the necessary 
information in this way, or without having direct information from 
the departments, such as the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, 
who may possess indications of value not readily to be appreciated 
by a civilian without technical knowledge? It may be doubted even 
whether the technical chiefs of the army can be in a position to do 
their duty unless they are intimately acquainted with foreign and 
colonial policy, and are in constant consultation with the heads of 
those departments. MReciprocally the heads of the Colonial and 
Foreign Departments should be continually in touch with those of the 
Army and Navy. Policy depends upon force, and force sometimes 
requires to be in evidence to support it if peace is to be preserved. 
This leads me finally to a suggestion which has often been made, 
and is always pooh-poohed as unconstitutional, viz. that, in addition 
to or in substitution for a civilian Secretary of State for War, the army 
should be represented in the Cabinet by the Commander-in-Chief. 
A corresponding suggestion would be that the First Sea Lord as well 
as the civilian First Lord of the Admiralty should likewise be in the 
Cabinet. The reason is that the business of the army and navy is so 
important— it is, in fact, the chief business of the Government at the 
present time, and is likely so to be, I fear, for many years to come— 
that the whole Cabinet, as it were, should be forced to look at the 
general business of the Government with a due sense of the proportion 
of the different parts, which cannot be done without a strong re- 
presentation of army and navy in the Cabinet both in numbers and 
quality. No doubt it will be a great innovation to have permanent 
heads of great administrations not going out and in with the other 
political personages. Parliamentarians are shocked at the bare idea 
of such an arrangement. Are Cabinet secrets, they will say, to be 
communicated to persons who may not even be of the party in office, 
and do not share the fortunes or misfortunes of the others? As @ 
matter of fact, however, there are certain permanent officials already 
who are really in the Cabinet as far as their own departments are 
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concerned and acquainted with Cabinet secrets—the Parliamentary 
draftsmen, for instance—yet no harm that I know of comes of it. 
Why may not such officials, if there is real necessity for it, be openly 
in the Cabinet as well as secretly in possession of Cabinet secrets ? 
Parliamentarians will be equally shocked at having technical men at 
all in a Cabinet, and not merely politicians like themselves. But 
there is at least one technical man in the Cabinet always, the Lord 
Chancellor, who is there by virtue mainly of his being a lawyer 
and not as a political leader. There can be no reason, then, why a 
general or an admiral should not be in a similar position because of 
his technical qualifications. It will be urged again, perhaps, that 
the Cabinet with four representatives of army and navy will have too 
many members of one class, and these departments will have dis- 
proportionate authority. But the total numbers will not be too large 
if less important offices which ought not to be represented in a real 
Cabinet are left out. There are precedents likewise for a single 
Government department having more than one member in the Cabinet. 
The Treasury is a conspicuous illustration. The First Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by long usage are leading Cabinet 
ministers ; the Parliamentary Seé¢retary is likewise all but a Cabinet 
minister possessing many Cabinet secrets, and really participating in 
Cabinet business ; and the Postmaster-General, who is really at the 
head of a branch of the Treasury, is frequently in the Cabinet too. 
There will certainly be no disproportion in the proposed representa- 
tion of army and navy, whose business, as it is concerned with 
national existence, and recent changes among the Great Powers 
have had the effect of challenging our position as a State in an 
entirely novel way, is certainly far and away the most important in 
the Government. If we are to have army and navy then on a 
business footing, we must begin at the top and give our minds to 
the serious business on hand. 
ROBERT GIFFEN. 
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THE ‘DURHAM’ ROAD TO PEACE 


THERE is a problem growing out of the South African war, more 
terrible in its possibilities than any other—more fruitful in settle- 
ment for good or for evil—which threatens to baffle and to paralyse 
both the mind and the arm of our Empire. Simply stated that 
problem is: ‘ After all that has happened, can English and Dutch 
dwell together in South Africa, and, if so, how?’ It is true that 
even yet the public of either race is impatient of the question: now 
and again that imperiousness of our race, whose logical issue is the 
extermination of another or the driving it from South Africa—that 
imperiousness raises its head speaking tyrannous words; but the 
recrudescence of this folly grows rare, and the logic of events is 
withering it up. 

Time was when the co-existence of the two races could be avoided ; 
when the Dutch, loving solitude and quiet, feeling progress irksome, 
and the inrush of the English little to their liking, could say with 
Coriolanus, ‘there is a world elsewhere,’ and could trek. But that 
time is gone. There is no world elsewhere: inhabitable Africa has 
been mapped out in colour, sometimes the colour of blood. For the 
first time in history Dutch and British are face to face. Thence the 
problem, stupendous, inevitable: facts have made it. 

Where shall we find leading in the solution of this problem? I 
answer, unhesitatingly, in Canada. 

No history which has ever been penned and no State paper which 
has ever been compiled can compare, in many points of analogy with 
the African case, and in all points of helpful and illuminative survey, 
with the Report of Lord Durham on the affairs of British North 
America presented to Parliament in the year 1839. He had been 
vested with enormous administrative power ; he had inquired on the 
spot. Neither race nor party in the colony could dare to number him 
among its adherents; for him admiration, love, fear, hostility, 
respect, scorn—all these sentiments were entertained for him, no 
doubt, but they were the sentiments which in turn were cherished 
not by one party towards him, but by both. And his stern impar- 
tiality won him mostly, perhaps, the resentment, and at best the 
sullen acquiescence of the French and English races. Yet that was 
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the secret of his success and the mainspring of that good government 
and peace which, after a few years of dissension and of struggle, 
descended like a benediction upon that fair portion of the American 
continent. 

So instructive is the parallel and so close is the analogy that it is 
literally true of his Report that if in many of its parts the one word 
Dutch were substituted for the word French, the record of Lord 
Durham would become the history of to-day ; and his views of the 
road to peace—those views which events have justified so happily as 
to place him high in rank among the builders of Empire—would be 
presented with commanding effect to our generation, the third 
after that to which they were addressed. 

Feud, jealousy, hostility, quarrel, the sense of unrest and of 
wrong, scorn meeting scorn and hatred hate—we had it all, every 
part of it, in Canada; and there, as in Africa, we had to trace and to find 
the common cause. The now acknowledged trivialities—franchise 
and the like—explained and explain nothing by themselves, 
although by themselves at one time they might or may adorn the 
ostentatious parade of a casus belli. Deeper down Lord Durham went, 
as to-day our nation must go. 

I expected [says he] to find a contest between a Government and a people: I 
found two nations warring in the bosom of a single State ; I found a struggle, not 
of principles, but of races; and I perceived that it would be idle to attempt any 
amelioration of laws or institutions until we could first succeed in terminating the 


deadly animosity that now separates the inhabitants of Lower Canada into the 
hostile divisions of French and English. 


Is it not so in South Africa at this hour? Until the animosity 
of race is terminated, is not all other expedient, all other attempt, idle ? 
If we be confronted with this obstacle, unless we surmount it or 
remove it, we may turn hither and thither, but our movements will 
be the movements of folly or despair. We think of the vast meeting 
at Worcester; of the Boer commandoes finding themselves in the 
Cape Colony among men of the same race, who treat them as 
deliverers or as comrades; we remember the complaints of the 
Uitlander. A thousand-and-one symptoms of the racial question 
crowd upon the mind. Was there ever the like of it before? Yes; 
and in British North America the disease was, if possible, more acute. 


The national feud forces itself on the very senses, irresistibly and palpably, as 
the origin or the essence of every dispute which divides the community; we dis- 
cover that dissensions which appear to have another origin are but forms of this 
constant and all-pervading quarrel, and that every contest is one of French and 
English in the outset, or becomes so ere it has run its course, 


But it is not only that there were the two parties ranked in racial 
and political hostility: the very features of each party as described by 
Lord Durham in British North America seem to be reproduced for us 
to-day in British South Africa. Do we not recognise this picture ? 
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They clung to ancient prejudices, ancient customs, and ancient laws, not from 
any strong sense of their beneficial effects, but with the unreasoning tenacity of 
an uneducated and unprogressive people. Nor were they wanting in the virtues 
of a simple and industrious life, or in those which common consent attributes to 
the nation from which they spring. 


As for the English, they appear in both continents to answer the 
same identical description. They are intellectually superior, im- 
patient of inferiors, full of push and all for progress, and heartily 
hostile to everything in Nature or in man that stops the pace. But 
look at this stroke :-— 

Every measure of clemency, or even justice, towards their opponents they regard 
with jealousy, as indicating a disposition towards that conciliatory policy which is 
the subject of their angry recollection. 

This might have been written by an eye- or ear-witness of the 
proceedings, say, of any loyalist meeting in Cape Town which was 
watching for the halting of Sir Alfred Milner or Mr. Chamberlain. 
Yet such thunderings are laboriously remitted to Blue Books as a 
moral against clemency or an omen of despair! Have we not read 
our history ill if we find in them either the one or the other ? 

Butthe parallel, which thus covers the racial animosity and the very 
characteristics of the divided parties, does not stop there. The seed 
of such hostilities being sown, the same crop in either continent 
appears, of which crop the ready and notable samples are these: 
mistrust there, misguidance here, and misunderstanding everywhere. 
Even with a censored press Africa, we are told, is the ‘land of lies.’ 
Do not let us be alarmed. Here is what happened in similar circum- 
stances before, and in the other continent the same seed produced 
the same weed with the same abundant growth. 


It is scarcely possible [says Lord Durham] to conceive descendants of any of 
the great European nations more unlike each other in character and in tempera- 
ment, more totally separated from each other by language, laws, and modes of life, 


or placed in circumstances more calculated to produce misunderstanding, jealousy, 
and hatred. 


And so the record—the same lamentable record—proceeds : 


The entire mistrust which the two races have thus learned to conceive of each 
other’s intentions induces them to put the worst construction on the most inno- 
cent conduct ; to judge every word, every act, and every intention unfairly ; to 
attribute the most odious designs, and reject every overture of kindness or fairness 
as covering secret designs of treachery and malignity. 


Among men of all parties will it not stand conceded that this 
judgment might to-day be pronounced with truth and to the letter 
upon the South African situation ? 


It is difficult to conceive the perversity with which misrepresentations are 
habitually made, and the gross delusions which find currency among the people ; 
they thus live in a world of misconceptions, in which each party is set against the 
other, not only by diversity of feelings and opinions, but by an actual belief in an 
utterly different set of facts. 
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Could words describe more vividly the fundamental trouble—that 
which, preventing accurate diagnosis, makes a hazard or a danger of 
the attempt at cure? To belong to one of the contending parties is 
ipso facto to run the risk of dwelling in ‘a world of misconceptions.’ 
In resolutely resisting this temptation, to which the feverish applause 
of the side taken is the ready allurement—in resisting that lay the 
secret of Lord Durham’s success; in yielding to it will lie the secret 
of the failure of all other men. No ability, no power, no character, 
can atone for or undo so frightful a mistake. 

Let us push the analogy home. What, upon this party feud 
and racial trouble, had been the effect of actual war? Even while 
hostilities proceed, can we not see how history has repeated and is 


repeating itself; it is the same ghastly panorama that is again 
unrolled : 


I will not dwell on the melancholy scenes exhibited in the progress of the con- 
test, or the fierce passions which held an unchecked sway during the insurrection, 
or immediately after its suppression. It is not difficult to conceive how greatly 
the evils which I have described as previously existing have been aggravated by 
the war; how terror and revenge nourished, in each portion of the population, a 
bitter and irreconcilable hatred to each other, and to the institutions of the 
country. . 


Granted only that the period of exasperation and of wounded 
pride is past, the moral is as plain as day. Like causes, like results ; 
like diseases, like cure. Lord Durham did not at once bring the 
whole and perfect cure; but on the points on which he failed time 
and experience have been the teachers, and have shown us the better 
way. Do not let us shirk the lesson. There are in human nature 
and in events forces more masterful than the wilfulness or the 
ambition of any nation, or of any leader; let us listen to the voice 
of history while we may, and with docility and with courage let us 
bear ourselves like men. To defy these forces and to mock that 
voice will leave us exhausted and baffled, with a suspicion in our own 
breasts that we had brought ourselves to that pass because, perhaps, 
instead of the part of a man, we had played that of the wild beast or 
the fool. This language is with warrant: we lost America. 

Desiring honourable peace, we ask the road to it; and again we 
find iJlumination and answer in the Canadian precedent. Three 
points arise as queries and claim our judgment, and to each the pre- 
cedent applies. First, a present policy, likely to win peace ; secondly, 
a settled policy, fit to preserve peace ; and, in the third place, a policy 
which while it moulds will make for the consolidation of the Empire. 
And of course the peace we mean is one not only with the double 
dower of blessing, but one which brings in its train concord, content- 
ment, and prosperity. It is a peace of life and force, not a peace of 
death or of decay. 


In the forefront of a present settlement, as the condition or 
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prelude to the laying down of arms, stands the familiar inquiry as 
to what is to happen to the persons and the property of those with 
whom we are at war. And we cannot settle even this by a military 
or a diplomatic tour de force. The short cut, the long way. To 
offer nothing is to settle nothing ; and on these preliminaries, person 
and property, amnesty and restoration, issues as serious as war and 
peace, or the disruption or consolidation of an Empire, may depend. 
Take the point of amnesty first. The deliberations of Lord Kitchener 
and General Botha show to us how full of hope the situation might 
be made. On the 28th of February, 1901, Lord Kitchener notes a 
‘long interview with Botha, who showed very good feeling and 
seemed anxious to bring about peace.’ The terms on the head 
under discussion are thus recorded: ‘ Amnesty to all at end of war. 
We spoke of Colonials who joined Republics, and he seemed 
not averse to their being disfranchised.’ On the 3rd of March, 
Lord Kitchener put before Sir Alfred Milner a communication 
which he proposed to send to General Botha, and the words used 
are well worth scrutiny. His Majesty’s Government were to be 
announced as prepared 


to grant an amnesty in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony for all bona-jide 
acts of war committed during the recent hostilities ; as well as to move the Govern- 
ments of Cape Colony and Natal to take similar action, but qualified by the dis- 
franchisement of any British subjects implicated in the recent war. 


Here, then, we stood within measurable distance of agreement. 
But Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain took a different line, 
drew the distinction between foreign enemies—those in the Republics, 
and rebels—those in the colonies, Sir Alfred saying plainly, 
‘The amnesty of rebels is not, in my opinion, a point which His 
Majesty’s Government can afford to concede,’ and Mr. Chamberlain 
dwelling upon such a thing as an injustice to those who had remained 
loyal. 

Now, the object of this paper is not to argue the point, but to 
show that the whole of this sad theorising has been traversed before. 
In the case of Canada, Lord Durham proposed_to amnesty all the 
rebels, with the exception of a few leaders, whom he transported to 
the Bermudas. In a trice the outcry arose of truckling to ‘ rebels,’ 
of injustice to loyalists; and the sequel was significant. Lord 
Durham, seeing how enormously the advantages of a policy of 
clemency outweighed all others, held firm: his successors, in spite 
of protests and of threats, and of some disturbance, held firm. 
Stranger than all, the expatriation to Bermuda was discovered to 
have been wltra vires, the exiled leaders were recalled, every rebel was 
amnestied ; and through these and other acts of mercy Canada was 
saved. Dare we remain blind and deaf to this teaching ? 

But the strangest, the unique feature of the story is this: that 
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the precedent of Canada has been appealed to by the colonists of 
South Africa ; and the despatches of Lord Durham and Lord Glenelg 
in the year 1839 are actually incorporated in the despatches of the 
Ministry of Cape Colony in May 1900. There is nothing like this 
known. It is an appeal for wisdom and for mercy, an appeal made 
by a colony to the mother country, and an appeal founded on the 
conduct in an enlightened time of the mother country herself. It is 
the cry of one of the children for treatment like another of the same 
family. Have the ears of the parent grown deaf and the heart grown 
hard with age ? 

This head of the argument submitted by the Cape Ministry is 
thus compendiously stated by Sir Alfred Milner : 

(3) Example of Lower Canada in 1837-8, when moderation of policy adopted 
very conspicuous, and attended by happiest results. Cape rebellion of milder 
type than Canadian rebellion, which was attended by dreadful murders and 
outrages. Ministers conclude by pointing out agitation and unrest due to uncer- 
tainty as to the fate of those who have taken part in rebellion. 


The appeal was made in vain. 

Mr. Chamberlain definitely refused it ; and the war has taken its 
course. And after another year of that course run, dare we not have 
the courage to listen now, to reconsider that refusal, and to declare 
that what was found so magnificently blessed in Canada may surely 
be followed for good in our South African dominions ? 


It is the same as to the property of the enemy and the appeal for 
its generous restoration; the precedent again stands for guiding and 
for help. Why is there not restoration? The answer is, For the 
very reason that was urged in Canada. That reason was found hollow, 
and was dismissed there, and yet to-day we are citing it as solid, and 
are acting upon it. Again Mr. Chamberlain brings in the loyalist: 
‘ It may appear to treat enemies better than loyalists.’ ‘ No encourage- 
ment, no pay for rebels;’ even in Lord Elgin’s time in Canada, 
‘loyalist’ crowds yelled that as they burnt the Government House in 
Montreal and stoned him in the streets. Yet the properties were 
restored, and with them peace. 

The suggestion by Mr. Chamberlain to ‘take into immediate 
consideration the possibility of assisting by a loan’ does not count. 
It was opposed by Sir Alfred Milner, and ‘ Kitchener,’ says he, ‘ was 
even more strongly opposed than I:’ it was not even a firm offer, 
and it was not business. On these preliminaries of amnesty and 
restoration, on the way to win an early peace, the appeal is 
made, it has been made by the Colonists themselves, from our 
bitter present to our better past. By that precedent we saved for 
the Empire a vast and a splendid Dominion. Let us follow the 
precedent now. 

And, to pass to the further point, it is not merely a present peace 
that Britain anxiously longs for; it is a settled and enduring peace, 
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under which, to repeat it once more, the two races can live con- 
tentedly and prosperously together. Let us assume for a moment 
the war over, actually over, and over by force of arms, but without 
that last condition achieved. It is most curious to reflect that that 
would be exactly the situation which Lord Durham had to face when 
he reached the Canadian shores. The first great outburst of the 
rebellion had been quelled, and the war was over. The English 
were supreme, as to-day let us assume them in Africa to be, having 
conceded nothing, and by force of arms alone. Assume, further, 
government as a Crown Colony. Grant, in short, the strange but 
fashionable policy of the hour to have been accomplished in fact. 
Then I propone these as the picture of the result: they are pen-and- 
ink sketches, still from the Canadian collection. How as to this 
one? 


Removed from all actual share in the government of their country, they brood 
in sullen silence over the memory of their fallen countrymen, of their burnt 
villages, of their ruined property, of their extinguished ascendency, and of their 
humbled nationality. To the Government and the English they ascribe these 
wrongs, and nourish against both an indiscriminating and eternal animosity. 


Or take this other: 


In such a state of feelings the course of civil government is hopelessly sus- 
pended. No confidence can be felt in the stability of any existing institution, or 
the security of person and property. It cannot occasion surprise that this state of 
things should have destroyed the tranquillity and happiness of families; that it 
should have depreciated the value of property, and that it should have arrested 
the improvement and settlement of the country. 


. Or, finally, listen to this prognosis : 


Without a change in our system of government the discontent which now 
prevails will spread and advance. As the cost of retaining these colonies increases 
their value will rapidly diminish, And if by such means the British nation shall 
be content to retain a barren and injurious sovereignty, it will but tempt the 
chances of foreign aggression by keeping continually exposed to a powerful and 
ambitious neighbour a distant dependency, in which an invader would find no 
resistance, but might rather reckon on active co-operation from a portion of the 
resident population. 


This, on the assumption stated—the fashionable assumption, to 
doubt which is in certain quarters the mark of high treason—this will 
be our fruit of victory, our Imperial spoil. ‘A barren and injurious 
sovereignty ;’ a weakness, not a strength; instead of security, a 
menace and a strain. 

We are thus warned, and driven to conciliation for the sake of 
reconciliation, and so of a peace which can remain. On this head, 
of course, the form of government set up is all-important. Here, if 
that were possible, the interest in and the value of the Canadian 
precedents deepen still further. For human nature and events even 
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mastered Lord Durham, and that in the strangest of ways. His 
principles have been conspicuously vindicated, and where his own 
practice did not carry his principles into effect, that has failed, and 
in the course of years these have triumphed. His principles were 
representative self-government and no manipulation or distortion of 
opinion ; yet in his practice he combined Upper and Lower Canada, 
so forcing the balance as to weight the scale. And exactly herein 
he failed, amid so many successes ; and the prolonged agitation— 
an appeal as it were from Durham to Durham—vwas at last successful, 
and the Provincial representative government which accompanied the 
magnificent confederation of 1867 formed the crowning tribute to 
his ideas and forms a lasting lesson to the world. With much frank- 
ness, to begin with, he made his avowal : 


It needs no change in the principles of government, no invention of a 
new constitutional theory, to supply the remedy which would, in my opinion, 
completely remove the existing political disorders, It needs but to follow out 
consistently the principles of the British Constitution, and introduce into the 
government of these great colonies those wise provisions by which alone the 
working of the representative system can in any country be rendered harmonious 
and efficient. 


And his condemnation of a Crown Colony administration among a 
white and civilised population is hearty and wholesale. It would not 
content the people; it would not train the people; it would not 
produce stability ; and, in short, ‘there is every reason to believe that 
a professedly irresponsible Government would be the weakest that 
could be devised.’ This is plain enough, and it is sound; moreover, 
do not let us forget that it was written by a man who came upon a 
scene such as we witness in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony to-day, a territory in which self-government and the con- 
stitutions had been suspended, and the arm of the law was stretched 
from London. 

We anticipate the double rejoinder which is made. Do you not 
see, it will be said, that even Lord Durham shrank from the applica- 
tion of these principles ; and, further, does your proposal involve that 
we immediately grant self-government toa distracted and depopulated 
country, and right on the back of an inflammatory and a devastating 
struggle? To the first inquiry the answer is that, in so far as Lord 
Durham shrank, there he failed. To the second, one well worthy of 
grave attention, we reply that a complete and immediate grant of 
self-government fs not involved, but this, and this assuredly is 
involved—that we immediately make a beginning. Furthermore, 
this is not startling ; it is not even novel. Lord Kitchener thought 
it; General Botha thought it. They had almost agreed about i; 
when from the Colonial Office came a declaration which blocked the 
way of peace. Make a beginning! We were actually doing it ; this 
is proved by the record of the interview with Botha under Lord 
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Kitchener’s own hand. The fateful paragraph reads thus (the italics 
are ours) : 


Firstly, the nature of future government of colonies asked about. He wanted 
more details than were given by Colonial Secretary, and I said that, subject to 
correction from home, I understood that when hostilities ceased military guard 
would be replaced by Crown Colony Administration, consisting of nominated 
Executive, with elected Assembly to advise Administration, to be followed after a 
period by representative government. He would have liked representative govern- 
ment at once, but seemed satisfied with above, 


Yet we would not suffer even that pale and ineffective shadow of 
self-government, an elected body, though advisory, and nothing more. 
We refused, or rather the Home Government refused. And what 
a reflection upon Crown Colony administration itself, what an illustra- 
tion of the baleful mischances of Colonial Office control! Lord 
Durham’s opinion has touched that sore also; and it reads like the 
record of a prophecy fulfilled : 


It would be performing more than can be reasonably expected from human 
sagacity if any man, or set of men, should always decide in an unexceptionable 
manner on subjects that have their origin thousands of miles from the seat of the 
Imperial Government where they reside, and of which they have no practical 
. knowledge whatever; and therefore wrong may be often done to individuals, or a 
false view taken of some important political question, that in the end may throw 
a whole community into difficulty and dissension, not from the absence of the most 
anxious desire to do right, but from an imperfect knowledge of facts upon which to 
form an opinion. 


So it may always chance to be while non-representative institu- 
tions are maintained among a white and a civilised race. 

But the terms of Botha and Kitchener were at least a present 
sign that we on our part were willing to concede, though it were 
ever so little, a something that as peace and loyalty advanced might 
grow from form to substance in self-government—a pledge and hope 
for the Dutch race that they might by-and-by be our fellow-subjects 
in right as well as name. The refusal destroyed the chance of 
peace; and then came the Proclamations which have shocked the 
world. Thinking of them and of the destruction of property that 
followed them, we ask ourselves with Spenser : 


Is this the joy ofarms? Are these the parts 
Of glorious knighthood ? 


In declining a general and generous restoration of homesteads, 
and in refusal of the sign of hope for self-government, to which we 
have referred, we have strayed from the way of peace. To restore, 
to recall our refusal, and so again to find the road, these surely are the 
dictates of our better, our dispassionate judgment, if we prize the 
concord of two races and value our honour and our name. 


Tuo. SHaw. 





THE MISSIONARIES AND THE EMPIRE 


AN APPEAL TO THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


THE Chinese revolt being an impatient and outrageous ebullition of 
what nevertheless is a national movement, and the Christian Powers 
having succeeded in nothing so much as in satisfying the Chinese and 
themselves that the revolt has a future, China and Europe stand to 
each other in new relations. We are so much occupied with our 
South African embroilment that we find no leisure to think of what 
has happened in China; yet the sum-of it isno less than this. China 
has learned that, fairly united and engineered, it may withstand 
Europe. Europe has learned the same thing, and also that a China 
sufficiently organised to engulf and defeat invasion is just as probable 
as a united Europe untiringly resolved to subjugate the country. 
Whether well or ill conceived, that is the lesson which the European 
troops bring back from Pekin, though not, of course, as if Pekin were 
a Moscow exactly. And we need not doubt for a moment what 
the lesson is as interpreted by the Chinese. Seen through their 
spectacles, the history of the expedition to Pekin doubly justifies 
their hatred of the foreigner, proves that he can be resisted, and 
shows by what Fabian tricks it can be done. 

How,these consequences affect the other Powers remains to be seen ; 
but we know enough already to be sure that the English and American 
Governments will be glad to regain liberty of action, and that both 
desire to follow a revised policy in dealing with China. Were I obliged 
to answer in a single sentence the question, ‘In what way revised ?’ 
I should say, In such ways as would give to China, without awaiting 
further developments, something more like the treatment accorded 
on compulsion to Japan. Something more like that treatment, I 
say, without going farther ; but speaking under a strong persuasion 
that our Government, stripped of the illusions which gave China the 
look of being disabled, derelict, anybody’s country, sees the policy of 
allowing the Chinese some claim to national independence. 

In most respects, England and America are better able to afford 
this concession than any of the other Powers ; in all respects but one, 
indeed. But there they are faced with a most formidable difficulty. 
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If they could but venture the regulation of missionary enterprise half 
their trouble with China would cease at once. But neither in 
England nor in the United States does the Government dare to speak 
of the regulation of missionary enterprise, even by way of advice. 
The statesman suspected on the lightest evidence of wishing it any- 
thing but more adventurous and more persistent than it is might as 
well have committed an unpardonable offence. Sir Robert Hart 
writes with unequalled courage of the obstacles to peace between 
China and Christendom ; but though he touches again and again on 
the missions difficulty, using plain terms, he does so in the undis- 
guisable spirit of one who knows that what he says will hardly be 
endured and is unlikely to be forgiven. However, Sir Robert takes 
his chance, which no British or American Government can be 
expected to do in a matter of such extreme delicacy. Yet, seeing 
how much crime and what wholesale misery are involved, it is a 
matter that ought to be considered. It can never be in greater need 
of consideration than now, when the armed forces of Christendom 
retire from a campaign of punishment in China which plainly fails 
in its main purpose—intimidation ; and that being seen, who could 
debate this grave matter more profitably or more properly than the 
great missionary societies of England and the United States? The 
Governments will never ask them to do so, but what then? The 
societies wel] know why they are not asked, and the reason is one 
which enhances rather than detracts from the tremendous responsi- 
bility that devolves upon them. How tremendous it becomes they 
must feel who undertake it in full knowledge, however much they 
may succeed in putting away their hearts’ misgiving. For, as we 
shall presently see, it is not as if there were really any question here 
of ‘ betraying Christ,’ which is the dread formula of their fears, or 
even of stinting missionary effort. The point for their consideration 
may be accurately expressed in these terms: by taking a certain 
course a thousand murders may be averted, a thousand crimes pre- 
vented, repetition of an ensavaging war of reprisals forestalled, and 
yet not a soul be lost to Christianity. The societies are free to take 
this course if they can but see how entirely its wisdom of this world 
is untainted by unrighteousness. The Governments of which we speak 
are not free to command it, whatever they may think or however 
great their desire. 

Unwillingness to reconsider the conditions of missionary work in 
China might be reasonable were the Chinese objections to the Chris- 
tian missions affected, perverse, and likely to be overcome without 
further massacre on either side. And, apparently, the societies cling 
to this idea of the facts, though the past gives up an increasing array 
of evidence to the contrary, and though there never was a moment 
when the future promised so much more of the same hideous 
description. This, however, may be said, that the Chinese objection 
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to the missions is not religious, or only animated in a comparatively 
slight degree by the religious prejudice and passion which in other 
times made a shambles of European cities. Christianity found easy 
entrance into China, its teaching was unmolested for generations, 
and even at this day, when we hear its teachers accused, the tale is 
usually such an one as is told in France and Germany against the 
Jews: some ritual horror is believed in because the priest is hated. 
Part of the truth is, therefore—or so it seems—that the preaching 
of Christianity is not so offensive to the Chinese people as their 
politicians and the literati make it out to be. But we have to deal 
with the whole truth; and that includes an angry conviction, ever 
spreading and strengthening in China, that the missions are a 
social and political solvent. This complaint is not new. It was 
raised officially more than twenty years since. Ten years ago a 
Chinese statesman repeated it in an English pamphlet published 
at Shanghai, protesting against the injury of forcing upon China 
a propaganda which loosens the authority of the Government, 
and plants about the country communities of Chinamen who 
act as outlaws and are sustained in doing so. What this means 
should be explained for the unheeding and recalled to those who 
have forgotten ; it may be done briefly in the language of official 
remonstrance. 

By the Tientsin treaties foreigners in China are not amenable to 
the Chinese authorities. If they commit an offence their own 
authorities are to punish them according to their own national laws. 
But foreigners claim more than this. They interpret the exterri- 
torial privilege as meaning, not only that Chinese officials must not 
punish their offences, but that they may disregard Chinese regulations 
with impunity: such regulations as are imposed, for example, by 
municipal authority. The working of the extra-territorial privilege 
was not understood, it is alleged, when it was granted, China having 
no experience and no previous knowledge of any such thing; and 
good government suffers not only by its extension but its usurpa- 
tions. . . . ‘ Recognising that the object of all religious systems is to 
teach men to do good, China has by treaty assented to missionaries 
coming into the country to teach their doctrines, and has guaran- 
teed protection to them and their converts. But among the 
missionaries are some who arrogate to themselves an (extra- 
territorial) official status’ which, quite without warrant in itself, 
works for the benefit of converts who look upon Christianity as 
releasing them from obedience to Chinese law, and who also refuse 
to obey the rules which are binding on their neighbours. In short, 
being Christians, they, too, take the privileges of extra-territoriality, 
and are sustained in doing so by the mission to which they belong. 
That is the official complaint, and not that the people are turned to 
a strange religion. Sir Robert Hart tells us much the same thing, 
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and speaks of the anger and disgust of the people at these native 
apostates from more than religion: they break away from social law 
and obligation, which are as much considered as any law. Calumni- 
ously or not, it has now become a common accusation even amongst 
foreigners that bad Chinamen are drawn to the missions by immunity 
from Chinese control. Licence is what they seek. ‘ Soi-disant 
converts join the mission congregations to get protection against 
the consequences of misconduct, or else to make use of Church 
connection to influence local litigation,’ or sometimes as idle 
hangers-on for what they can get. And so, it is said, the native 
Christian communities which dot the country are not only hated by 
the official class as renegade subverters of authority, but in many 
cases by the disgusted people among whom they dwell. 

The justice or injustice of these representations is of great con- 
sequence from some points of view, of small importance from others. 
There is truth in them, but it would be strange if the mistakes of 
the missionaries, the offences of their converts, were not exaggerated 
by such prejudice as exists in China. But even though we could 
prove to ourselves that the Chinese have no aggression, no intrusion, 
no interference of any sort to complain of, and that the wounding of 
their immense self-pride is all a fancy, it would make no difference 
to them. They would still burn with anger and humiliation, still act 
as if their injuries were real and compel us to take ‘ active measures’ 
accordingly. And that, in effect, is the present situation. The 
Chinese are on fire with all their grievances at once; and the mis- 
sionary grievance as above described (but yet not fully, as they 
conceive and complain of it) is one of the most visible and to them 
most provoking. It was so before the Boxer outbreak and the 
massacres, and is so still. 

Then what should the missionary societies do at this most critical 
and anxious time? The formalities of peace, we may expect, will 
soon be re-established ; the formalities of peace, but very little more. 
None can have watched the evolution of affairs in China during the 
last twelve months more closely, with greater interest, with keener 
intelligence, or with better means of interpretation, than the sounder 
minds in the directorate of the English and American missionary 
societies. And considering what they have seen in that time, how 
the invasion of the European Powers has been met and what the end 
of it is, I cannot suppose that they believe to-day in a cowed and 
truly submissive China. A year ago that was looked for universally 
as a matter of course; but what the much-concerned missionary 
societies behold to-day is something quite different. China has 
been as heavily punished as it well could be, and is not touched. 
All Christendom sallied forth to crush the revolt, and the revolt is 
encouraged by the outcome of the enterprise. The hope and aim of 
the expedition to Pekin was to strike a resounding blow of intimi- 
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dation. The blow has been delivered, it does not intimidate, and the 
expedition returns. It set out with every appearance of the unity 
and concord which for Chinese statesmen (who are not all absolute 
‘ Boxers,’ but are all for liberation from foreign control) is their 
greatest dread. It returns in what harmony we see, after the cam- 
paignings and the diplomatisings—so significantly unfinished—that 
we know of. 

To come to the point, then, is this a time—I mean now, this 
year—for reinstalling missionaries in those provinces of China which 
were swept with riot and massacre so lately? If the attempt is to 
be made, is it to be made as if nothing had happened, and without 
regard to the provocations or irritations which are felt to be unbear- 
able, whether with much reason or with none? This is the question 
which the great missionary societies have to answer; and that 
it has to be answered immediately enhances the fact that no 
unofficial body of men in the world has so grave a responsibility 
before them. There is no obscurity in the conditions amid which 
they are to decide. If there was ever any doubt as to the stronger 
instigations to the murder of missionaries and their converts in 
China, there is too little now to count for anything. Christ’s 
teaching, the dissemination of which is the proper business of the 
societies, is not among those stronger instigations; they are to be 
found in accidentals unrelated to religion, and in abuses which have 
still less to do with it. If it has been supposed hitherto, in spite of 
the warning outbreak ten years since, that Chinese enmity to the 
missions could be overawed by gunboats till it died away, that 
assumption has no longer any ground to stand upon. The warning 
of 1891 has been too well fulfilled in 1901 to permit the continuance 
of any such calculation. It has to be abandoned provisionally at the 
least. Its place is taken—provisionally also, may be, but certainly 
—by a group of facts the chief of which has been already stated : 
namely, that an armed European expedition, so high in its demands 
that there were thoughts of decapitation and banishment for the 
reigning family, has been baffled upon nearly every point of an 
‘irreducible minimum.’ And the explanation? Because China has 
been misunderstood as a conquerable country ; because an Empire 
believed to be so ‘rotten,’ so denationalised, that it was in danger of 
falling to pieces too soon and too much at the touch of the spear of 
Christendom, is alive with the spirit of outraged nationality and 
capable of asserting it. These are considerations for the missionary 
societies no less than for the Governments of the West. They affect 
them in the same way and to the same purpose. If as a consequence 
of the events, discoveries, presages of the last twelve months China 
and Europe stand to each other in new relations, so do the societies 
and China. At the same time the societies stand in new relations 
with their own Governments, and that is especially the case with the 
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great English and American societies if it be true (as we have said 
with little fear of denial on either side of the Atlantic) that the 
British and American Governments desire to follow a revised course 
of policy in dealing with the Chinese Empire. 

Of course I know, and understand not without sympathy, the 
answer which this statement invites. ‘What have we to do with 
policies and political relations?’ is the reply of the dauntless 
saviour of souls. The rejoinder must be heard, for this is no light 
matter. The truth is—though less true of the American societies 
than of our own, probably—that the missionary system in China has 
been governed very much indeed by the political attitude of the 
Christian Governments in that country. To go a little nearer to 
the truth, the political relations of the foreign Powers with China 
being based on an assumption that it is out of the pale of civilised 
Governments, and cannot be dealt with according to the rules in use 
between civilised States, the missions have gone upon the same idea ; 
and it is in reliance on certain confused abnormal political relations 
that they have committed what seem to the Chinese their most in- 
jurious trespasses. Therefore it cannot be said that the missions 
have nothing to do with policies and political relations; and if not, 
it should be no offence to ask them to conform to the changed 
position of their Governments when either or both of these things 
happen: (1) The Governments are unable to extend or even to main- 
tain for themselves and the missions the privileges of an imperium 
in imperio without risk of murderous vendettas running to illimit- 
able anarchy. (2) The Governments being rid of various illusions, 
and having learnt other lessons from the beginning and the ending 
of the joint expedition to Pekin, desire to continue their relations with 
that empire on a less aggressive footing. 

But what, then, is considered the ‘less aggressive footing ’ upon 
which the mission societies should accommodate their labours to the 
political exigency, or convenience, of their respective Governments ? 
Are they to turn from the command which is the inspiration and 
the law of their being, to play the broker between Christ’s behests 
and the demands of a political programme? Is it proposed that, 
yielding to most un-Christian fear, or on calculations which eliminate 
the working of God’s will, they shall abandon that vast field of labour 
and all that has been reclaimed within it ? 

I do not say so, nor does the merest politieal worldling, with wits, 
believe that any such sacrifice need be asked. Whatever the dis- 
position of the two Governments toward China, no one imagines that 
they propose to surrender any of their just rights, or any estimable 
point of honour; yet they may desire to bring their relations 
with that country into nearer accord with such as exist elsewhere 
between one independent nation and another. And nothing more 
can be asked of the mission societies than a corresponding change of 
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attitude and conduct.' Yet if it be stooping to policy to abstain 
from sending missionaries into the lately ravaged and more violently 
insurgent districts—now, I mean, when the smart of the punishment 
is keenest; when any interpretation may be put on the dissensions 
of the Powers and the retirement of the troops; when their un- 
willingness to return at once to the business of punishment may be 
a Boxer calculation ; and when, as at Pekin and its environs, popular 
rage against the native converts as pandars to the looting of the 
invaders must be extreme,—why, then, I say, the mission societies 
should stoop to policy. 

And if instead of venturing such heroic but immensely hazardous . 
provocations, the directors of the English and American missions 
would take occasion to consider in agreement at this critical time 
all these accusations of offence, to see which of them can be 
extinguished without detraction from the missionary service of 
Christianity, I verily believe that they could do no better thing. 
It is not written on the skies that they will ever again have a 
sufficient opportunity ; and, evidently, a China quite upset by revolt 
would not be a place for many Christians to live in, white or yellow. 
What, then, for example, are these outcries against the arrogation 
by missionaries of authority beside or above the law, and the irritat- 
ing, disintegrating consequences of that assumption? The protection 
of converts from the spitefulness of their neighbours is alleged in 
explanation—warrantably, no doubt. But there is also warrant for 
thinking that while the remedy aggravates the evil it breeds others 
which reflect on Christianity itself; and usurpation for dignity’s 
sake, if that explains anything, is no part of the evangelist’s com- 
mission. I read of ‘an arrangement by which missionaries were to 
ride in green chairs, and be recognised as the equals of Viceroys and 
Governors ’—of course to the offence of every beholder; and I 
wonder if wisdom would not discountenance all such gauds, knowing 
what we should think of a like appropriation here. Or some inland 
mission insists—gunboats dimly visible behind the claimant—on 
building a church where it is believed to bring ill-luck upon the 
whole neighbourhood. Now is the time to consider such matters as 
these, and what they have to do with the command of the Prince of 
Peace: ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ Who also said, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s,’ meaning gunboats and green chairs as much as anything 
else. 

But though they have grown to great importance, these are but 
small matters of consideration when compared with some others. No 


! Though I speak here and elsewhere of ‘the two Governments,’ and of the mission 
societies in England and America, it will be understood that I do not imagine that 
their history in China or their present position there is identical. Much that I say is 
mostly or altogether applicable, of course, to our own Government and people. 
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time should be lost in determining—I hope by agreement between the 
English and American missions—that missionaries to China shall do 
without wives unless stationed within access tothe ships. Far better 
indeed it would be to forbid the despatch of mission-women to China 
—to have no married missionaries there. The women may do good 
Christian work in the intervals between one outbreak and another, 
but even upon that there are grave drawbacks—much prejudice, 
much possible damage to the reputation of Christianity, so strange 
and suspect to the Chinese are the little communities where men and 
women ‘ keep house’ together. However, that qualm might go but 
for the evidence that provocation or excuse for massacre arises out of 
the native suspicion; and since it is so clear that provocation or 
excuse for murdering Christians has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be by every blameless means diminished, women should be 
withdrawn where they provide a superfluity of victims, and horrors, 
and the madness of exasperation thereat. It is not woman’s work to 
be murdered where a man may take her place, supposing either to be 
needed there. I do not deprecate the risk of self-sacrifice in a great 
and holy cause—God forbid. But economy of the risk where it 
must be taken, economy of provocation, of possible horrors, of the 
fury of reprisals and the baleful issues of the fury, that is not un- 
Christian ; and though I know that many a fervid soul starts at the 
word ‘ economy ’ in such relations as from a temptation of the devil, 
let him look at it again and say whether he can find a word more 
serviceable for propagandism itself. And I think it should be 
remembered that women are apt to take upon themselves the greater 
hazards of a more dreadful sacrifice not with the steady contem- 
plation of the man. That should be considered, and the right to 
submit little children to alarm at savageries which they do nothing 
to provoke, and to cruelties which they no more understand than 
consent to endure. The man knows his duty and his risk—let him 
go to them; and if he falls, he falls. But women—no! But 
children—no! no! 

Of course, when I speak of considering these things it is with 
the knowledge that they have been considered many times, and, 
willy-nilly, must be now and with greater anxiety. But signs are 
plentiful that hitherto there has been a strong predisposition to 
combat reflection upon them as tempting to unfaithfulness, and the 
fear is that the far louder call to counsel which proceeds from late 
events may be regarded as another and more importunate temptation. 
But just as the outbreak of 1891 foretold the vastly more expressive 
and calamitous revolt of 1900, so does this last explosion foretell and 
even prepare, by the wider inflammation of vindictive passions, a 
more violent rising yet. That is at any rate the prospect, and it 
loads the combating of reflection with responsibilities which I dare 
to think are not untainted by wickedness. With this prospect in 
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view, what of clinging to such poor arrogances as the riding in green 
chairs? What of a confirmed determination not to withdraw women 
from inland stations, and still to expose little children to terrors 
which do not even make martyrs of them; for they know not why 
they suffer, and they die unwillingly. Or, looking to more tolerable 
resolutions, what is signified by the despatch to Shansi in these days 
—to Shansi, scene of the most terrible massacre, headquarters of the 
revolt and secure from a retiring punitive expedition—of nine or 
ten missionaries to replace the murdered? So the newspapers say, 
with great probability. 

It is here where they are most unwilling that reconsideration 
should press upon the mission societies ; and if they will but face it, 
it seems almost impossible but that they should change their plans 
of operation. If they must needs see, as I think they must, that to 
sanction the retention of women and children in many parts of the 
China of to-day is beyond Christ’s injunction and out of His meaning, 
what else it is becomes dreadfully apparent at once. If from that 
they will go on to ask with open minds how many provinces there are 
in China, how many or how few of them have caught the flame of 
anti-foreign insurrection, how many millions of souls there are in 
each, how many Christian evangelists can be sent among those 
prodigious multitudes, and, lastly, whether it is better to save one 
soul than another, they will then see what that policy signifies which 
seems to have been renewed in Shansi. The provinces of China are 
many, the more violently infected provinces are few, all Christendom 
could not over-supply one of them with missionary labour, and there 
is no appointed choice in the saving of souls. But though this 
vast and equal field of action lies open to the Christian missions, 
wherever one of their devoted servants has been killed they must send 
another, for two two, for three three. The motive for doing so is more 
than intelligible to every courageous and steadfast mind. Persistence 
is a high point of honour, and it is a duty to shew that the preachers 
of the Christian creed believe their work worth dying for. But even 
the obligations of a rule like this may fail and change by change of 
circumstance. In China there is a vast change; and before the 
missions determine to reinstall their servants in wider and more 
threatening fields of danger, close attention should be given to such 
questions as these : 

Is it their religious teaching that brings massacre upon the 
Christian missionaries ? and if not altogether, by how much is the 
calamity due to political offences in which they had no part, or to 
outraged prejudices and disturbance of the social order for which 
the missionaries are not blameless ? 

If these questions cannot be answered favourably, is there no 


legitimate reason for suspending missions where the Boxer movement 
is most threatening ? 
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In all such districts the native converts (who have been 
murdered in thousands, it seems) are too probably marked for 
destruction. Is it a religious work to make such converts where 
they cannot be protected, but where they exist as provocation to the 
most dreadful crimes ? 

Does it give no point to this question that the missionaries 
sent elsewhere would be permitted to live, that full as many 
converts would be brought into the Christian Churches (or more, for 
they would not go in fear), and that these men would fulfil their 
lives instead of perishing when made so many incitements of the 
most devilish passions ? 

And all these questions being frankly answered, I would ask 
whether it is not true that by taking a certain course in China 
a thousand murders may be averted, a thousand crimes prevented, 
brutalising reprisals forestalled, and yet not a soul be lost to 
Christianity ? 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THE ROMANISATION OF [RELAND 


THE forthcoming census of Ireland contains at least one unexpected 
fact. Amid the general decrease of population in the island, there 
seems to be a somewhat larger decrease of Roman Catholics than 
there is of the various Protestant Churches.’ This fact about the 
decrease seems to me nearly as misleading as the decrease itself, and 
much more dangerous to the spread of the truth about Ireland than 
the astonishing figures we are likely to get about the diffusion 
of Irish speech throughout the country. The mere decrease is 
pounced upon by certain politicians as indisputable evidence 
that Ireland is not thriving, whereas it may really be a clear sign 
of the very opposite. Congested districts are still considered the 
least prosperous in the country; it seems odd that a congested 
country—the Ireland of 1840—should be cited by anyone as more 
prosperous than the Ireland of to-day, with half the population and 
perhaps one hundred times the savings. But with this question 
I am not now concerned. It is far more important and practical to 
consider what the history of the last generation teaches us about the 
progress of the creed of Rome, and whether the facts disclosed by the 
census are sufficient to contradict or modify these lessons. Do the 
facts prove that, after all, Protestantism of some sort is making way at 
last, and likely to spread peaceably over the country in which it was 
so long enforced and protected by the State with very ill success ? 
The problem is one which cannot but occupy the politician and 
the theologian; but both of them may condescend to listen to 
what the historian has to say. From him they may expect a calm 
and dispassionate survey of what legislation has done, and what the 
Churches have done, towards the moulding of Ireland in the nine- 
teenth century. Accordingly this paper is an attempt to consider the 
position of the Roman Church as a mere matter of fact in Ireland, as 
the necessary result of certain conditions, which are still working and 
with accumulating force. It is not the office of the historian in such 
a case to dispense praise or blame, to express hope or to chronicle 


2 Among these latter I of course include the Disestablished Church of Ireland, 
for whatever objection Anglican Ritualists may have to their great Church being 
called Protestant, there are few Irish Churchmen who do not glory in the name. 
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despair, but merely to collect from the past the lessons which may 
clear the vision, and help the decision of those who seek to strengthen 
the elements of good, and remove the obstacles which may mend or 
mar the future of this country. 

There is nothing so obvious to any intelligent man, who has left 
Ireland as a youth, thirty or forty years ago, for some distant 
colony, and who returns to visit his old home now, than the mighty 
increase of the Church of Rome in wealth and importance. During 
this period the very face of the country has changed. There is not 
a country town in which he remembers a respectable Established 
parish church, and a Roman Catholic chapel of poor and mean aspect, 
hidden away on the outskirts and only attended by the poor, where 
he does not now find a great new chapel, styled a church or even a 
cathedral, in the most prominent place, or on the most prominent 
eminence beside the town, out-topping and outfacing the Protestant 
church, which seems to have shrunk in dimensions. This is so, not only 
in the essentially Roman Catholic South, but throughout the North. 
Monaghan and Armagh, Clones and Letterkenny, may serve as in- 
stances. The congregations, too, are completely changed in aspect: 
they are not poor people in rags, trudging barefoot to chapel, but 
comfortable and even wealthy people—men in broadcloth, women 
in sealskins, and with feathers in their hats, coming on their cars 
among the humbler people, and showing clearly that their creed is no 
longer discountenanced by the State or by society. 

This remarkable growth of great churches is no isolated phen- 
omenon. In the neighbourhood of almost every town, the returning 
visitor, who thinks of forty years ago, finds great religious houses 
erected, some upon land bought for the purpose, many more in the 
enlarged mansions of the old gentry who have disappeared, and have 
sold their ancestral places to those who bid highest in the market. 
Anyone who takes his walks round the suburbs of Dublin can verify 
this change. If he was there long ago, the bells he heard were Protes- 
tant bells, those of the parish churches, seldom tolled except on 
Sundays. The bells he now hears are almost all Catholic bells, 
tolled on many Saints’ days and holy days; and if there are not yet 
processions of ecclesiastics in their robes through the streets, there 
are frequent religious people to be seen in their costume: sisters 
of charity, theological students, even at times a Franciscan monk. 
All these manifestations, which seemed afraid to show themselves to 
our fathers, and were barely tolerated by the law, are now not only 
protected but treated with marked respect. 

A hasty observer would perhaps conclude that all these remark- 
able changes arose from a single legislative act—the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish Church. But this Act only 
aided with its State sanction the operation of great social causes. 
Even were the Irish Church still established, the great Roman Catholic 
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cathedrals and religious houses would have grown up; the rise in 
importance and in wealth of that part of the population must have 
taken place. The real effect of the Act lies elsewhere. By abolish- 
ing the glebes and xectories it tended inevitably to abolish the only 
resident gentry in the wilder parts of Ireland. The old and 
shameful pluralisms and absenteeisms of the clergy had disappeared 
in the first half of the nineteenth century through internal reform. 
The country clergy abolished by the Act were worthy and cultivated 
gentlemen, generally loved and respected by their Roman Catholic 
neighbours, employing chiefly Roman Catholic labour, and thus 
spending the bulk of their incomes upon the Roman Catholic poor. 
They were often trusted rather than the priest to make the wills and 
invest the savings of their Roman Catholic parishioners. Their sons 
were the best material sent to the University, and became the best 
recruits for the learned professions, as well as the public services. 
The numbers of successful Irishmen who sprang from these country 
rectories is out of all proportion higher than those from any other 
source. 

Now this class has almost disappeared. The present clergy, with 
all their virtues and their self-denial, cannot hope to replace it 
socially. Their means are too straitened, their traditions are rarely 
those of country gentlemen. The sons of the old gentry have 
emigrated to England or the colonies, and so this source of Protestant 
population is rapidly drying up. The element thus disappearing 
is of the highest quality we possess. Suppose it appears in the 
figures of the decrease as 2 per cent., and that of the Irish-speal ing 
peasants of Kerry and Galway as 10 per cent., which is the greater 
loss to the country? It isonly men to whom Roman Catholic parish- 
ioners or anti-English voters are of paramount importance who will 
venture to claim for the illiterate peasantry a higher value. 

But the change which is now transforming Irish society is not 
confined to the disappearance of the richer and more educated clergy. 
Far from it. The whole body of the lesser squires throughout 
Ireland, the landlords who lived upon a few hundreds a year, per- 
forming their country duties more or less creditably, spending their 
leisure in sport, acting as local magistrates and grand jurors—this 
whole class is being rapidly squeezed out of Ireland by the operation 
of land laws, which have not only reduced their income by 40 per 
cent., and propose to reduce it further, but are destroying their 
interest in country life, by sapping their influence, and taking 
away their natural amusements. The best and clearest expression 
of this great change was the affecting speech of Lord Morris in the 
House of Lords, not many years ago, upon the abolition of a class 
from which he himself had sprung. In most outlying counties, the 
local squire who could find thirty years ago plenty of free shooting and 
fishing, who in any case could always get a day’s leave from a brother 
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squire, now finds his way through the bogs or along the rivers barred 
by the keepers of English strangers, who have hired the sport, and 
reserve it for themselves, or else the poacher reigns supreme. 

This change is indeed acting quite irrespectively of creed. In 
Galway, for example, of which Lord Morris spoke, the majority of 
the local squires are Roman Catholic. But when we embrace all 
Treland, it is certain that the vast majority are Protestants of the 
Irish Church. In the struggle of creeds, the loss of Roman Catholic 
is to that of Protestant squires like the exchange at chess of a 
couple of pawns for the castles, bishops, and knights of the 
adversary. 

There are, of course, many who think that the abolition of the 
smaller landlords cannot but be a gain to the country. They harp 
upon the idleness, the want of mutual confidence, the apathy of 
men who saw their rights assailed, their incomes threatened, and 
could not combine in any common effort to resist the spoiler. These 
charges are but too true. The squireen and buckeen only cared for 
their own amusements, the quieter and older men dandled themselves 
in the fond illusion that the Conservative party in Parliament, if 
secure in office, would protect their interests. They are now reaping 
the bitter fruits of their simplicity, apathy, and want of public 
spirit. 

Still the bulk of the Protestant squires were distinctly an 
influence for good in their respective counties. This was proved 
when the grand jury system was put upon its trial, and practically 
abolished by Parliament two years ago. In the first place the 
opponents who clamoured for its abolishment could find no stronger 
argument against it than the very shadowy one that it was anti- 
quated. They had sought eagerly for grave abuses, and had failed to 
find them. Secondly, the management of criminal business was 
still reserved for the grand juries, as a safer body to administer this 
important field of justice than the nominees of the local electors. 
But I find myself digressing into a vindication of the class to which 
I too belong, and this is not the task I have undertaken. The fact I 
seek to establish will not be denied. The disappearance of the lesser 
landed gentry means the disappearance of an important Protestant 
influence throughout the counties of Ireland. 

These considerations have brought us face to face with Mr. 
Gerald Balfour's Local Government Act.? We have already dis- 
cussed its effects upon the squires, and hence upon the Protestants 
of that class. We will now consider its influence upon officials, 
shopkeepers, and the professional classes in Ireland. 

As a matter of course the great body of County and District 
Councils are composed either exclusively of Roman Catholics, or of a 


? I call it Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act because he has claimed it as his own, and has 
desired that he may be allowed whatever credit it deserves. 
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large majority of Catholics, with some Protestants. In such cases, 
the majority naturally disposes of the patronage, and all the county 
officials will soon be of the predominant creed. That is especially 
the case where the parties are nearly balanced, as in many northern 
towns, and where accordingly there is the excitement of a canvass, 
a contest, and the pleasure of a disputed victory. Probably in such 
places the Protestant candidate has less chance than in the purely 
Roman Catholic districts, where an occasional Protestant may be 
granted a place by way of favour, or because of his exceptional fit- 
ness, by people who have it in their power to displace him without 
trouble. Accordingly, the class in the country towns which aspired to 
these posts—local solicitors, engineers and the like, will find no 
prospect before them. If they differ in creed from the majority 
they will emigrate to find elsewhere more favourable scope for their 
talents. Even the shopkeepers will suffer in the same way. A 
natural preference for fellow-creedsmen, apart from any persecution 
or boycotting—though these two may not be wanting—will lead to 
Protestant tradesmen getting less patronage, and finding their pro- 
spects less and less promising. In one little town that I have known 
for half a century all the respectable shopkeepers forty years ago 
were Protestants of some kind. Most of them made money and went 
away, selling their goodwill to the highest bidder. Their shops are now 
held by Roman Catholics. There was in this case no tyranny, no 
oppression, it was merely the working of a natural transformation in the 
social condition of the people. The Protestants who have made money 
think it pleasanter to move away intoa neighbourhood—say in Down 
or Antrim—where the great majority is still Protestant. Those who 
are beginning life prefer to go with them because the chances of 
success in their old homes are no longer the same. So the business 
passes into new hands. 

The action upon one of the learned professions has been far more 
rapid and striking. All the local medical officers are now appointed 
by the Councils. It is a matter of notoriety that, with the rarest 
exceptions, no young doctor has the smallest chance of election if he 
is not a Roman Catholic. But that is not all. If he has been 
trained in any of the great medical schools, save the one patronised 
by the Catholic clergy, his highest distinctions and testimonials are 
useless. Under this protection, and with this vast patronage, the 
Catholic school is rapidly devouring its older and more distinguished 
rivals. 

It is not part of the present argument to show that the medical 
profession in Ireland is suffering from this process, that one meets in 
the country ignorant practitioners ‘of the lowest of the people’; the 
fact remains, apart from all such inferences, that only a Roman 
Catholic student has any prospect of official appointments in Ireland, 
and that the non-Catholic schools will have to train their students 
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‘for exportation only.’ The present generation of Irish medical 
students, trained by eminent men in schools of old traditions, will 
no doubt find room for their talents throughout the Empire. But 
they will not educate their sons to live in the country which refused 
them their lawful rewards, and so another class of intellectual men 
will disappear from Catholic Ireland. 

The case is by no means so clear with the law in its various 
branches. The prizes at the Bar, which exceed the prizes of all the 
other professions as the Himalayas exceed the Grampians, are in the 
gift of the Crown, or of judges nominated by the Crown; and 
hitherto the Crown has either selected men for their real eminence, 
or has adopted the expedient of balancing the creeds, so that Protes- 
tant young men still retain their chances of the huge emoluments 
of that profession. But surely according as the Catholic hierarchy, 
Catholic religious houses, Catholic corporations increase in power and 
wealth, they will naturally employ Catholic solicitors, and these again 
will prefer to employ Catholic barristers. Thus the bulk of the 
practice at the Bar, which is the real source of eminence in that 
profession, will pass into Roman Catholic hands. Of course excep- 
tional men will hold their own against the majority. A client or 
patient in danger of losing a property or a limb will not be so far 
dominated by his creed as to avoid employing an eminent Protestant 
lawyer or surgeon. But such cases are, happily, exceptional, and 
eminence is not to be gained in waiting for such occasions. The 
body of general practice will follow the social influences attending 
upon the creeds, and so even where the Crown strives to hold a 
just balance there will be a gradual pressure brought to bear against 
Protestant promotions. 

Thus in the course of the next fifty years it seems inevitable 
that well-nigh the whole country will pass under Romanist influences. 

Possibly if any Belfast man has time or inclination to read such 
speculations as these, he will turn from them with contempt, and 
say that in Down and Antrim, at all events, Protestantism is safe, 
and that even if Dublin relapses into Popery, Belfast will become the 
capital of Ireland (if it be not so already) and maintain the superiority 
of the Reformed Faith, as the creed of honest business men. 
This security seems to me false. Granted that in thirty of the 
Irish counties, one creed, and that an aggressive creed, is dominant, 
is it likely that in two counties, however prosperous, the existing 
Roman Catholics will not be so strengthened by immigration as in 
due time to alter the balance? The workmen must be recruited 
from the poor of the neighbouring counties, and that class is 
notoriously prolific among us. Amid the higher classes of northern 
Protestants there are also tendencies favouring Roman Catholic 
advancement, which cannot but have their fatal effect. So bitter is 
the jealousy with which many Dissenters regard the Irish Church, 
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that they frequently make alliance with Roman Catholics to over- 
come Church influence. They have indeed felt the sting of 
persecution from the Irish bishops in former days more intensely 
than their Catholic neighbours, for these latter were conscious of 
their own disloyalty to the British Crown, whereas the Dissenters 
had in them all the hereditary loyalty of English and Scotchmen, 
till it was choked by indignation at the incredibly stupid injustices 
of the Anglo-Irish bishops. But as it was in the decade from 1790, 
so it was, in a milder degree, in the decade from 1890—a sort of 
league or understanding that the once dominant creed must be 
stripped of every vestige of its old position in the country. 

It is the obvious policy of the Roman Church to acquiesce in this 
alliance, which is one rather of sentiment, of mutuai support in 
elections, than of formal contract. But do the Presbyterians 
imagine that, if the Irish Church were weeded out of Ireland, the 
Church of Rome would not at once open a crusade upon the re- 
maining heretics? Can they not realise the famous motto Divide 
et impera, which is being used against them? A prominent English 
politician observed to me lately that he thought the most melancholy 
feature in the Ireland of to-day was the rancorous jealousy existing 
among sects of Protestants. Anyone who has places to give away is 
assailed upon every vacancy, not with proofs of merit, but by the 
claims of creeds to secure salaries for their respective candidates. 
The success of a compact majority against these jarring minorities 
is only a matter of time. 

The historian will not turn aside to dispense praise or blame in 
reviewing these facts. It is least of all his duty to blame the Roman 
Catholic policy, which by steady political pressure, accentuated by 
occasional rebellions, and frequent violations of order or of imposed law, 
has converted a once oppressed and long'unprivileged majority into the 
almost dominant power. The spread of democratic reform made this 
change not only easy, but inevitable. Put the voting power into the 
hands of Catholics guided by their clergy, and who can blame them if 
they use these votes to wrest political and social power from their former 
oppressors? Only a bigot would be satisfied with the retort that all 
injustices under which Catholics laboured are long abolished. The 
memory of them is not abolished. The social distinctions they created 
are not abolished ; and the majority is one, not of Stoic philosophers, 
but of men and women full of passion and of prejudice. No just 
man can say they are to blame, except in mistaking the interests of 
Rome for the interests of Ireland. 

Even when we turn to the politicians, who have brought about 
this result, or allowed it to develop itself, we can hardly blame them 
except for stupidity. Whether they saw the consequences or not, 
democratic changes were inevitable, and with them the change in 
the balance of creeds. But if they did see the consequences, as none 
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of them could hope to reverse the natural course of things, they had 
only two alternatives before them. Either they could hasten the 
transition by legislation, so as to make the Romanisation of Ireland 
possible within a generation, or they could seek as far as possible to 
retard it, so that it might require a century. 

The sanguine politician might adopt the former, and for the 
following reasons. He would argue that the Irish people, promptly 
put in possession of their internal affairs, and entrusted with the 
management of public money and local patronage, will apply their 
natural quickness, which might serve them instead of longer educa- 
tion, to finding out the best men for directing their counsels, and 
the best means for carrying out these counsels economically. ‘When 
the last vestiges’ (he would say) ‘of class ascendency are gone, the 
poor elector lays aside his jealousies, his envy of the richer classes, 
and is more ready to trust the gentry with a partial control. The 
flames, too, of religious bigotry will subside. The Roman 
Catholic and the Dissenter will presently lie down together like 
the lion and the lamb, and not indeed a little child, but their 
material interests will lead them. They will discover that jealousies 
and bigotries interfere with prosperity and therefore with happiness ; 
and they will turn to industry and commerce to make themselves 
and their country rich, and therefore respected. The ex-dominant 
classes, so far as they are enlightened, will fit themselves to their 
altered circumstances; so far as they are ignorant, and therefore 
irreconcilable, they will disappear. The energies now directed to 
political agitation with a grievous waste of public time will find 
their proper scope in promoting social and industrial reforms. Let 
us have all this consummation and bliss as soon as possible, and 
seek to educate the Irish poor without delay by putting as much 
power as is consistent with public safety into their hands. We do not 
believe that the Popery credited with such baleful effects upon igno- 
rant societies will stand the light of education and of discussion. Like 
the other dominant classes just mentioned, Romanism must either 
accommodate itself to modern democracy or it must disappear. Its 
obscurantism is to be overcome by turning upon it the search-light 
of free education. If creeds and sects still quarrel, let them settle 
their conflicts without interference of the Imperial Government. 
They will soon come to look on such quarrels as foolish and vulgar.’ 

In this way the sanguine view of a Roman Ireland may be 
justified. 

But there is also a desponding view of the situation. We need 
not now inquire whether the peculiarities of the Roman Catholic 
populace are due to race, to creed, to former political servitude, or to 
lack of education. All these causes probably contribute to the 
result, though, according to the creed or temper of the critic, he is 
likely to assign to one of them the whole result. Nevertheless upon 
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this general result many calm observers agree. The Irish Roman 
Catholic peasantry, and even the classes superior to them, are 
indeed above the corresponding classes in England in general 
intelligence, in social charm, in quick sympathy, in cheerfulness and 
versatility under difficulties. But they are inferior in honesty, in 
diligence, in lawfulness, in sturdiness. It is only by means of these 
latter qualities that local self-government can ever be successful. 
To grant privileges in the expectation that they will create the 
necessary virtues which deserve them, is putting the cart before the 
horse. It is, indeed, not certain whether a long and gradual system 
of education in politics will ever turn the Roman Catholic Irishman, 
when he has the whole field to himself, into a law-loving thrifty 
citizen. Even on the new soil of America, while the Protestant 
emigrants from the North have proved a great accession of strength to 
the United States, the Roman Catholic emigrants, crowding together 
in the cities, have been a source of grave political disorder. The 
possession of ample privileges there has not yet cured them of their 
defects.” Is it likely to do so here? Most probably all the 
education in the world will not change these features, and to the 
end of time Ireland will only be truly happy and prosperous under 
the control of a single leader—a king in reality, whether he be 
crowned or uncrowned. In any case, the people in its present 
condition is wholly unfit for self-government. 

Such is the dark view of the situation which is expressed by 
many intelligent people in Ireland. 

Here then is the problem set before the governors of Ireland in 
the near future. They will have to deal with a Roman Catholic 
Ireland. The help they have got from the former loyal classes will 
disappear. They will have to deal with a dominant Romanism. 
And, most unfortunately for politicians, they cannot expect to be 
judged by the honesty of their intentions. They cannot justify 
themselves by declaring that they have acted according to their con- 
science regardless of consequences. The most pious and well dis- 
posed of men, if he promote a policy which ends in disaster, will be 
condemned by public opinion to the nethermost hell. The veriest 
knave who foresees the future, and provides for the expansion and 
prosperity of the Empire, will be exalted by the same opinion into a 
popular hero. If we could be sure that the Irish Roman Catholics, 
lay and clerical, would turn out like their leading English brethren, 
the Norfolks, Denbighs, Abingdons, loyal to the Crown and to 
English institutions, all would be more than well. We might then 
find even Home Rule no bugbear, but a far more practical and intelli- 
gent government than that of English officials. The old conflict of 
creeds would be laid at rest, and if the Protestant remnants were not 
only tolerated but protected, their high qualities might still shed 
lustre upon their country. Even now many intelligent Protestants 
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would rather serve under purely Roman Catholic control than under 
that balanced control of rival creeds which is for the moment 
the fashionable compromise of distracted politicians. The verdict of 
the historian upon such a settlement could not but be favourable, 
and the statesmen who brought it about might fairly claim to be 
regarded as great public benefactors. 

On the other hand, let us suppose the Protestant minority exter- 
minated or subdued, while the majority retains its present leaders, 
its present watchwords, its present sentiments. In the first place, 
the small number of educated and cultivated Roman Catholic 
gentlemen who would counsel moderation, and the protection of the 
valuable remnant of Protestants willing to stay in Ireland, would 
be silenced. They would be scouted as lukewarm patriots. The 
small number of free-thinking Nationalists, who have emancipated 
themselves from the influence of their clergy, would be set aside. 
They would be discredited as opponents of religion. Every com- 
petition would be restricted, so far as possible, to Irish candidates, 
however incompetent. A knowledge of the Irish tongue, real or 
pretended, would frequently replace all solid qualifications for 
important public appointments. Emigration would if possible 
be stopped, and the poor be scattered over derelict estates, which most 
of them would not know how to till, and would gladly sell to the 
nearest gombeen-man. There would certainly ensue all over the coun- 
try a totally mistaken appreciation of the quality of local products, 
whether mental or material, owing to the habit of exaggerated praise 
of things Irish, which is even now with difficulty kept in check. I 
have seen a novel by a popular politician, which had no literary 
merit, and disappeared in a few weeks, lauded in the local Press as a 
masterpiece which neither Walter Scott nor George Eliot could have 
produced. It was declared to be the book of the age. I have seen 
a respectable Irish poet compared in the same way with Homer, 
4Eschylus, and Shakespeare, and, with a public wholly ignorant of 
these great masters, the comparison had a fine sound, and seemed 
to come from a person who had made poetry his study. If there 
were no Imperial influences, no Anglo-Irish public to check these 
falsehoods by its ridicule, and by the production of work which 
commands the attention of Europe, the country would be in 
imminent danger of having all its standards of merit reduced or 
falsified, all its ideals of work lowered, so that a boastful and 
self-contented mediocrity would mar Irish work and degrade Irish 
society. 

It is this mediocrity which is the most serious symptom of the 
health of many modern societies. There are divers ways of dis- 
couraging or crushing originality and independence of thought. You 
can do it by competitive examinations, or by compulsory patriotism, 
or by the terrors of a religion, or by the favours lavished on menial 
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literary labour. Independent thinkivg is like some delicate plant, 
which refuses to live in the protection of a hothouse, and yet cannot 
bear any extremes in the open air. It will die of parching or of 
damp ; of chilling blasts or burning sun. Butin some unlikely nook 
will it grow and thrive, perhaps among weeds or in poor soil, to the 
astonishment and delight of the gardener. There is now a belief in 
Ireland that this plant would be quite common, if it only found its 
congenial place. Every day you meet broken-down shabby idlers, 
the very personifications of failure, whose friends describe them with 
the compassionate formula: ‘that man could have done anything.’ 
But when the Protestant competition is gone, and all the resultant 
patronage is devoted to giving these creatures posts and incomes, 
can anyone imagine that their duties will be efficiently done, or that 
the public service will not suffer enormous damage ? 

So far I have only considered the possible effects of the Romanisa- 
tion of Ireland upon that country itself. I will add a few reflections 
upon the Imperial aspect of such a change. 

The somewhat violent statements in the King’s formal declaration 
upon his accession have suddenly brought back to the memory of 
British citizens the forgotten fact that the English sovran and the 
Pope were for a long time at deadly enmity—an enmity quite 
peculiar, and not like the ordinary conditions of war with any other 
power, which mightalternate with peace, and even with mutual respect. 
The recent protests of eminent and loyal English Roman Catholics 
against this declaration were received with much sympathy by many 
English Protestants, who thought it was barbarous and insulting to 
the feelings of their worthy fellow-countrymen. Very few, however, 
seem to have known that this declaration was originally no wanton 
attack upon Popery, but a reply to, and a protest against formal declara- 
tions of more than one Pope, that it was no crime for Roman Catholic 
subjects of the British Crown to refuse their allegiance to any 
Protestant king of England, to depose him, and to fight against him 
as against the Turk. This question of the refusal of Roman Catholics 
to take the oath of allegiance agitated the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles the First, and even the compromise to ‘ render 
unto Cesar the things that be Czesar’s,’ and to the Pope the things that 
be his, was rejected by the Roman Church. The adherence of that 
Church to an outrageous doctrine, which has never been formally dis- 
avowed, drove the leaders of Protestant England at the settlement 
with William the Third to maintain the reply of the King among 
the ceremonies of his accession. I will not argue that this historical 
reason for the survival of the declaration justifies its retention, for, 
in common with others, I feel the force of the temperate protest 
of the English Roman Catholics. But I will note it as characteristic 
that the protest of the leading Nationalist organ in Ireland was 
so villainous that the mildest of Irish Governments was obliged 
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to suppress it. The old and traditional doctrine, taught to the Irish 
people by generations of persecuted priests, that no allegiance was 
due to the Protestant king of England, was there still alive and in 
full vigour. The homage of an English cardinal was branded as 
the surrender of a great principle. 

We may, therefore, well ask, when all Ireland becomes Roman 
Catholic, who will be regarded as its real sovran by the people—the 
King of England or the Pope of Rome? We will not be put off with 
the old distinction so often offered as a compromise, that the one will 
command in things temporal, the other in things spiritual. This 
distinction appears to me mere rubbish. Are temporal and spiritual 
separated by such a dividing line that they stand clearly apart? 
Does not the spiritual, and has not the spiritual a right to, interfere 
whenever it chooses with all temporal questions? And when a 
direct conflict of opinion, and of direction, arises between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual sovran, is there any doubt which the subject 
of both will choose? Is there any doubt which he ought to choose ? 
‘No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will hold to the one and despise the other.’ And 
so when the Protestant minority is crushed out of Ireland, there is a 
danger that the moderate and loyal Catholic minority who hold with 
their English brethren will be silenced, and that Ireland will become 
actively hostile to British and Imperial interests. The leaders will 
refuse to contribute soldiers and sailors to the Imperial service ; they 
will support by sentiment, possibly even by subsidies of men, if not 
of money, every active enemy of England, especially if he be of 
their creed; they will strive by every means to widen the gulf 
which still subsists between England and Roman Catholic Ireland. 

It is only just to quote against this gloomy forecast the instance 
of the province of Quebec, where the French population has been 
allowed to retain not only its religion, but its language. Though 
there is an active and outspoken anti-British press in Quebec, 
the current war, which brought out such offensive declarations of 
Irish disloyalty, only once, so far as I know, sounded the same jarring 
note in Canada. There were, we hope, among the Canadian troops 
so distinguished in South Africa, many from Quebec. If Ireland, 
through better education and longer practice of liberty, can attain to 
the same reconciliation with England, all may be well. It must, 
however, be added that the only alternative to British rule for Quebec 
is the rule of the United States. If Spain with its Most Catholic 
King were the adjacent Power, would the loyalty of Quebec be so 
assured ? 

Let me not be told that considerations of interest are, after all, 
paramount, and that the Irish people, however devoted to the Pope and 
his creed, will not in the long run ignore their own advantage. I will 
not deny that there is much selfish and sordid dealing in Irish politics, 
and even in Irish national life. But there is also this peculiar feature 
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which disturbs vulgar calculation. At any moment ideals—they may 
be false or foolish, but still they are ideals—may reassert themselves. 
While they are there, no considerations of interest will stand against 
them ; they dominate the Irish mind. This is probably the chief 
reason why the mutton-headed Englishman is ever telling us that he 
finds Lrish problems insoluble. 


P.S.—While these words were being printed, there occurred in 
Belfast an outrageous attack of Protestant upon Roman Catholic 
workmen, which was brought up in Parliament, and so published 
throughout the Empire as an example of Protestant intolerance. Such 
it undoubtedly was, but the Empire has not been similarly informed 
of the events which were happening in Limerick at the same time, 
and which were a potent stimulus to the outbreak. I quote them in 
the words of the principal sufferer, whose statements have not been 
controverted. 

[Letter to the Daily Express for June 16, 1901 | 


On Friday, May 31, my daughter being ill, I sent for Dr. Long. On that 
night the door of my room was broken in by a mob, who crowded up the stairs 
from the street. This is a tenement house, in which we are the only Protestant 
family. The only window in the room, containing twelve panes of glass, had five 
panes broken by stones thrown into the room. Our baby, four months old, was 
sleeping in its cot beneath the window, and has since been lying beneath the broken 
window. When my wife went out on Sunday to get some water she was stoned 
and her can smashed. There were, I understund, two arrests made by the police. 
On a recent evening a Roman Catholic priest came into my room and remarked, 
‘Well, is it you who is causing all this annoyance?’ My wife told him it was 
not; that she did not know why the annoyance was being caused. He then said, 
‘It is a nice place you have nested yourselves amongst my people.’ I told him 
if they were his people they were a disgrace to the clergy of Limerick. He said, 
‘Be cool, my buck, you will only bave half of it, and you won’t have the best of it.’ 
I went to the door and asked him to leave the room, that we did not belong to 
his religion, and did not want him. Instead of going out he went over to the 
window, and said he would stop as long as he liked; that Dr. Long was not a 
proper person to bring amongst his people. He asked ‘ How long were we Protes- 
tants?’ I replied since we were born. He then left the room. On June 4, I 
received a letter from the landlord, who had asked us on Monday morning to leave 
the room by that night. In that letter he says :—‘ Don’t place much reliance on 
the police for protection, as what can a few men do in face of a large mob? If 
you take a friend’s advice you will leave the locality as soon as youcan. .. . You 
know you can have no pleasure in remaining where you are. You may as well be 
in prison as stay there. ... If the doctor calls again all the people will say 
you are defying them, which will make matters a thousand times worse, and I 
fear something serious will happen.’ 

[There follow more details of the same kind. } 

I will thank you to make these facts public. I am only a working man, but 
now am deprived of my earnings owing to my illness.— Your obedient servant, 

Hvueu M‘Cane. 
19, Broad Street, Limerick, June 8, 1901. 


This case illustrates very clearly the dangers which I had pointed 
out as probable in the future. 


J. P. Manarry. 
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THE RECENT NEW STAR IN PERSEUS 


No more remarkable astronomical event could have marked the first 
year of the new century than that which occurred on the 22nd of 
February last. At twenty minutes to 3 a.m. Dr. T. J. Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, saw a New Star shining brightly in the constellation of 
Perseus, where his accurate knowledge of all which are visible to the 
unaided eye at once assured him that none of anything like such 
brilliancy had been previously seen. 

This startling apparition was of rather more than the third magni- 
tude ; or, in other words, about twenty times as bright as the faintest 
star that can be seen without a telescope. There was therefore no 
doubt about the observation, although the position of the con- 
stellation, which was about to set below the north-western horizon, 
made it somewhat difficult. 

The next evening this wonderful star was brighter than Aldebaran. 
On the 23rd it even rivalled Capella, well known for its great 
brilliancy in a neighbouring part of the sky. Besides Sirius, the 
brightest in the heavens, Arcturus was the only star that at all sur- 
passed it among those that are visible in the latitude of London. 

But there was no trace of its presence, only twenty-eight hours 
before Dr. Anderson’s discovery, upon a stellar photograph taken by 
Mr. Stanley Williams of Hove, which distinctly showed very faint 
stars down to about the twelfth magnitude. The New Star had there- 
fore undoubtedly increased nearly 10,000 fold in its light in twenty- 
eight hours, or less. And some other photographs taken at the 
Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., indicated that the increase was 
probably 100,000 fold in the course of about three days. 

After attaining to so wonderful a maximum on the 23rd of 
February, the New Star's brightness fell through four whole magni- 
tudes in the course of the three following weeks. During this time, 
however, a certain amount of rise and fall occasionally produced a 
fluctuation in its light, which interrupted a decline, otherwise 
steady, to a magnitude about half-way between the third and fourth. 
Then, on the 19th of March, an especially sudden fall of about one- 
and-a-half magnitudes occurred. This involved a diminution of 
about three-fourths of its then light, and brought it down to a 
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minimum equal to that of a fifth-magnitude star. But in the course 
of the next two days it rose once more to magnitude three-and-a-half. 
And a repetition of this large and rapid change took place three or 
four times in succession, with very remarkable regularity, at intervals 
of about three days. 

During the next month (after which the star’s position and the 
longer daylight hindered further observations) its light continued to 
decline, until it was at times too faint to be seen with the naked eye ; 
but the oscillations just referred to still proceeded, although with less 
regularity, and with a longer period of about five days in duration. 

At first the New Star’s light was bluish-white. After a few days 
it began to show an orange tint. By the 3rd of March it was claret- 
red. Subsequently it varied from red to orange, the redness some- 
times being very intense, and in general most noticeable when its light 
was brightest. 

Such observations, attainable without instrumental help, were 
certainly sufficient to indicate that something very stupendous had 
occurred. The appearance of a New Star, and especially of one so 
exceedingly brilliant, must always be of the highest interest; an 
interest enhanced by the mystery in which the greatest astronomers 
and physicists have still to confess that any such occurrence is 
shrouded. 

This being so, it would seem most natural to employ the best 
telescopic power available, in the endeavour to fathom the mys- 
tery. But, if this be done, it is found that the telescope fails. 
It reveals nothing further of importance. No fresh knowledge 
of any value is gained by its use. It simply enables us to follow the 
changes of the star’s light, in their colour and amount, when it is too 
faint to be seen by the naked eye. It prolongs the time throughout 
which such observations may be made, but it does very little more. 
The observations remain of the same class and character as those 
made by the unaided eye ; except that the accurate measurements of 
position which can be effected with a telescope are sufficient to 
show that New Stars are situated far away in the stellar spaces 
amongst the other stars. They are not apparitions, which appear to 
be very bright because of their especial nearness to us; but are at 
distances which are practically immeasurable, like those of the stars 
in general. The telescope brings us no nearer to any knowledge 
of the cause of the wondrous sight at which we gaze. 

Happily, however, one more instrument can be added to the 
telescope. The spectroscope gives the help we need. By its aid 
the New Star’s light can be spread out into a spectrum, or coloured 
band, in which details are seen full of the deepest meaning, involving 
wonders almost past belief; details which, however, in many respects, 
puzzle the student increasingly the more they are studied; while 
every augmentation of the efficiency of the spectroscope used seems 
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to reveal something fresh, which ne hypothesis as yet formulated can 
fully explain. 

The explanation of the phenomenon of a New Star is, therefore, 
a mystery still unsolved. Nevertheless we hope it may be of use and 
interest to state some of the more important results attained in the 
observations of the recent New Star in Perseus, and of other such stars 
previously seen. We shall also endeavour to show, without entering 
into any minuter details, how far the various suggestions, as yet put 
forward, have afforded any probable explanation of the origin of so 
startling and vast an outburst of light, of its rapid fall, and still more 
rapid previous rise. 

New Stars are rare. From their transitory appearance they are 
also called Temporary Stars. But it seems best upon the whole to 
call them New, as astronomers designate them by the Latin adjective 
Nova ; the technical name for the recently seen star in Perseus being 
Nova Persei. Either name, New or Temporary, is not, however, used 
in an altogether absolute sense. A star, New to the naked eye, or in 
a small telescope, may have been previously visible as a very faint 
object in a large instrument; or may so remain subsequently, as in 
certain recorded instances. 

Before the invention of the telescope about eighteen New Stars 
are mentioned. Some three or four of these are of a somewhat 
doubtful character, as they are only found in ancient Chinese records, 
which give few details, but term them ‘ Ke-sing,’ that is guest-stars, 
or stranger-stars amongst the others. In at least two other cases a 
tailless comet has probably been put down as a New Star. But most 
of the instances tabulated seem to be authentic, and three deserve 
especial notice. 

The earliest in the list was seen 134 B.c., according to the Chinese 
records of Ma-tuan-lin. It may with all probability be identified 
with the star whose appearance astonished Hipparchus. According 
to a statement of Pliny, it led Hipparchus to form the Catalogue 
of the stars, and of their places, which he left behind him as an 
invaluable legacy to all succeeding ages; and which he is said to 
have made in order to facilitate the detection of any other similar 
apparition ; or of the disappearance, or change of place, of any star. 

Passing over about fifteen other instances of Jess importance, 
we come to 1572 A.D., when the most brilliant New Star ever seen 
suddenly burst forth in the constellation of Cassiopeia. It is 
especially associated with the name of Tycho Brahe, who observed 
it very assiduously. At its brightest it was visible in full daylight, 
and surpassed the maximum light of Venus. After about seventeen 
months it faded from view..- 

The next in date was also the next in order of brightness. It 
appeared in 1604 a.D., and is generally named after Kepler, who 
wrote a learned treatise upon it. It was seen for about eighteen 
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months and rivalled Jupiter in its light, although not visible like 
Tycho’s in the daytime. 

The first noticed after Galileo had introduced the use of the 
telescope was discovered by Father Anthelm in 1670 a.p., but it was 
of much less brilliancy than the two preceding. Then followed a 
long and barren interval of 178 years until 1848 a.p.; when Mr. 
Hind (at Mr. Bishop’s observatory in Regent’s Park) found the next 
New Star in the constellation of Ophiuchus. It was at that time 
rather too faint to be seen without a telescope, although it shortly rose 
to somewhat above the fifth magnitude, or one magnitude higher than 
the lowest visible to the naked eye. But, in accordance with our 
previous statement, very little advantage could be gained from the 
jelescope, either in 1670 a.p., or with the much improved form to which 
it had attained in 1848 a.p. Consequently nothing of importance 
was discovered by its use as to either of these stars, or as to another 
seen in 1860 a.D. by two experienced observers in the midst of a 
Nebula in the constellation of Scorpio. 

We now, however, arrive at an epoch of remarkable interest in 
the observation and study of New Stars, when the wonderful powers 
of the Spectroscope were applied tothe investigation of their light, 
revealing detail after detail full of information with regard to their 
physical condition. The next New Star appeared in the constellation 
of the Northern Crown in 1866 4.p.; and Dr. (now Sir William) 
Huggins forthwith examined it, in conjunction with Dr. Miller, in 
the Observatory at Tulse Hill, with the stellar spectroscope which 
had recently afforded the first proof of the gaseous constitution of a 
Nebula. 

Before, however, we endeavour to explain the spectroscopic 
observations then and subsequently made, it is necessary to premise 
a few elementary facts with regard to the nature of the instrument 
used, and of the spectra formed when various kinds of light are 
trensmitted through it. With a spectroscope, an examination of 
the effect produced, by transmitting a beam of light through a prism, 
or a series of prisms (or wedges) of glass, can be accurately made 
by means of lenses, some of which are used to magnify the details 
seen. Before the beam of light falls upon the prism (or the first 
of the prisms, if more than one are used) it is made to pass between 
the parallel edges of two plates of metal, which are very close together. 
The beam at its incidence is thereby reduced to the form of a fine 
straight line of very narrow breadth. Or, by a suitable arrangement, 
the light from the otherwise point-like image of a star is similarly 
brought into the form of a fine line. 

If the light to be examined be ordinary white light coming 
from some white-hot solid substance, so heated as to be luminous 
(or it may be from a white-hot liquid), it is then found that the 
narrow bright line is spread out sideways, by the effect of its 
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passage through the prism, or prisms, in both directions. The line is 
changed into a lengthened band of rainbow colours, the tint being 
red at one end, and violet at the other end, while the intermediate 
tints are usually termed in order, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
indigo. This band of beautifully coloured light, when the source of 
light is as above stated, is free from any gaps, or breaks, in the 
whole of its length, and is termed a continuous spectrum. In reality 
it extends much farther in each direction than the eye can perceive, 
because the eye is only sensitive to wave-lengths in light which lie 
between the greater length of those which produce the light visible 
at the red end, and the shorter length of those which are seen at the 
violet end. But that one of the two invisible extensions which lies 
beyond the visible violet end is of much importance, inasmuch as it 
possesses a power greater even than that of the visible part to impress 
itself and its details upon a photographic plate. 

The spectrum produced is not, however, always a continuous one. 
If light from a luminous gas (under any ordinary conditions of 
temperature and pressure) be sent through the prism (or series of 
prisms) an entirely different effect, or spectrum, will result. Instead 
of an unbroken coloured band, a limited number of narrow isolated 
coloured lines appear, separated by dark spaces from one another. 
Each is a repetition, or image, of the incident line of white light, but 
each is coloured with the tint that would be found in the correspond- 
ing part of a continuous spectrum such as we have previously 
described. The light derived from any given gas, or vapour, always 
produces the same series of brightly coloured isolated lines; and 
each such line always occupies its own definite position relatively to 
.the rest, and to the whole length which would be occupied by a 
continuous spectrum. The individual lines may, however, vary to 
some extent in regard to narrowness or greater thickness ; or, as it is 
often expressed, the lines may be more, or less, fine or broadened. 

Further, if such a luminous gas is not seen by itself, but a 
luminous solid, or liquid, giving out such light as would form a 
continuous spectrum, is situated behind the gas, let us enquire what 
the conjoint result will be. It proves to be different, according as 
the gas is hotter, or cooler, than the light-giving substance upon 
which it is superposed. If the gas be the hotter, the isolated bright 
coloured lines from its spectrum will shine out, at intervals, upon the 
continuous spectrum which comes from the light of the solid sub- 
stance, intensifying the brightness wherever they occur. If, on the 
other hand, the luminous gas (or vapour) be cooler than the underlying 
luminous matter, not only will the bright lines belonging to the vapour 
disappear, but each individual bright line is changed into an exactly 
similar dark line. The vapour in fact absorbs and destroys just those 
portions of the light from behind it which pass where its own bright 
lines would be situated. The resultis that the cooler vapour, when in 
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front of such a source of light as would otherwise give a continuous 
spectrum, produces, in that continuous spectrum, a series of gaps, or 
dark lines, the positions of which will always be the same, if caused 
by the same vapour, and therefore indicate what vapour has produced 
them. 

If, then, a certain set of bright lines are at any time seen by 
themselves, or are seen superposed upon a continuous spectrum, we 
say—They must come from a certain gas or vapour, in a luminous 
condition, shining in the former case by itself, or, in the latter case, 
shining in front of some incandescent matter, which is behind the 
vapour. And this matter which produces the continuous spectrum 
must be at a lower temperature than the gas in front of it. 

If, however, we see a similar series of dark lines across the coloured 
band of the continuous spectrum, we say—The same gas must produce 
them, but it must be at a temperature which, although it may itself 
be high, is certainly less than that of the incandescent matter 
behind. 

It should further be mentioned that various sets, both of bright, 
or dark, lines, corresponding to the presence of several different 
gases, may be visible simultaneously. Also that the bright lines are 
usually termed Emission Lines, since they are due to the light 
emitted by the gas, or vapour. The dark lines are termed Absorp- 
tion Lines, because they are produced by an absorption of the light 
passing through them from the luminous matter which they overlie. 

We are now in a position to understand how important may be 
the meaning of such lines as we have just described, when seen in 
the spectrum formed from the light of a New Star. They have been 
found in every New Star that has been examined with the spectroscope 
from the year 1866 onwards. When, on the first opportunity after 
hearing of the appearance of the New Star of that year, Sir William 
Huggins and Dr. Miller tested its light, they saw a band of 
colour crossed by certain dark lines, or bands, which indicated a con- 
siderable amount of absorption by cooler vapours. But they also 
saw five bright lines clearly shining forth, the positions of two, or 
three, indicating that they were due to hydrogen gas. It was 
therefore proved that much of the light of the star was derived from 
vast quantities of Hydrogen, and other luminous vapours. The first 
step was achieved towards the discovery of the actual physical 
condition of such stars, and of the nature of the processes operating 
upon them. 

Ten years afterwards, in 1876, another New Star appeared in the 
constellation of the Swan. By that time several skilful observers 
were provided with more powerful and efficient spectroscopes, which 
revealed various bright, and dark, linesof importance in the star’s light, 
in addition to those seen in the Nova of 1866. As the light gradually 
faded some of the bright lines vanished, while other additional ones 
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appeared. Their intensities, doubtless, altered in connection with 
the various processes which were going on upon the star. Neverthe- 
less, comparatively little additional information was gained, except 
that it was perceived that some of the lines, although due to 
substances unknown, were the same as some of those found in a 
certain well-known and remarkable class of stars of limited number 
which are termed Wolf-Rayet stars. In some of the later obser- 
vations of the star, it was also thought that the bright line which 
remained most persistently visible, after others had faded, was the 
same as the chief line seen in the spectra of gaseous Nebule. Both 
in the star of 1866 and in that of 1876, there was therefore an 
intermingling of bright and dark lines in the spectrum. 

Only a passing mention need be made of another New Star which 
appeared for awhile (like that of 1860) in the midst of a nebula in 
1885, viz. almost in the centre of the great nebula in Andromeda. 
This star seemed to be of a somewhat unusual character, showing very 
slight indications of lines in its spectrum, and is therefore of little 
interest in our present discussion. 

Then seven more years elapsed, until, on the Ist of February, 
1892, the same Dr. Anderson to whom the honour of the discovery of 
the star of last February is also due discovered a New Star of the 
highest interest in the constellation of Auriga. This Nova of 1892 
(or, as it is sometimes termed, of 1891, since it was subsequently 
found that it had imprinted itself as a New Star on stellar photo- 
graphs taken in December 1891) was only of the fifth mag- 
nitude. Notwithstanding this, the increased spectroscopic power 
applied to it, especially by Sir William and Lady Huggins, and in 
America, effected a new revelation in its light. In addition to the 
simultaneous appearance of bright, and dark, lines due to the vapours 
of Hydrogen, Calcium, Sodium, and other elements, a novel, but 
unmistakable, feature appeared, never clearly (if at all) perceived 
before, the study and interpretation of which are likely to lead to some 
really satisfactory interpretation of the phenomena of these wonderful 
bodies. 

This new feature of the star of 1892 consisted in the appear- 
ance, side by side with many of the bright lines which shine in the 
star’s spectrum, of dark lines, which, from their close proximity to the 
bright ones, seem as if they must in some way be due to the vapours 
of the same substances which produce the bright lines. The effect 
is that of a series of brighter lines drawn at intervals across a fainter 
band of colours, at various positions in its length, with a dark line 
drawn at the same time close alongside of each bright one. 

If any such pair of bright and dark lines be due to masses of the 
same vapour, differing in their temperatures, it would of course 
follow that both the lines could not be exactly in their normal posi- 
tions where that vapour would ordinarily produce them, otherwise each 
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such dark line would fall exactly upon its bright companion, instead 
of at its side. Each pair would be superimposed, and more or less 
obliterated, the resultant effect appearing to be brighter, or darker, 
according to which of the pair might be the stronger and master the 
other. Careful measurements presently showed that both sets of lines 
were notably displaced from what should accurately have been their 
legitimate places, the bright lines being shifted somewhat towards 
the red end of the spectrum, and the dark lines, somewhat more 
decidedly, in the opposite direction, towards its violet end. 

Here it should be noticed that this appearance was not only seen 
by the eye when applied to the spectroscope, but it had become 
possible, by this time, to obtain photographs of such a spectrum on 
plates suitably fitted to the instrument. These photographs exhibi- 
ted a greatly increased length of spectrum beyond the violet portion 
visible to the eye, viz. that further unseen portion which, as 
previously stated, possesses much photographic power. And the 
additional length of the spectrum, thus recorded, not only showed 
additional bright lines of much interest, but also exhibited numerous 
additional pairs of bright, and dark, lines situated side by side, as in 
the visible spectrum. 

It was at once perceived that a most valuable discovery had been 
made. Its importance has, however, since become far greater than 
at that time could have been anticipated, owing to the fact that the 
same feature has reappeared in three other New Stars, and that in 
all four cases the dark companion lines have invariably been seen on 
the same side of the bright lines, 7.e. upon the side leading to the 
violet end of the spectrum. This unchangeableness in their position 
is very full of meaning. 

Two of these three New Stars which we have just mentioned, 
as well as four others, in the spectra of which less detail can be 
detected, have been discovered during the last few years in a very 
remarkable manner. At Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., a long- 
continued series of stellar photographs have been taken. These are 
not simply photographs in which the stars appear as minute discs on 
the plate, but an arrangement is made by which the spectrum of 
every star whose light is sufficiently bright is photographed. This 
is done by placing a prism in front of the object-glass of the 
telescope, through which the light of each star passes. For the 
purpose of photographing a number of such spectra at the same 
time, this method is superior to that in which the prism is placed in 
a spectroscope at the eye end of the telescope. The spectra thus 
photographed, when examined under a microscope, have shown 
details sufficient for the discovery of many very interesting stars of 
various classes, and amongst them of six New Stars, whose spectra 
have appeared for a short time and then vanished away. 

Of these, one was photographed in 1887 in Perseus (so that the 
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recent New Star may more properly be termed Nova Persei No. 2) ; one 
in 1893; two in 1895; one in 1898; and one in 1899. All six have 
been detected by Mrs. Fleming in her long-continued and very skilful 
examination of the photographic plates at the Harvard Observatory. 
And in the spectra of at least two of the six—viz. in that of 1893 in 
the constellation of Norma, and in that of 1895 in the part of the 
constellation of Argo termed Carina—the side-by-side appearance of 
pairs of bright, and dark, lines was again noticed. 

The same remarkable feature was therefore anxiously looked for 
in the spectrum of the very brilliant New Star of last February. It 
was at once distinctly seen, especially in the lines of Hydrogen, on 
and after the 24th of February, both in the visible spectrum 
observed with the eye, and in numerous photographs obtained 
in England, Germany, and America. At the same time some of 
the bright lines were exceptionally brilliant. They were also 
in general of an extraordinary breadth; and it should further be 
carefully noticed that they seemed, so far as measurements made of 
their estimated centres indicated, to be very little displaced from 
their normal positions, while the sideway shift or displacement 
of the dark lines was very considerable. We may also be allowed 
once more to repeat that it was found, as in the three previous cases 
in which a similar appearance had been noticed, that any displace- 
ment of the bright lines from a normal position was invariably 
towards the red end of the spectrum, while that of the dark lines 
was invariably towards the violet end. 

Until quite recently there seemed to be only one possible mean- 
ing in such a shift, or displacement, of these lines. If it were towards 
the violet end of the spectrum it was considered that it must be due 
to a movement of approach in the source of light relatively to the 
observer, for the waves of light received by the eye would then enter 
it somewhat more rapidly. They would therefore produce the effect 
of waves of a somewhat shorter wave-length. But it can be proved 
that the waves, or undulations, which produce the variously coloured 
portions of the spectrum become gradually shorter and shorter the 
nearer they are to its violet end. The approach towards the ob- 
server of a source of light, producing a shortening effect upon 
the length of its waves, would therefore cause any bright, or dark, lines 
derived from it to be somewhat displaced, or shifted, towards the 
violet region. In like manner, if the source of light were receding 
from the observer, the corresponding shift in the position of the lines 
observed would be towards the red end of the spectrum, while the 
extent of any such displacement would in both cases depend upon 
the velocity of the approach or recession. The theoretical principle 
involved in this is generally termed the Doppler principle, Christian 
Doppler having first drawn attention to it in the year 1842. 

When, therefore, such a shifting of bright and dark lines, in 
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opposite directions, as gave them the appearance of pairs, side by side, 
was noticed in the spectrum of the Nova of 1892 in Auriga, it was 
at once suggested that two bodies must be present in what appeared, 
owing to its distance, to be a single star. One, it was said, sur- 
rounded by a vast amount of brilliantly shining gas, must be that 
which produced the bright lines in the spectrum; and that body 
must be receding from us, because those lines were shifted towards 
the red end of the spectrum. The other body must be one which 
would produce the dark lines by the absorption of cooler vapours ; 
while their displacement, towards the violet end, indicated that 
it was rapidly approaching towards us. Presently it was even 
suggested that more than two such bodies, possibly four or five, 
might be involved ; because, in parts of the spectrum, more than two 
such bright and dark lines were found close together, side by side. 

Before long, however, it began to be recognised that this last 
supposition was very improbable, and that some of these juxta- 
positions of lines might be produced by masses of certain vapours, 
surging up with varying velocities from a brilliant and highly heated 
surface beneath them, and in different physical conditions at different 
altitudes. Bright lines superposed upon dark lines, or dark lines 
upon bright ones, supposed to be due to a mass of vapour varying in 
temperature and density in its different portions, and sometimes several 
such lines side by side, are also seen from time to time in the light of 
the Sun when passed through a spectroscope, and are technically termed 
reversals.' It was therefore suggested that some portions of masses of 
vapour rushing about in tornado-like and cyclonic storms upon the 
New Star might be approaching the observer, while at the same time 
other portions of the same gas might be receding from him. If so, 
they might, by their opposite velocities, produce lines displaced in 
opposite directions in the spectrum so as to appear side by side, some 
of which might be bright lines and some dark. 

Thus the necessity for the co-operation of the light of two bodies 
in the spectrum of the star became somewhat less assured. And 
recent researches have very decidedly tended in the same direction. 
It has been shown by Humphreys and Mohler, Wilsing, and others, 
that great pressure may exert a slight check, in a way never previously 
realised, upon luminous vibrations, which is sufficient to produce a 
certain amount of shift in spectrum lines ; and, further, that, in such 
a case, a double set of bright and dark lines side by side may originate 
in one and the same mass of vapour. In the most recent experiments, 
vapours are rendered luminous under very great pressure, by electrical 


' Strictly speaking, a reversal is the development of a narrower dark line in the 
midst of a broader bright line, or vice versa. Although only two lines are thus in- 
volved, the appearance, referred to in the text, is that of three, alternately dark and 
bright, side by side. A second reversal, in the midst of the first, in like manner pro- 
duces the appearance of five lines, side by side. 
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discharges which take place under water. In these circumstances 
double lines are seen, dark and bright, so shifted as to appear side by 
side, in close resemblance to those which, as we have stated, have 
formed the most notable and characteristic feature of the four suc- 
cessive New Stars in Norma, Auriga, Carina, and Perseus. 

The foregoing statements may help us to judge whether any 
conclusions with regard to New Stars can at present claim to be 
received with any degree of certainty, and to appreciate the greater, 
or less, value of some of the hypotheses by which it has been 
attempted to solve their mystery. 

Whatever has happened to cause the appearance of a New Star, 
it may surely be termed a catastrophe: so sudden and tre- 
mendous is the outburst of light, and of the heat which doubtless 
must accompany it. The 100,000-fold increase in the light of 
the recent New Star, in the course of not more than three or four 
days, is a sufficient proof of this. The suddenness of the effect has 
been compared with that of the pull of a trigger. But the question 
at once arises—What starts the process? What gives the pull? 

A collision between two previously dark, or nearly dark, stars, of 
large mass, if both were moving with rapid proper motions of their 
own through space, would generate a vast amount of light. Their 
momentum would in fact be transformed into both light and heat, 
even as the blows of a hammer make a piece of metal hot, or the 
impact of a cannon ball upon an armour plate produces a flash of 
light. It has been suggested that such a collision would easily cause 
all the sudden intensity of light seen in a New Star. But a simple 
mathematical calculation, depending upon the total amount of light 
received from all existing stars, is sufficient to show that individual 
stars are in general so far separated from one another that such an 
almost direct approach as would involve the actual collision of two 
stars is exceedingly improbable.* Moreover, if they so collided, and 
the sudden outburst of their light were so great, it is very difficult to 
conceive that the subsequent fading of the light could be so rapid as 
has frequently been observed. 

it has, again, been suggested that two dark stars, without coming 
into actual collision, might much more probably come into some- 
what close proximity, and rush past one another with great velocity. 
While so passing they might set up great disturbances of a tidal 
character in the fluid interior of one, or of both; and thereby, it is 
supposed, cause vast eruptions of intensely heated matter, much of 
which would be in a gaseous state. If two such bodies were of 
similar constitution, but in a condition of different temperature and 
density, owing to a difference in the stage to which they had attained 
in the process of their development, it is quite conceivable that the 
same vapours, being much hotter in the one body than in the other, 


? See, for example, an article by Mr. Edwin Holmes in the Journal of the British 
Astronomical Association, vol, xi. p, 276. 
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might produce in the one case a series of bright lines, and in the 
other case exactly the same series of dark lines. 

Then, as we have previously mentioned, if the one body, sur- 
rounded by the hotter vapours, were receding from us, and the other 
approaching to us, the two series of lines would be respectively 
shifted towards the red and violet ends of the spectrum. They would 
not fall upon one another, but be seen in pairs side by side, exactly 
as in the four New Stars which have exhibited this feature. 

But: there is a great difficulty involved in this hypothesis. The 
measured displacements showed a shift of the lines sufficiently 
great to necessitate velocities of approach and recession, in the two 
bodies, so enormous as to be hardly credible. In the case of the Nova 
in Auriga the hypothesis would involve a speed of 250 to 300 miles 
per second for the bright-line body; and of about 400 or 450 miles 
per second for the other body. And in the case of the recent 
New Star in Perseus (in which, as we have mentioned, nearly all the 
shift of position appeared to belong to the dark lines) a speed 
approaching to 1000 miles per second would be required for the body 
in which they originated. 

A further important objection to the hypothesis is afforded by the 
fact that the displacement of the bright and dark lines remained almost 
unaltered during several months in the case of the star of 1892. It 
is exceedingly difficult to conceive that the velocities of any two 
bodies, thus sweeping violently past one another, should remain for 
so long a time so little altered as regards approach to or recession 
from us. Again, therefore, it would seem to be more satisfactory if 
the spectrum seen can in any way be attributed to any process, or 
processes, affecting the light of some one-body. 

Nevertheless various modifications of the hypothesis of the 
derivation of the spectrum from two sources of light have been 
maintained with much persistency. The passing through one 
another of two swarms of meteorites, one composed of smaller 
members which would become more highly heated than the larger 
ones in the other swarm, has been suggested. Im that case the 
bright lines would be attributed to the vapours of the hotter set of 
meteorites, the dark lines to those of the cooler. The passage of 
one group through the other might be due to a casual rencontre, or 
to a revolution of one relatively to the other in an oval orbit of long 
period, in which they would, once in each revolution, come especially 
near together. But, if so, the violent outburst of the star’s light, 
although the intermediate intervals might be very long, ought 
certainly to be periodic. And such a recurrent appearance of a New 
Star as this would involve has never yet been observed. The swarms 
would also have to be of exceedingly large dimensions in order to 
produce the long continuance of the effect seen in some of these stars. 

Again, it has been proposed to attribute the appearance of a New 
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Star to its passage through a nebula. The star would be greatly 
raised in temperature by the transit. Vapours would rise from its 
heated surface, absorbing some of the light emitted by it, and pro- 
ducing dark lines in its spectrum. Particles of the nebula, it is said, 
would rush towards the star from all sides, and be converted into 
intensely heated gas, which would afford a bright-line spectrum. 
The process might last for a considerable time owing to the vast size 
of nebulz ; and, for the same reason, it would be much more probable 
that a dark star, in its onward course through space, might meet with 
a nebula than with another star. On the other hand, the process 
might be very brief if the star merely passed through the outer fringe 
ofanebula. Or again, if it passed through successive sheets, or folds, 
of the nebula, or through portions of varying density, more than one 
rise and fall in the light evolved, or even a very considerable re- 
invigoration, might occur from time to time, as has actually been 
observed. 

There appears, however, to be one almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty involved in the acceptance of any of these theories, which 
involve the united effect of the light derived from two bodies. It is 
this—Why should the body producing the dark-line spectrum have 
invariably been that one of the two which is approaching to us, in 
the case of all the four stars in which the double set of bright and 
dark lines has been seen? It is most improbable that this should 
be so in four consecutive instances. 

It is therefore all the more gratifying to find, as we have to some 
extent indicated in our previous statements, that recent progress 
in spectroscopy increasingly indicates that there are two ways in 
which the spectrum which has been shown by these four stars, and 
which is probably a distinguishing characteristic of all such stars, 
may be produced by the vapours of a single body ; while both the 
processes to which we refer may very probably act conjointly. 
The spectrum seen may in part depend upon the effects of very 
great pressure in the vapours of the star, in accordance with the 
recent investigations of Wilsing and others, in which, as we have 
said, a spectrum showing a similar appearance of double lines 
displaced side by side has been experimentally produced. And, 
secondly, it may be that the effect seen is partly—perhaps mostly— 
due to the movements and varying temperatures of the vapours 
involved. Hotter masses of vapour would produce bright lines in the 
spectrum, and cooler masses dark lines. And opposite movements 
would produce displacements of the lines in opposite directions. 

There would still be a difficulty in explaining why the cooler 
vapour producing the dark lines should in every case be that which 
is approaching to us, unless it be supposed that the velocity of that 
which is erupted from the part of the star which is facing towards us 
is always so great that it has time to reach a distance from its surface 
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where it cools sufficiently to produce an absorptive effect before it 
has lost its onward velocity towards us. But it is surely not unlikely, 
if a vast eruption of heated vapours upon one star is the cause 
of the remarkable spectrum seen, that we should be able, if we really 
understood the action of such an eruption, to show that a similar 
distribution of hotter or cooler vapours, and of varied velocities, com- 
bined with similar effects of cooling, would probably repeat them- 
selves in star after star. 

It is certainly not within our power at present to solve the 
problem satisfactorily, especially in its details. But we are decidedly 
disposed to believe that eruptive outbursts of great intensity, by their 
effects of pressure, density, temperature, and velocity (especially when 
bursting forth from different portions of a star’s surface in all 
directions), may produce not only those main features in its spectrum 
to which we have drawn special attention, but also other details, 
such as the broadening of lines, and the occurrence of maxima and 
minima of light in different parts of broadened lines, including those 
effects which are technically termed reversals. 

Nor do we think that there is any difficulty in regard to the violence 
of the eruptions that would be required. If, upon the earth, such an 
eruption as that of Krakatoa, a few years ago, could occur, apparently 
without any especial predisposing cause, and exhibit greater violence 
than any recorded in historic times, vastly greater effects of a similar 
kind might surely be possible upon some far larger globe. If, upon 
the Sun, eruptions occasionally exhibit velocities of 300 miles per 
second, why should not others on some of the stars possess velocities 
of 500, or even 1,000, miles per second? Such eruptions, it has also 
been suggested, might be accompanied by chemical dissociations, or 
combinations, involving heat, and light, and flame ; as well as by great 
electrical disturbances, of long continuance and excessive brilliance. 

It may also be noticed that such outbursts might easily start 
undulatory movements in a star’s molten interior, which might 
involve a more or less regularly periodic effect for a while. This 
might produce a renewed eruption every few days, whose period would 
naturally tend to lengthen, even if its intensity were not greatly 
lessened. This would exactly correspond with the variations, and 
their periods, observed in the recent New Star’s light from the 19th 
of March onwards. 

We have not, however, yet mentioned that, in the case of the recent 
star, it was possible, during the first day or two after its discovery, to 
effect spectroscopic observations at Harvard Observatory, where the 
sky was fortunately clear, at a time when the light of the star was 
still upon the increase. Such observations had never been made before. 
It was then found, on the evenings of the 22nd and 23rd of February, 
that the spectrum was of a character entirely different from that which 
appeared only one day later, and subsequently continued. In spite 
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of the great brilliance of the star’s light, the bright lines had not 
begun to shine forth. Their great broadening had not taken place. 
No pairs of lines were seen, but only a number of fine dark lines 
across the continuous band ofcolour. We may probably have to wait 
for further similar observations, upon some other New Star yet to 
appear, before we shall be able to understand all that this different 
preliminary form of spectrum may teach us, as to what is occurring 
at the actual time of such an outburst, or immediately after it has 
taken place. 

It were to be wished that these stars would appear more frequently, 
and also of sufficient brightness to attract attention to their observa- 
tion during the earlier part of their rise in light. There may 
probably be many such cases, among telescopic stars, that altogether 
escape notice. If so, the study of their faint spectra, even if they were 
detected, might be very ineffective. What is needed is a succession 
of New Stars of great brilliance, affording spectra whose details can 
be fully studied. There is, however, no doubt that the many obser- 
vations that have been made of the recent New Star will lead us 
onwards, when fully discussed, towards the solution of the very 
difficult problems involved. 

Our previous question nevertheless still remains unanswered. Even 
if the process is chiefly eruptive, even if the features seen in the spec- 
trum are due in the main to the light of one body—What pulls the 
trigger? Is it simply the inherent action of the star’s interior and 
surface conditions? Is it the crushing of a shrinking crust, or 
the accession of oceans to molten matter within the star? Is it the 
star’s passage through a nebula, or its grazing with some outlying 
portions of such a gaseous mass? Is it the near approach of some 
other body producing much more disturbance than it experiences 
itself? For it is quite possible, even if the light which we perceive 
be derived wholly, or almost wholly, from the vapours of one body, 
that some other independent body, or some companion star revolving 
in an orbit involving, at the time in question, close proximity, may 
have started a disturbance which, once set going, may develop enor- 
mous intensity. Or, as we have said, it is conceivable that a star, all 
by itself, might start its own disturbance. 

Without in the least attempting to dogmatise, we think that 
the hypothesis of the transit of a star through a nebula has upon the 
whole more reasons in its favour than any other. The transit might so 
disturb the star as to heat it into intense incandescence. The matter 
of the nebula itself might produce little of the light which we see. 
But it is by no means impossible that the star itself might in the 
end be changed into a partially nebuleus condition. 

E, LEDGER. 
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BACK TO THE LAND! 


The Old State of Things.—One hundred years ago the squire lived 
on and often farmed his own 500 or 600 acres; there was a small 
number of freeholders, the old yeomen, with about forty to fifty 
acres ; a common field for agriculture ; and an open common in every 
parish. Here the cottager could get fuel in the shape of peat or dead 
wood, with a turn-out for a cow, pig (if there were beech-mast or 
acorns), donkey and geese. There were also large wastes by the road- 
side, which, like the common, belonged to the lord of the manor, but 
were used free for grazing, &c., as aforesaid. Moreover, the lord was 
wont to allow a man to build a cottage on the waste and enclose a 
bit of land for garden and orchard on a copyhold or lifehold tenure 
at 2s. 6d.a year. This sort of squatter dwellings still exists in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest and in many other places. It is true 
that the labourer remained on the land, but he was uneducated and 
received a very low wage, supplemented by certain perquisites of 
corn and harvest money. He also threshed all through the winter 
on the barn-floor, and did other hard work which the modern labourer 
would not touch for love or money. 

We want to keep the labourer on the land, but I very much 
doubt both he possibility and the desirability of attempting any- 
thing like a restoration on the old lines. 

The Cause of Failure.—The Small Squire.—Cobbett, in his ‘ rural 
ride’ through Wiltshire in 1823, lamented the empty mansion in 
every village, as a great blow to the agricultural labourer, and put 
the withdrawal of the 1/. note as the cause of the failure, reducing 
the circulating medium. It may have had something to do with it. 
But the heavy repairs and the portions for children could not always 
be met by the sale of oak timber, even at the high prices then 
received; and then, as now, the man who holds land, without the 
help of other investments, can never provide for his children and 
keep his estate in proper order; and unless the heir marries an 
heiress, or brings in money by his own exertions, these small pro- 
perties must go to the hammer, and be swallowed up in the large 
properties which those who have made money elsewhere are pur- 
chasing on every side. 
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The Small Yeoman or Freeholder.—The last of the small free- 
holders in my neighbourhood was a respectable and sober yeoman ; 
he lived in an old timbered farmhouse, and farmed his forty acres 
of grass land. The eldest son asked for some money to start him in 
life—he raised it on mortgage, and his ruin began. The cows went, 
the pigs went, the geese went, the pasture resolved itself into its 
natural grasses ; and if the mortgagee, in his own interest, had not 
put the house in repair, the yeoman and his daughters would have 
been buried under the ruins. When he died the two daughters were 
saved from the degradation of the poorhouse by a friend providing 
them with a free cottage on condition that the Guardians gave them 
an outdoor allowance. 

The End of the Lifehold Cottager.—It is true that for a time the old 
lifeholder obtained permanency of tenure, but the cottage was never 
large enough or properly built ; often the downstair rooms had only an 
earthen floor ; there was na money to renew the lease, or to comply 
with sanitary requirements, or to keep the cottage in repair; and 
when the lifehold expired, and it fell into the hands of the landlord, 
he had to pull it down as unfit for a habitable dwelling. 

The Enclosure of the Commons and Waste Lands.—When the 
freeholder and lifeholder had disappeared, the commons and waste 
lands became of very little good to any one, and, under the then 
pressing demand for turning everything into corn land, it was con- 
sidered a righteous thing to swallow up the commons and waste lands. 
But the substitution of charity fuel clubs for free fuel, and of 
cottages held at a month’s notice in lieu of the leasehold cottage, 
was not conducive to independence, and took away from the labourer 
the chief pleasures of a country life. 

Impossible and unwise to attempt a Restoration.—It would be 
undesirable to attempt to restore the old state of things, which at the 
best, though somewhat poetic, was not invigorating, or tending to raise 
men in their own esteem, or to induce them to improve their social 
position. 

It is, I believe, a fact that the family who took William Rufus’s 
body to Winchester on their two-wheeled;cart and forest pony still 
live around the same hearth ; they have the same kind of cart, the 
same number of ponies and cows, but they have not risen up to 
twentieth-century ideas. 

Prospects of Improvement.—If we are careful to take a lesson 
from past failures, there surely must be some way to stop the de- 
population of our villages and to restore the labourer to the land. 

The Removal of the Incubus of Drunkenness.—The improved 
position of the people as to drink is a bright spot, calling for renewed 
efforts. The drinking at the manor house, with the rules of com- 
pulsion to drink in the squire’s dining-room, found its echo in the 
general Jove of drink among the freeholders and labourers, and in 
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the drinking laws which prevailed among the woodcutters of the 
parish, who might otherwise have benefited by a winter’s harvest. 

Too much thanks cannot be given to those, whether Churchmen 
or Dissenters, who have endeavoured to enforce temperance, however 
extravagant the form in which some would advocate the reform. 
Under their efforts the landlord’s private tap has nearly died out, the 
custom of giving people money to drink your health has gone by the 
board—beer and cider money is given instead of beer—and the re- 
quirements of the teetotaler have been generally respected. 

The Savings Banks and Friendly Societies.—Then a great deal 
has been done to encourage thrift. The Post-Office Savings’ Banks 
are invaluable. The friendly societies have been brought to the 
people, while a slight increase in wages has enabled many to insure 
for higher rates. 

A Solution of the Problem.—I had never enclosed my common, 
and, to solve the problem, years before Jesse Collings proposed three 
acres and a cow I had carried it into practice. I cut the last of the 
freeholders’ land into three-acre grass allotments at about 2/. 10s. an 
acre—I doing the fencing and putting up the cowsheds. 

My Cow-lands.—I added to this half an acre of arable allotment 
on a light soil and a cow lease on the common. For twenty years I 
have had the rents régularly paid. I have never had to subscribe 
towards replacing a dead cow, and I have a constant demand for more 
cow-lands. 

Other Small Holdings.—In addition to the cow-lands I have 
other small holdings in the same parish : 


48 acres with homestead and turn-out in common at 701. 


60 acres mm - at 50/. 

44 acres i = - at 70/. 
varying according to the quality of the land ; 

87 acres, with homestead, of rough land at 75/. 


This last is a poultry farm. To feed and collect eggs from 1,000 
hens would take one man’s work. They are folded on the land on 
three acres at a time, surrounded by wire netting. They pick out 
the bad grasses, and their manure brings up the clover. 

Then I have two arable farms of light land—96 acres at 90/. and 
45 acres at 45/. This last is occupied by a shepherd who had saved 
money. You should be careful, according to the character of the 
soil, to regulate the quantity let. When I let 30 acres, which would 
be more than one horse could manage, I was asked to add 15 more, 
which would fully employ two. 

The Cause of their Success.—I consider that the fact that these 
rents are willingly paid shows that it is worth a trial elsewhere ; for 
most of these holdings have been managed without a scientific 
knowledge of the best mode of management or the use of the 
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best sort of stock, and without any combination for insuring stock 
against loss, and without any arrangement for securing a good 
general sample of butter. The success I attribute to two causes : 
the security of a good market, and, as few labourers are employed 
outside the family, the security of a good day’s work for a good day’s 
ay. 
Tr he Larger Farm.—I have four large farms with a good amount 
of water-meadow in the Avon Valley; these are always sure to let 
(it is the upland farms without water-meadow that are the great 
difficulty). But in these large water-meadow farms there is a 
demand for cow-lands, as all the dairy produce is sent at once to 
town. 

How the Cow-land can be Tried.—To start twenty cow-lands in 
a village of 1,000 inhabitants, it would require sixty acres of pasture, 
ten or twelve acres of allotments, and a thirty-acre pasture field for 
taking the cows at 1/. a head during the summer months, while the 
three acres are laid up for hay. 

What has the Cow-land done ?—But it will be said, What has the 
cow-land done? I have only four regular agricultural labourers ; 
but I have kept the butcher, the carpenter, and other tradesmen in 
the place, who would otherwise have drifted into the towns. And I 
have had a policeman retired on his pension, who has settled down, 
comfortable and happy, with the help of his cow-land in addition. 

I think it might be possible to fill up our depopulated villages 
with the pensioned sailor or soldier, who with the cow-land would be 
happy ; he would be able to work for the farmer in the summer 
months, and his son would settle in the place. I do not say that 
these things would succeed in stopping the exodus from our agri- 
cultural villages, but past experience would lead me to think they 
would go a great way towards this end. 

But of this I am certain—that nothing will stay the exodus unless 
you can offer the labourer: (1) A good cottage in good repair; (2) 
a good wage for a good day’s work; and (3) some permanency of 
tenure. 

(1) A Good Cottage at.a Paying Rent.—To secure a good cottage 
it is necessary that a cottage should be let at a remunerative price. 
It would be impossible to build two good 3-bedroom cottages with 
proper outhouses at less than 400/. To make this remunerative the 
rent should be at least 3s. a week, or say 8/. a year for each cottage 
—4 per cent. on the 400/. outlay, with a margin to cover insurance 
and repairs. 

At the first sight this requirement may be thought to make 
shipwreck of all my proposals. But without good cottages you 
cannot keep the people on the land; and without securing a proper 
interest for first expenditure you cannot get good cottages built, or 
be sure, when built, of keeping them in good repair. And these 
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remarks apply equally to the case of the man who secures his own 
freehold and builds his own cottage, or to the man who rents under 
a landlord or a building society. 

The Rent of Cottage regulates the Wage.—It is not generally 
understood how the rate of wages in each county is regulated by the 
rent of the cottage. When comparisons are made, to secure any 
real statistics on the subject the general charge for cottage rents 
should be entered at the same time, and the average price of wages 
will be seen to vary very little when the two things are considered 
side by side. Let me give two illustrations: 

1. For three years I rented a small house and garden at Park- 
stone, and paid the under-gardener 18s. a week; at the same time I 
was giving my own under-gardeners at Trafalgar 14s. I could see 
no difference in the work done, but the Parkstone man was paying 
6s. a week for his cottage, the men at home 1s. 6d., orat the most 2s, 

2. Some years ago Lord Romney was staying with me, from 
Kent. His first question was, ‘What are the average wages?’ 
‘Twelve shillings.’ ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘we give sixteen shillings.’ ‘ But 
what is the rent of your cottages?’ ‘Three shillings and sixpence 
a week’—when mine were only one shilling and sixpence to two 
shillings. I got a good dressing, and was shown pretty clearly that 
the low rate of rent not only prevents good cottages from being built 
—except by way of charity, and therefore directly pauperising the 
labourer—but it has a direct effect in lowering the rate of wages 
given in the district. 

(2) A Good Day’s Work for a Good Day's Pay.—This brings 
me to the importance of securing a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pay. 
The difficulty of good cottages is at once solved if we get better 
wages for the labourer ; but we must get better work for the money. 
Just as the rent of the cottage equalises the general wage, so the 
work done very soon explains why higher wages can be given. 

Where higher wages are given better work is given also. This 
of course is true of piecework everywhere ; but there is a pretty 
general complaint on the part of the farmer that the men now do 
not do half the regular work they used to do for a lower wage ! 

To this end a very sensible letter was written to the Standard, 
and reproduced in the Rural World of the 27th of April : 

I think many of your correspondents are mistaken in attributing the gravita- 
tion of the countryman to the towns entirely to the lack of possibilities and attrac- 
tions in village life. The true cause and root of the matter is that the English 
farmhand is quite behind the rest of the world as regards the amount of work 
done individually, In threshing, for instance, in England sixteen men (or more) 
thresh four hundred to five hundred bushels of wheat per day. In Canada eighteen 
men thresh over two thousand bushels in the same time. Sowing in England 


demands two men and a boy ; in Canada one man only drills far more. In England 
I have seen four men engaged in building a stack which in Canada would most 
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likely have been completed entirely by one man. In ploughing, harrowing, hay- 
making and harvesting it is just the same thing. 

If the Englishman will do the same amount of work per man, and allow his 
machinery to produce the same amount as his competitors, he can have the same 
pay they have; and not only will farming then become prosperous, but people soon 
will be attracted from the towns again; but so long as the production per man 
and per machine is about half what it might be, it is idle to suggest remedies. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Herpert Porrirr. 


There is another point about wages. If the farmer is to give 
higher wages as an appreciation of intelligent work done he must be 
freed from the poor-rate. In his wage-book now he counts these 
rates, and to bring them down employs incompetent people to keep 
them off the rates; and this prevents him from giving the higher 
wages which an experienced and good labourer is worth. This was 
clearly manifested in a farm near me which comprised the whole 
parish. With good machinery and expensive manures, the careless- 
ness and stupidity of a bad labourer may cause much loss; but men 
will not give their best for inferior pay. There is a story of a 
parson taking a cure in a high-paid district. He was surprised at 
the wages asked by a man whom he wished to employ, and said he 
had never given morethan 12s. ‘Oh,’ said the man, ‘I will willingly 
give you 12s. worth of labour as long as I have nothing better todo!’ 
But it was nearly half what he would have done for 1/. a week. 
Farming must be treated on business principles, or it will never pay. 

(3) Security of Tenwre—Next to the comfortable cottage and 
higher wage we must have security of tenure. 

The shepherd, the head carter, the dairyman, and the engineer 
must occupy cottages attached to the farm. 

The Farmers’ Tyranny.—But there is an almost universal custom 
for a tenant farmer renting farms of from 600 to 1,000 acres, not 
only to take all the cottages on the farm which he rents, but all the 
cottages in the neighbourhood that he can lay his hands upon. 
These have given him a fearful engine of oppressive control over 
his labourer in many ways. 

Women’s Work in the Fields a Mistake—From the scarcity of 
labour this tyranny was often brought to bear to induce the labourer 
to send his wife and daughters into the fields. It may apparently 
increase the wages for a time, but it is not good for the family: it 
costs more in clothes and broken health than the extra money brings 
in; it makes uncomfortable homes, and keeps the elder girls from 
school to do the mother’s work of looking after the children. 

The Tyranny of the Shop.—There is another tyranny—from the 
village shop—which can only be overcome by co-operative societies 
for the sale of goods or for advancing small loans at reasonable 
interest. I offered once to free a woman from the shop by paying 
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the 6/. which kept her bound to it. I showed her that I gave less 
for my best tea than she did for hers, and I offered to take her into 
the town once every week to buy things at cash price. But she 
could not afford to break with the shopkeeper ; on falling sick her 
husband could not immediately go on the parish, and ‘unless the 
shop gave us credit we must starve.’ 

This gives an idea of the state of thraldom under which the free 
and independent agricultural labourer, who rejoices in the franchise 
and a seat on the parochial council, now lives if he chooses to remain 
in the country. 

I remember when I was mobbed at Brighton when presiding 
over a meeting to encourage emigration. I remember the old 
machine riots of 1830. But education and railways and the penny 
postage have done away for ever with this state of things; 
and you must not be surprised that the young men hurry off to the 
police, to the railways, and to other work in the towns, where, if 
they have to pay more for their cottages, they get higher wages, 
greater independence, and better opportunities of improving their 
condition in life. 

From the statements given above it will be gathered that the 
state of the agricultural labourer is not a pleasant one. But we are 
in a transition state. The old plan to get control over the labourer 
has failed, and the relationships between the tenant farmer and the 
labourer have become co strained that the tyranny is all on the other 
side; if the farmer finds fault, or makes any extra demands upon his 
labourers, he does so at the risk of losing their services altogether. 

The whole future of farming depends on good relationships 
between landlord and tenant and between tenant and labourer. The old 
system of paying all labourers alike must be boldly departed from ; 
there must be a higher general wage for the best men, over and above 
payment by piecework. There must be engagements for longer 
periods, to give the men more interest in the care of their gardens and 
cottages, or some system of profit-sharing to give them a greater 
interest in the work of the farm, or more confidence between the 
tenant and the labourer to remove the remembrance of the old state 
of things, which has done so much in the past to introduce those 
strained relationships. 

If you want to stop this exodus and to restore the people to the 
land, you must restore their lost independence, and provide some 
inducements which may make the country preferable to the towns. 

There are many schemes for providing labourers with means for 
purchasing small plots of land and building their own cottages, 
but all these proposals are premature, and therefore sure to fail. If 
they have the land, they will cling to it as the old freeholder did, 
and raise a mortgage upon it—which, by the bye, many of these 
schemes begin by insisting on,—for when they have to borrow the 
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money the labourer might just as well pay the rent, for as soon as a 
cottage is mortgaged the freedom has gone. 

Cheap Registration of Land.—The first thing is to secure cheap 
registration of land; this will bring a number of small lots of land 
into the market, and then the labourers will know that if for a time 
they have to abandon the original purchase, they can buy more. The 
more sober and the more thrifty they become, the better chance there 
will be of their complete independence. But a mortgagee is as great 
a power as an irresponsible landlord or farmer. And so at first they 
must be content to rent under a landlord or co-operative land society, 
under rules which might secure fixity of tenure so long as the rent 
is paid and the buildings are kept in repair and are under proper 
sanitary supervision. 

I regret to see that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Woods and Forests have a tendency to bring everything into large 
farms. My experience shows that small holdings are a success, 
though they give more trouble; they are a direct means of keeping 
the labourer on the land and making him more independent. But 
the good cottage, good wages—which to be permanent must always 
depend upon good work given—and security of tenure are essential 
elements in solving our problem. 

NELSON. 
Trafalgar, Salisbury. 





‘THE CAUSE OF THE CHILDREN’ 


‘We must, one and all, fulfil our due part in the great national duty of pro- 
viding, not for our sons and daughters only, but for all the sons and daughters of 
our country, the noblest education, the best training and the finest discipline that 
the wit of man and the love of God can together produce and inspire.’ 


In writing my views on the new Education Bill and its relation to 
the present chaos in education, I wish that I could feel that the 
Government were sincere in their latest attempt to introduce order. 
But education is a topic on which I feel acutely, and it is impossible 
for me to be cheerful over the reforming zeal of the noble Duke and 
his satellites. I believe that the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John 
Gorst are honestly anxious to promote the education of the mass of 
the people. Unfortunately their methods are not commensurate with 
the zeal they profess. They need alittle more courage in grasping the 
nettle. Nothing could be more inspiring and generous than the 
words which are quoted at the head of this article—memorable 
words uttered by the noble Duke when opening the exhibition of 
work from elementary schools at the Imperial Institute more than 
a year ago. But the recent Bill, which the Vice-President brought 
before the House, does not breathe their spirit of reform. Does 
either the Duke or Sir J. Gorst really think that this Bill meets the 
educational needs of the times? Mr. Balfour has been careful to 
explain that it is not meant to do so. ‘We cannot,’ he said in a 
letter to a correspondent the other day, ‘regard our educational 
system as properly organised.’ ‘So long,’ he added, ‘as the present 
want of system is allowed to last, some conflict of jurisdiction, some 
avoidable waste, some unnecessary friction is certain to oecur. 
There is, he concluded, ‘no pretence that the Government scheme 
is a complete scheme.’ 

Precisely! and Mr. Balfour's words are perhaps the best con- 
demnation of the new Bill, which positively increases the conflict of 
jurisdiction, adds to the avoidable waste, and makes the unnecessary 
friction all the more acute. Even Sir J. Gorst’s manner in intro- 
ducing the Bill was not reassuring. It was anything but serious, 
as, with eyes that gleamed satire through his spectacles, he seemed 
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to suggest that he himself was laughing up his sleeve at all this 
solemn parade of a hollow reform ! 

But, apart from President and Vice-President, and all our other 
vaunted democratic leaders, whom I will deal with presently, there 
is another cause which is supposed to strike even deeper at the root 
of real educational reform, and this is the so-called ‘apathy’ of the 
people. Now, I believe this is one of the cant phrases used by 
political leaders to cover their own blindness and negligence. I 
admit that a good deal of indifference as to the education of their 
children exists among the lower classes, but to call this ‘ widespread 
apathy’ is a gross exaggeration, and to one who knows the people 
as I know them, there are many signs of an awakening which will 
before long astonish the world. Even outsiders can learn from the 
action taken by trade-unionists and co-operative societies much of 
the popular interest which is taken in educational matters. I would 
advise any one who doubts this to consult the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees of the Trade Union Congress and Co-operative 
Union. Both these committees, representing many millions of 
working men, made most urgent protests against the threatened 
destruction of the continuation schools by the Cockerton judgment. 

The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society made an offer of 251. 
towards the cost of the second appeal, which the School Board once 
thought of making against the judgment. The Gasworkers’ and 
General Labourers’ Union also sent a resolution to the London School 
Board with an offer of pecuniary help, while the trades’ councils 
generally took up the matter with an amount of earnestness which 
astonished even those who have their finger on the pulse of popular 
feeling. I remember being present at a great meeting of protest 
that was held at the end of March by the Southern Co-operative 
Educational Union. A resolution moved by Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
protesting against any attempt to curtail the scope or efficiency of 
the work of the London School Board was passed with great enthusiasm. 
But the liveliest cheers were perhaps roused by the concluding 
paragraph of this resolution, which called upon the organised workers 
of this country to combine in making every effort to bring the 
highest educational opportunities within the reach of all. A fort- 
night later the joint Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative 
Union and Wholesale Societies sent a memorial to the Duke of 
Devonshire, earnestly urging that immediate steps should be taken 
to place evening schools on a legal basis. The committee pointed 
out that co-operative societies in the United Kingdom spend 60,000/. 
a year on education, and therefore had a right to make their opinions 
known. They followed up this letter by joining the Trades Union 
Congress in a joint deputation to the Duke, when Mr. Mather, M.P., 
Mr. Sam Woods, and Mr. Ben Jones voiced the appeal of some millions 
of working men on behalf of the threatened schools. 
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One of the most lively debates of the Co-operative Congress, held 
at Middlesborough at the end of May, was on a resolution against the 
Government Education Bill, which resulted in an emphatic con- 
demnation of the Government scheme. The Congress unanimously 
called for an Act to legalise the work of evening schools, and were 
against any scheme for handing over the powers of the School Board 
to an ‘irresponsible and largely nominated body.’ 

But these are only isolated instances of the lively interest taken 
in the Cockerton case by the representatives of a so-called apathetic 
people. That cant phrase must therefore be taken with a consider- 
able pinch of salt. The British workman has no longer any contempt 
for bis foreign rival. He is alive to the fact that, if the German and 
the American take the bread out of his mouth, it will be due to their 
superior skill and perseverance, and he is gradually coming to the 
conclusion that the only way to meet this competition lies in a more 
efficient system of education. Let him once demand this in clear 
and unfaltering voice, and there is no Government in this country 
that will be able to stand in the way of a thorough overhauling of 
our education. But until that happens our political leaders, however 
‘democratic and advanced’ they may call themselves, and however 
learned, high-born, and influential they may be, will continue to 
tinker the machine and play with reform. I could write a good deal 
about the cowardice of successive Governments—especially those with 
a big Tory majority—in handling the subject of education. I need 
not dwell on the fate of the Bill of 1896, which was withdrawn by 
the leader of the House, with the humiliating confession that he was 
only a child in these matters. This and the next Bill, with its grants 
to the voluntary schools, were a desperate attempt to bolster up the 
private subscriber at the expense of public efficiency. This scheme 
merely resulted in the demoralisation of the voluntary school sup- 
porter, and the last state of these schools is even worse than their first. 
This problem becomes more acute every day, for it means the yearly 
sacrifice of a great number of children to a totally inadequate system 
of education, over which there is no public control. Im fact, the 
only chance left for the continuance of this rotten compromise lies 
in the ignorance of the great mass of the people. Is this fulfilling 
the great national duty of ‘ providing for all the sons and daughters 
of our country the noblest education and the best training’? The 
present Bill does not attempt to grapple with this problem, and half 
the schools of the country are still to be left in a half-starved and 
totally inadequate condition. I sometimes think that when another 
Education Bill is brought forward, and proves to be another sham, 
the ‘ Upper Ten’ as a whole are perfectly willing that the present 
serf-like condition of the ‘ Lower Ten’ should be perpetuated. 

The nineteenth century has proved one thing to us, and that is 
that men will not rest content in the positions in which they were 
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born. But every man has not yet equal opportunities of developing 
histalents. Any satisfactory Education Bill should aim at supplying 
this great need, and the present Bill makes no attempt to advance a 
step nearer equal opportunities for all. 

It is no argument to declare that the present Bill is not meant to 
deal with elementary education ; for, if you do not see that your 
foundations are sound, there is little sense in adding another rickety 
story to your house. To do so is especially absurd in view of the 
well-grounded belief that the Government intends to transfer the 
supervision of elementary education to the new local authorities as 
soon as possible. If the Government mean, therefore, to set their 
educational house in order, they should have begun at the basement, 
and they ought first of all to remove those rotten planks in the 
structure—the ignorance and inefficiency of the machine-made, 
Government-certificated teacher, who is one of the greatest obstacles 
to educational reform. Not only is the ignorance of these teachers 
colossal, but their influence in the political and educational world is 
enormous. In London there are 10,000 such teachers under the 
Board, whose rigid, iron-cast methods, and total blindness as regards 
the real science of education, have a deplorable effect on the training 
of the children committed to their charge. These teachers form a 
very large proportion of the members of the Board, and I give it as 
my opinion that the majority of the Board are more or less ‘ bossed ’ 
by them. As a crowning instance of their power, they nearly 
succeeded in ousting Mr. Lyulph Stanley at the last election, and 
was it not in Birmingham that their candidate had as many votes as 
all the rest put together? They aim at setting up a teacher’s 
tyranny, which would restrict the highest educational appointments 
to those who have been trained and certificated in elementary 
schools. 

Of course the teachers would be satisfied if the present training 
colleges were increased in number; but that is not enough. The 
authorities know the system to be absolutely bad, and they ought to 
face it. The present colleges, with the exception of those under 
University control, ought to go, and a thorough liberal system of 
education should be substituted in their stead. Above all, the 
present system of herding together those who are working for one 
branch of one profession ought to be put an end to, especially as the 
teachers come largely from one class. On this point there is a very 
strong feeling on the part of trade-unionists and co-operators, and the 
evil is too great to be met by a side-attack. 

What is more disappointing, the Bill does not take us one step 
nearer Sir J. Gorst’s ideal as set forth in his speech to the deputation 
of the 13th of May. Sir John then said that his idea of a proper 
system of education was that the industrial classes should have access 
to all the schools, colleges, and universities in the land. He thought 
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that the best boys and girls from the ranks of the people should 
have access to the secondary schools, and through them to the 
Universities, and that they should have the best opportunities for 
making use of their talents. He also denounced (although he was 
careful to state in the presence of the Duke that he was only ‘ speak- 
ing his own personal feelings’) the present system, which shut up 
one class of society in schools by themselves where they could not 
meet with other classes. Sir J. Gorst’s ideas are excellent, for this 
caste system is the curse of education in this country. But he does 
not lift a finger to remove the curse. 

Those who support the present system will perhaps reply that 
there is already a scholarship ladder by which the poorest child may 
climb to the highest distinctions. But I should like to challenge 
Sir John to say what percentage of working-class children climb this 
ladder. From the returns which I have consulted they are few and 
far between. They are the exception rather than the rule. The 
fact is that very few of the right children win the scholarship that 
alone enables them to get a footing on the rung of the ladder. How 
can the ordinary labourer, earning 25s. or 30s. a week, hope to compete 
with the parent who is in receipt of double as much? And yet the 
Junior County Scholarships can be competed for by children whose 
parents are in receipt of 3/. a week. Now a three pound a week 
parent can afford to pay for special instruction, and he will recoup 
himself if by so doing he can get in return 201. for two years for free 
tuition. But what about the child who must be a wage-earner out 
of school-hours and has none of these special advantages, or is in a 
poor school where there is no scholarship class? He is of course 
terribly handicapped, with the result that the scholarships fall to 
the children of the richer parent, and the class to whom I think they 
should be given is left behind in the race. 

It would be easy to enlarge on other absurd anomalies of a 
scholarship system which in one district gives special facilities to a 
child while in the next there are no such advantages. This is part 
of that overlapping in one place and absolute deficiency in another 
which make the confusion of our present educational system worse con- 
founded. And I do not think the Bill, by setting up additional local 
authorities for the supervision of secondary education, will do 
anything to decrease the waste and friction that already exist. It 
is folly in these circumstances to talk of an unbroken ladder from 
the primary school to the University, open to all, when only in 
extremely rare cases can the working-class child avail himself of it. 

So far from the Bill fulfilling this idea of continuity, it puts an 
absolute check on the work of evening continuation schools which 
are one of the great stepping-stenes to higher education. Now a 
great deal of misconception exists as to the character of work done 
in these schools. Some time ago a leader in the Times said thatina 
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great many cases tuition of a kind was given to qualify for high 
University honours. This, of course, is nonsense, and the writer, 
who is presumably an educated man, must have known so. At any 
rate, his ignorance might have been removed by the expenditure of 
41d., which is the cost of a copy of the Government Code of 
regulations for evening schools. By far the greater part of the 
tuition is in elementary subjects, and of the teaching which qualifies 
for high University honours there is practically none. It would 
puzzle Mr. Justice Wills, who gave the Cockerton judgment, and the 
Master of the Rolls, who upheld it on appeal, to draw a strict line 
between the elementary subjects in evening schools, which the 
law allows the School Board to support out of the rates and the 
school fund, provided no adult is taught, and the secondary sub- 
jects ear-marked for the grant of the Science and Art Department 
that are banished from these schools by the learned judges. 

As far as the recreative side of these schools is concerned, which 
drew down such unmerited scoffing from Sir J. Gorst, there is distinct 
provision made for it in the official memorandum drawn up for the 
guidance of evening continuation school managers. The schools are 
to be rendered as ‘attractive’ as possible, and the memorandum 
proceeds to specify what these attractions should be. It specially 
mentions ‘ lantern illustrations, music, gymnastics, and other employ- 
ments of a more or less recreative character.’ ‘For many of these 
purposes,’ adds the memorandum, ‘ grants of public money cannot 
be given. But provided that the managers take care that at least 
one hour at each meeting is devoted to the teaching of subjects men- 
tioned in Article II. of the Code, and the instruction is systematic and 
thorough, every arrangement for making the school attractive should 
be carefully considered.’ 

It is a pity that Sir J. Gorst did not state in the House how far 
the Code has been infringed by the young people he found engaged 
in a‘ ball.’ His remarks suggested they had noright to enjoy them- 
selves in this way at the public expense. Subsequently being tackled 
on this point by the Rev. Stewart Headlam, he wrote a letter to 
explain away the carping criticism that he made. He was bound to 
admit ‘the obvious good effects’ upon the class of this recreation. 
He did not, he said, wish that any criticism should be passed on the 
teacher in charge of the class, especially as the physical exercises were 
obviously not disadvantageous to the general work of the schools, 
being limited to a small portion of the time-table, having also been 
approved by the inspector. ‘He merely wished,’ added Sir John, in 
his airy way, ‘to draw attention to some of the attractions which 
among other things may have tended to the increase of the London 
School Board evening schools attendance, and possibly to the deple- 
tion of other evening classes.’ 

In the light of this letter, Sir John’s attack on this school in the 
House becomes all the more disingenuous. The fact of the matter 
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was that he yielded to his besetting sin of raising a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the great public department over which he presides. No- 
thing could be more cheap and unworthy of a public official than to 
play the jester in this fashion. The attack in this case was especi- 
ally cruel, for the school to which he referred was the St. George-in- 
the-East Highway School, which, according to H.M. Inspector's 
report, ‘is a large school in a difficult locality admirably carried on.’ 

What was Sir John’s object in making this gratuitous attack on 
the recreation given in evening schools? In the eyes of a great 
many people, who regard him as a responsible Minister, his ill-timed 
satire has had a most disastrous effect in discrediting the work of | 
these schools. Does Sir John, who no doubt from his nocturnal visit; 
to the East-end school knows something of slum life, think that the 
young people would be better employed holding a ball outside a 
public-house to the tune of a barrel-organ? Perhaps he has 
admired the graceful movements of the growing girls who may be 
frequently seen footing the latest music-hall step in these gay 
parties. But surely it is better for our young people to be taught to 
dance decorously under the guidance of a teacher, and in the 
sympathetic presence of the managers of the schools, than outside 
the public-house! And if a small portion of the hour devoted to 
the ball should be part of the time paid for by Government grant, 
is none of our public money put to worse use? The fact is that this 
dancing has been ridiculously exaggerated, and that largely by Lord 
Hugh Cecil's nominees, with their usual object of thwarting the work 
of the School Boards. Perhaps Lord Hugh thinks it wrong to dance! 

Just as unreasonable are the criticisms levelled at play-acting in 
London board schools. As if there were something pernicious in 
the endeavour to foster a taste for good dramatic literature, and as if 
we did not owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Stewart Headlam 
and his committee for having started such a movement. The subject 
for dramatic competition in the present year was the Trial Scene of 
Queen Catherine from King Henry the Eighth, and I am glad to say 
the Fossdene Road School, Charlton—one of my schools—won the 
prize. The award was made by Mr. Ben Greet, who declared that 
such exercises inculcate the art of correct speaking, and teach the 
young people a ‘ lot of firmness and confidence in their businesses in 
life.’ No ‘judgment’ has yet been pronounced against such attempts 
to go outside the narrow spirit of elementary education in the board 
schools. Why then should the right of the continuation schools to 
introduce a little culture into their code be made a subject for 
‘agreement’ between the School Boards and the new local 
authorities ? The worst feature of this Bill is this inept attempt 
‘to temper the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

As the law stands at present, School Board authorities which 
possess buildings and equipment for carrying on evening continuation 
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schools under the Science and Art Department are under a legal 
disability to undertake it, even if the schools can be shown to be self- 
supporting. Such a prohibition even the Times called unreasonable, 
impolitic, and financially extravagant. But the Education Bill 
makes no attempt to remove it. It falls back instead upon a com- 
promise between the new authorities and the old. The County 
Council committees are to have ‘ concurrent powers’ with the School 
Boards in the matter, and the future working of the evening schools 
must be submitted to their judgment. It is all very fine to talk of 
‘concurrent powers,’ but the new authority will be able to control the 
expenditure of the old. The County Councils will have the whip- 
hand which supervision over expenditure gives. It seems to me 
that such a scheme will cause endless friction, and in the end will 
prove unworkable. No one knows how the agreement will work in 
practice. Is the whole expenditure of the evening schools to be 
subject to it, or only the deficit, not covered by the Government 
grants, and therefore drawn from the school fund or the rates? What 
again is to be the procedure in the case of the School Board under- 
estimating the expenditure? Will there be a system of supplemen- 
tary estimates? This will inevitably lead to swollen balance sheets 
in the first instance. To my mind the precious ‘agreement’ will 
lead to such friction, waste of time, money, and temper, that the 
whole machinery of evening schools will be brought to a standstill. 
The Bill provides that the Board of Education may be appealed to 
for the settlement of differences. I am afraid that even a board of 
archangels would find them impossible to solve. What the Board will 
probably do is to take advantage of the legal fiction, which brings 
the evening schools to an end at the close of every summer session, 
and requires the sanction of Whitehall for their renewal. What 
easier escape out of the difficulty than to refuse this sanction to 
the School Boards, and to hand the evening schools bodily over with 
all their machinery to the new authorities? In due course, the 
same fate will, I suppose, be meted out to the School Boards them- 
selves. Already the Government hint at a new grand scheme of 
reorganisation to place elementary or secondary education under 
one authority, and some such solution will be inevitable owing to the 
hopeless and inextricable confusion into which the Bill will throw, 
not only the evening schools, but our entire educational system. 
But why deal with a great question in this partial and slipshod 
fashion? I am driven to the conclusion that this present Bill is 
simply a Machiavellian attempt to discredit the School Boards 
altogether for the purpose of gaining popular support for their final 
absorption by these new local authorities. How much wiser it would 
have been to have passed a short enabling bill for the Cockerton 
schools, giving the School Boards the necessary power to carry them 
on for another year, and then to have brought in the new scheme 
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of reorganisation. As it is, neither Parliament nor the country 
will have a fair chance of considering the new scheme of reorganisa- 
tion on its merits. The idea of one central authority may be 
excellent, but I am not sure that the new and raw authorities will 
be an improvement on the old, or adapted to this end. 

For the moment, however, my chief complaint against the new 
Bill is that it only deals with machinery, and that in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. It does not grapple with any of the real 
obstacles to educational reform, and leaves all the urgent questions 
of education untouched. It only affects the School Boards on the 
one issue of the Cockerton judgment, and on that point the - 
immediate results are likely to be entirely mischievous. The Bill 
does not increase the efficiency of the teacher ; it makes no attempt 
to deal with the urgent problems of rural elementary education or 
school attendance. It perpetuates the bad system of dual control 
in big towns. It leaves the voluntary schools in their present 
disastrous position. It does nothing to remove the absurdities in 
the so-called scholarship ladder. So far from settling the religious 
difficulty, it actually introduces it into the secondary schools by its 
new conscience clause. The Bill also gives no security that 
public money should not be spent on sectarian and charitable in- 
stitutions, while it provides no adequate public control for such 
expenditure. In this respect it imitates the ‘hole and corner’ 
methods of the Technical Education Board, and turns its back on 
the healthy spirit of publicity that prevails under the School Board. 

In furthering the principle of indirect as opposed to direct 
election, it plays into the hands of the reactionaries and wire-pullers 
and party politicians, who are a great danger to education. In fact, 
the Bill only adds another chapter to the chaos and disorder of our 
present system. It even leaves the scheme for the formation of 
new authorities to be the plaything of local jealousies and rivalries, 
subject to the ill-defined control of the Board of Education. 

The only one thing certain about this nebulous enactment is that 
the majority of the members on the new authorities must be appointed 
by the bodies which establish them. A nominated element, male 
or female, is to be added. This will prove disastrous to the represen- 
tation of women, for they will be rarely, if ever, co-opted, as past 
experience convinces me. On this point I would make an emphatic 
protest, for, in aiming a blow at women members of educational 
bodies, the Bill puts a drag on educational progress. Women are 
acknowledged to be the best workers in this field. They talk less 
than men, have no axe to grind, and stimulate a real interest in 
education. The men, as I have found them, are mostly parsons, 
dissenting ministers, or young politicians. Parsons, by eloquent 
speeches, hope to increase their chances of preferment. Dissenting 
ministers may get better ‘calls.’ The eloquent young politician 
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must practise to get him into better training for the House. None 
of these are likely to develop the educational side of the labour move- 
ment; but an educated woman, if she be supported by the trade- 
unionists, is certain of a seat on an elective body, and she will do 
excellent work for the cause of the children. I need only mention 
such names as Mrs. Bridges Adams, Miss Margaret Macmillan, and 
Miss Honnor Morten. 

Many of the present obstacles to education might be removed if 
educated people with leisure would come forward. The personal 
courage and faith in the people necessary for this task has been 
splendidly exemplified on the London School Board; but indirect 
election will prove a great barrier to such disinterested reformers and 
will, I fear, be fatal to the valuable work that women might do on 
these new authorities. 

A striking instance of the readiness of the people to acknowledge 
and appreciate zeal for their children was shown by the Gasworkers’ 
Union the other day. They would not take a refusal from Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley to speak for their deputation on the 13th of May, in 
spite of their differences on other questions. These unskilled 
labourers regard Mr. Stanley—wrongly, I believe—as an enemy to 
trade-unionism, but they put aside their class feeling and class 
hatred to secure a spokesman in the cause ofeducation. Mr. Stanley 
has earned much confidence by noble and disinterested service. Let 
others of his order follow his example, and there would be no reason 
to fear direct election. 

As for ‘those others’ and their dread of a democracy that can 
use its brains, they had better be philosophical. ‘The old order 
changeth, yielding place tonew.’ It would bea bad look-out for us if 
it did not. The time has come when we must bestir ourselves. For 
England stands at the parting of the ways, and on the education of 
the present generation depends the great question whether she shall 
take a step forward or backward. There is a grand work which we 
can all do, in helping ‘the people to know their own, take their own, 
and use their own.’ We can all do something by our personal 
influence, work, or vote, to awake the Government from its present 
lethargy. At present the platform and the pulpit are used to manu- 
facture ‘ Mafeking and C.I.V. mobs.’ True patriotism is to educate 
the people to become good citizens, and not to launch them on the 
wild seas of reckless Imperialism. When the present blatant Jingo 
crowd have burnt London, and ruined the trade of England, it will 
be too late to say, ‘Well! who would have thought it?’ In all 
seriousness and solemnity, it is no longer safe to deprive the toiling 
masses of this country of the hope for their children which this Bill 
does not give. 

FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME 


Ir the crime article which appeared in these pages in February had 
been written in order to attract notice in the newspapers, its success 
might be deemed phenomenal. But as a matter of fact it has failed 
in great measure of its real purpose, which was to enlist a larger force 
of public opinion on the side of an intelligent treatment of law- 
breakers. In these days of hurry and rush busy men cannot, I 
suppose, be expected to read an article before reviewing it in the 
press or criticising it on the platform. And so I have in certain 
quarters been represented as advocating a system which I have 
always condemned, and against which my protest was specially 
aimed. I am supposed to have urged a return to ‘ unreasoning 
severity of punishment,’ whereas my purpose, as expressly stated in 
the article, is exactly the opposite of this. To quote my own words, 
‘All I wish to plead for is the introduction into our methods of 
dealing with criminals of a little nineteenth-century intelligence and 
common-sense, now singularly lacking.’ 

So far from urging that all crimes should be punished with 
increased severity, I hazarded the opinion that the whole system of 
‘punishing crime’ is ‘ false in principle and mischievous in practice.’ 
Under this baneful and stupid system some offenders who might 
fitly be handed over to the care of practical philanthropists are 
committed to gaol, and others who ought merely to be deprived 
of the liberty they abuse are sentenced to the severest punishment 
our prison administration allows. Between these two classes there 
are numbers who are rightly treated with exemplary severity. But 
even in the case of these—for to this rule there should be no excep- 
tion—punishment should be inflicted not, as too often at present, 
aimlessly, and therefore in a sense wantonly, but with a definite and 
intelligible purpose. 

All this, which may seem enigmatical to some, I will explain in 
the sequel. But first I wish to clear myself of the charge which the 
Times has preferred against me. The statistics on which my con- 
clusions are supposed to have been based are declared to be ‘ incom- 
plete, fallacious, and misleading.’ 

In these days of ‘ personal journalism’ the evolution of a crime 
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article by a Police Commissioner may be of interest to some. The 
conclusions at which I had arrived were based on practical experience 
of a varied kind, and on facts within the knowledge of all who have 
practical acquaintance with the subject. But to set out these facts 
and to give details of this experience would be, in the circumstances, 
undesirable, and, within the limits of space at my disposal, wholly 
impossible. I cast about, therefore, to find some public document 
to serve as a text for my sermon; and I found what I needed in 
the Metropolitan Police Statistics. Of the paragraphs which for 
brevity sake I cut out of my MS., there was one the omission of 
which I had cause to regret. It was to the effect that my appeal to 
statistics was but homage paid at a popular shrine in which I myself 
had but little faith, and that, having used the figures to prove my 
case, I made them a present to any one who wanted them to prove 
the opposite. The statistics are but the fringe of the discussion, 
and might be eliminated altogether. When Dr. Nicolson’s letter 
appeared in the Times of the 17th of April, I had forgotten the 
omission of these words, and as I read his criticisms I supposed he 
had taken up my challenge. But Dr. Nicolson’s use of the statistics 
reminded me of the saying, quoted not long since by Mr. Balfour, 
about the three degrees of unveracity. These are defined as lies, 
——4 lies, and statistics! His whole case, so far as it affects my 
argument, may be stated in a single sentence—-namely, that the ap- 
parent increase in professional crime is due, first, to the short sentences 
now in vogue, and, secondly, to the reclassification of crimes which was 
made twenty-three years ago. My answer is that his first point is a 
confirmation of my whole position, and his second point is a blunder. 

His criticisms were summarised by the editor in a leading article— 
the second by which my paper was honoured by the Times. There I 
read as follows : 


Dr. Anderson’s chiet proof was derived from the figures as to burglary, house- 
breaking, and shop-breaking in London. In fifty years they had, it was said, mul- 
tiplied very many times. Not to speak of the failure to take due account of the 
growth of population, there was not sufficient reference to changes of circumstances, 
which made comparisons with early periods in last century worthless. At present 
our criminals, like our poor, are always with us. They come out of gaol, after a 
brief absence from their friends, to renew, in all probability, their depredations, 
and often on their old hunting-grounds. Sentences being much shorter than they 
were, the offenders are oftener at liberty. The ‘ working days’ in a criminal’s life 
are greatly multiplied. To ignore the influence of transportation, which every year 
permanently removed from the country many of the more active criminals, and the 
effects of short sentences, which enable one criminal now to do the work of two or 
more, is to take a hasty and superficial view of the problem. 


The figures I will deal with presently. But, as to the other point, 
it would seem to me almost incredible, were it not for my knowledge 
of the dull conservatism of the English mind, that the state of things 
which is here described would be tolerated with serene contentment 
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and satisfaction. Imagine some future generation accounting for the 
prevalence of small-pox on similar principles. Here is the sort of 
excuse they might offer for an outbreak of the disease. ‘ At present 
our small-pox patients are always with us. The inhumanity of other 
days, now happily past, enforced vaccination and the isolation of the 
sick. But now the sick are allowed out of hospital, after a brief 
absence from their friends, and during the infectious stage. Of 
course, therefore, small-pox cases are more numerous than they used 
to be. But these facts must not be used as arguments in favour of 
a reactionary policy, for the statistics clearly prove that the general 
health of the community is better than in the days of our fathers.’ 

I am here charged with ‘ failure to take due account of the growth 
of the population’ and with ignoring the influence of the abolition 
of transportation. This, I confess, is an enigma to me, for the aboli- 
tion of transportation is prominently noticed in the forefront of my 
article, and the growth of the population of the metropolis is in the 
warp and woof of my argument. Here, for example, is an extract: 

In 1868 the felonies relating to property numbered 22,083, whereas in 1899 the 
felonies of the same class were only 16,149. And yet during these thirty years 
the population of the metropolis increased by more than 3,000,000. In 1868 the 
proportion of such crimes to each 1,000 of the population was 6:295, whereas in 
1899 it fell to 2.439. . . . If the offences against property had increased in the 
same ratio as the population of the metropolis, the number in 1899 would have 
been 39,998 instead of 16,149 ; and if the burglaries, &c., had decreased in the same 
ratio as other felonies relating to property, there would, in 1899, have been 244 
instead of 2,443. 

This brings me back to Dr. Nicolson’s second point. The Times 
states it thus : 

Nothing was said of a reclassification temporarily adopted in 1877, and the 
entering of as burglaries what had been previously classified as larcenies; a re- 
arrangement which, in part at least, explained the sudden rise of the figures from 
461 in 1876 to 1,253 in 1877. 

What are the facts? It is true that in 1877 there was, as stated 
in the Commissioner’s Annual Report for that year, ‘a nominal increase 
under the head of burglary and house-breaking,’ due to the reclassifi- 
cation in question. But it is no less true that an extraordinary 
epidemic of crime of this character in 1877 was one of the incidental 
causes which led to the formation of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. To quote the Commissioner’s Report again : 

The year was marked by the prevalence, for a time, of robberies of various 
kinds, partly accounted for by the depression of trade, and partly the result of the 
depredations committed by a limited number of thieves, who confined their opera- 
tions mostly to houses left empty and unattended. Out of 1,253 cases of burglary, 
house-breaking, and breaking into shops and warehouses, no less than 839 were 


houses empty or with no person in charge ; 203 of these occurred in the Islington 
division. 


The following is the passage from my February article on which 
my main argument is based : 
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Professional crime has several phases, but the burglar is essentially a pro- 
fessional, and his crimes always appeal to the popular imagination. Let us, then, 
take the burglaries. As we have seen, the felonies relating to property were nearly 
6,000 less in 1899, with a population of 6} millions, than in 1868, with a popula- 
tion of only 3} millions ; but the burglaries actually increased from 345 to 447. 


Now, the element of ‘ burglaries in unoccupied houses’ is not a 
speciality of experts in lunacy. Scotland Yard is alive to its im- 
portance. After 1874 I took special note of all such cases, and I 
found that they averaged about sixteen per annum. The actual 
number in 1899 was fifteen. I am quite willing to revise the above 
extract in the light of these figures, and to make Dr. Nicolson and 
the Times a present of the correction. 

But though the proportion of the burglaries committed in 
unoccupied houses was so small as to be a negligible quantity, this 
cannot with fairness be said of the house-breakings. How, then, does 
this consideration affect my argument? I will test the matter by 
taking 1877 instead of 1868 as the starting-point. In 1877, the 
year of the new classification of crimes (the change was not a 
temporary one, as the Times supposes), the burglaries, house- 
breakings, and shop-breakings combined numbered, as we have seen, 
1,253. In 1899 they had increased to 2,443—that is to say, they 
had almost doubled. And yet the total number of felonies relating 
to property fell from 20,281 in the former year to 16,149 in the 
latter. If the offences against property had increased in the same 
ratio as the population of the metropolis, the number in 1899 would 
have been 30,172 instead of 16,149; and if the felonies in the three 
categories above specified had decreased in the same ratio as the 
other offences relating to property the number in 1899 would have 
been 997 instead of 2,443. 

In view of these facts and figures I confess that the reproof 
which the 7%mes has based upon what Dr. Nicolson supposes to be 
a discovery beyond the ken of Scotland Yard leaves me impenitent. 
I adhere to the position I have assumed, that, while crime in general 
shows a most satisfactory decrease, certain crimes of a specially bad 
type are as definitely on the increase. And I go further and main- 
tain that the indisputable fact of the general decrease is proof that 

the disease is of a kind that ‘yields to treatment,’ and that it ought 
to be an incentive to special efforts to effect a more thorough cure. 
Some people may think I am in a better position than my critics to 
estimate the relative importance and volume of professional crime as 
compared with crime in general. But if they consider that I have 
overstated the actual amount of crime of this character, the correc- 

tion should supply a fresh stimulus to intelligent and sustained 
efforts to suppress it altogether. Every objection that has been 
taken to my appeal on this score would apply with greater force to the 
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continuance of the measures in operation to stamp out epidemic 
disease. 

The Times was not always of its present mind on this subject. 
The very same reforms which I have now proposed I advocated ten 
years ago with similar arguments and on similar grounds. But the 
very conclusions which the 7imes now rejects it then commended as 
‘precise, cogent, and startling.’ The editorial re-statement of my 
views is so apt and so admirable that I will take the liberty of quot- 
ing it. After noticing the ‘remarkable decrease in the amount of 
crime,’ upon which, then as now, I in part based my arguments, the 
article in question goes on to say: 


But the rate of decrease is slow, and we make little impression upon the standing 
army of crime, the men who habitually break the law, just as others habitually 
keep it, who are the victims of no sudden temptation, but who carry ona 
systematic warfare against society, and to whom a life of vice and crime, notwith- 
standing all its risks, is fascinating. We imprison them again and again, but to 
no purpose. They continue to tread the same round—enter our gaols in due time, 
quit them after a period, long or short, re-enter them, quit them again, and so on 
while life lasts, leaving behind them progeny which will pursue the same course of 
alternate seclusion and ill-spent liberty. The time was when the highest duty of 
the philanthropist was to be the advocate of leniency—to seek to eradicate from 
criminal law the idea of vengeance, to labour for the reform of a brutal criminal 
law, and to make prisons no longer habitations of cruelty and schools of advanced, 
finished wickedness. We shall not be going back, we shall be advancing along 
the same path, if we recognise that if we are not to be cruel to the weak, unjust to 
society, we must not be mealy-mouthed in regard to certain criminals, especially 
the hardened offender, who, as Dr. Anderson says, is ‘as really a professional man 
as the doctor or the engineer,’ whose training is special, who is ‘ a real enthusiast at 
his business,’ and who ‘ has a thirst for adventure’ and ‘a soul above working for 
his living.’ The inveterate criminal, the head centre and parent of many of his 
kind, is as real a personage as the man who, by stress of circumstances and against 
his better instincts, slides into crime. ‘After a somewhat varied and not very 
brief experience,’ Dr. Anderson declares, ‘I am as certain as anyone can be in 
regard to a question of this character, that organised and systematic crime might 
be stamped out in a single generation.’ But how is this beneficent result to be 
accomplished? By a frank recognition of certain plain truths; not by spurious 
pity, or by clinging to the ineffective system which sells to the hardened, hoary 
offender, in consideration of so much incarceration, a licence to begin again his old 
course of depredation and violence, but by acting upon the principles long ago 
enunciated by pioneers in criminal reform, such as Mr. Frederick Hill, and now 
solemnly enunciated by Dr. Anderson. ‘The weakness now shown to hardened 
and inveterate criminals tends to encourage crime and to bring the administration 
of the criminal law into contempt. When a man who boasts of having committed 
a hundred crimes escapes with a sentence which turns him loose on society after a 
few months’ or years’ imprisonment, is not the whole proceeding an utter farce ?’* 


The refutation of strictures such as those I have cited above is 
a duty I cannot shirk. But attacks of another kind I will not 
notice. Any one who hits hard should be prepared for blows in 
return ; and, having lashed out at the clique of agitators whom I 
somewhat contemptuously described as ‘humanity-mongers,’ it is 
1 The Times, the 3rd of January, 1891. 
Vor. L—No, 293 G 
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not surprising that the pack turned on me in full cry. I expected 
it. They are the friends of all those who are criminals by 
choice and calling, but the worst enemies of that large class of 
persons who, being betrayed into the commission of offences, become 
the victims of our present system of ‘ punishing crime.’ But these 
agitators have influence. In a small community the faddist is 
ignored ; or if he degenerates into a nuisance he is suppressed. But 
when hundreds become thousands and the faddists are numbered 
by tens they become a coterie. In a population of millions they 
become numerous enough to form organisations with Press organs 
and representatives in Parliament. And just as in the sphere of 
company-promoting honest men blindly lend their names to rogues, 
so in this sphere men of eminence and wisdom thoughtlessly allow 
their names to be paraded by the faddists. But while the vast 
majority of men are content to give an undemonstrative assent to 
what they approve, the agitators, like Edmund Burke’s grasshoppers 
in a field, are active and noisy. When for example, some miscreant 
receives his deserts, ninety-nine people out of every hundred are 
pleased, though they do not express their feelings by holding mass 
meetings or signing petitions to the Home Office. But a petty 
minority of dissentients will do all this and more; and it is nobody’s 
business to expose them as mischievous ‘ cranks.’ Thus it is that 
in England public opinion is so largely stifled by the influence of 
minorities. Just as the political teetotalers, though powerless to 
attain their ends, are strong enough to hinder useful reforms of our 
abominable drink code, so in this sphere a Minister who proposed 
reasonable changes in dealing with criminals would be opposed by 
the advocates of unreasoning severity on the one hand and of un- 
reasoning leniency on the other. 

This year’s ‘ Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Romilly Society’ affords a good illustration of my remarks in the 
preceding paragraph. Here is an extract from it : 

Some stern thinkers denounce sympathy with outcasts as sentimentality to be 
repressed and scoffed at, and one of their number, Dr. Anderson, late Assistant 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, as Chief of the Investigation Department, 
has with ingenuity but doubtful taste coined a new description for those who differ 
with him, that of ‘humanity-mongers.’ . . . He is a type of the hardening process 
which a man undergoes whose duty is the prosecution only of crime, and who now 


finds himself in retirement, at liberty, perhaps impelled, to have a last fling at 
those whose fate he can no longer influence. 


The greater the truth the greater the libel: judged by this 
test, these words are a very poor libel indeed.? As regards both 


? I should not condescend to notice the slander at all were it not that the Romilly 
Society enjoys the patronage of some distinguished men—their names appear on the 
cover of the Report—and I wish to afford them an opportunity to make me the 


amende which, as men of honour and gentlemen, they will no doubt be desirous to 
offer. 
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myself and the department over which until a few days ago I presided, 
they are entirely false—false within the knowledge of every one 
who has the smallest wish to know the truth. The article on which 
they are ostensibly based refutes them. And not a few of the 
agencies for assisting criminals would testify that they have received 
more encouragement and practical help from the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department than from all these doctrinaire societies combined. 
The style and language of my February article give proof that 
it was addressed to the general public, and nothing has surprised me 
more than the amount of notice it has received from ‘men of light 
and leading.’ The personal element must necessarily be prominent in 
an apologia ; but it would savour of egotism on my part were I to 
quote here the expressions of approval my paper has evoked from 
persons of weight and influence on the subjects of which it treats. 
One testimony, however, is of such a character that the omission to 
notice it would be unpardonable. I refer to the letter from Mr. Justice 
Wills which appeared in the Times of the 21st of February. The 
letter is expressly declared to be an appeal for ‘prompt and effective 
inquiry’ on the subject of my article. It begins by distinguishing 
between different classes of criminals in order to make it clear what 
the writer means by ‘professional or habitual crime.’ As a whole, 
it is vastly more important than any words of mine, and I could 
wish that it were allowable to set it out in extenso; but I must 


content myself with a few extracts. After speaking of those who 
commit crimes only under pressure of hard circumstances, and of 
those who, though they take to crime with a zest, are not strangers 
to honest labour, and therefore not hopeless, Sir Alfred goes on to 


say: 


But there are others who follow crime as the business of their lives, who take 
it as a profession, who calculate and accept its risks, who have entirely ceased to 
work, if they ever did work, and never mean to do so. Such men are really hope- 
less. No punishment will alter them, and the moment they are released they begin 
to practise crime again. They are teachers of crime both by precept and example, 
and their exploits often throw a kind of halo of romance over crime, which does 
infinite mischief. The worst burglars, many of the blackmailers, most of the 
coiners and passers of bad coin belong to this class. 

What is to be done with them? For my own part I emphatically agree with 
Dr. Anderson when he says that the primary object of punishment is the protection 
of society, and that the reformation of the offender, though most important if it 
can be effected, is still only secondary to the primary object. 

Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque velis evolyere mundi 


is the maxim of that wise old philosopher Horace, and it seems to me to indicate 
the true justification for penal legislation. This, however, is mere theory, and, 
however much thoughtful men may differ as to the foundation of the right to 
punish, practically most are agreed that the reformation of the offender, a due 
warning to others, the avoidance of everything that shall shock the public con- 
science and tend to set the sympathies of unprejudiced people against the law or 
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its administration, are objects to be borne in mind and duly considered whether in 
legislation or in the apportionment of sentences. 

In my opinion, however—and here again I find myself in complete agreement 
with Dr. Anderson—in dealing with the really professional criminal, the protection 
of society requires stern measures; and such measures are really merciful if they 
can be made effectual towards the stamping out of habitual crime. Sometimes 
even severity may be of use, despite the objection many well-meaning people have 
to it. Nocrimes have been punished with more uniform severity than coining 
and blackmailing. There has been a great diminution in both. There can be no 
doubt that in respect to habitual crime heredity plays a large part, and it would 
be of great consequence could we prevent such criminals from becoming the parents 
of children who both from heredity and from parental influence and teaching, 
should they be exposed to it, are certain to become criminals in their generation. 
The real difficulty in the way of dealing effectually with such persons is twofold, 
The public in general, I am sure, do not fully appreciate what a source and centre 
of mischief the habitual criminal is. The means of ascertaining whether a man 
belongs to that class or not are imperfect and not always trustworthy, and it rests 
with the judge whether an offender is to be treated as belonging to it or not. 
What appears to be a severe sentence, when nothing is considered but the in- 
dividual case or cases for which a man is indicted, is apt to raise on behalf of the 
offender a false and unwholesome sympathy which would never be extended to 
him (except in so far as every instance of wickedness deserves in a general sense 
pity as well as condemnation) if the true character of his life were known. 


Save on one technical point, I will not presume to comment upon 
these wise and weighty words. I deem it important to distinguish 
between the ‘habitual criminal’ and the professional. ‘ Habitual 
criminal’ is a technical term. Speaking popularly, an offender 
who after a ‘ previous conviction’ is again convicted upon indictment 
comes within the category. And if we considered the criminal, 
instead of setting ourselves to punish the crime, some such might 
be saved from the gaol and restored to the ranks of honest labour. 

And this distinction explains the title of my former article. For 
that title I am not responsible, nor did I see it till after publication. 
But I should have thought its meaning was made clear by the pages 
it headed, and notably by Sir John Bridge’s dictum, which I cited 
so prominently, viz., ‘I have nothing to do with punishing crime ; 
that rests with a Higher Power. My business is to protect the com- 
munity.’ 

And now, taking leave of my critics, I proceed to recapitulate and 
restate my main theses. This will involve a certain amount of repeti- 
tion, but that is unavoidable. 

Iam no visionary. I cherish no wild dreams of making England 
a Utopia in which crime will be unknown. But yet I am con- 
vinced that a considerable proportion of the crimes against property 
which appear in the statistics is entirely preventable, and that no 
small share of it is the direct and natural result of the system 
I condemn. ‘The short-sentence craze’*—as the Times called it 







% «Tf the short-sentence craze is to grow in favour, where is the use of identifying 
criminals at all ?’—The Jimes, the 19th of March, 1894. 
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before it changed front upon this question—operates in two ways to 
promote crime. It leads to undue levity in committing chance 
offenders to gaol, and it fails to protect the community against the 
depredations of the habitual. The law ought to be ‘a terror to evil- 
doers’; but we teach them to hold the law in contempt. The 
Vicar of Wakefield says truly and well, ‘The work of eradicating 
crime is not by making punishments familiar but formidable.’ 

But some will tell us that we should trust for the diminution of 
crime to the effects of better education, improved sanitation, and other 
general influences of a similar kind. In his Shifting Scenes, Sir 
Edward Malet records a lesson once taught him by a housemaid 
in an Italian hotel. On his return to the house after a walk, the 
woman followed him to his room and reproached him for leaving 
his money lying on the table. I will let him tell the story: 

She sank upon a chair and burst into tears. ‘ Think of me, Signore; 1am very 
poor ; I have six children to keep, and a husband who can do no work. This money 
would make me rich, and you leave it on the table—the golden pieces—all loose, 
to dazzle my eyes, and to put the devilinto my heart. Through your thoughtless- 
ness I might go to gaol, my children starve, and my husband die. Ah, Signore 
mio, never do it again. Think of the poor; be merciful to us. Do not put tempta- 
tion in our way.’ ; 


A philosopher would, of course, be, above listening to such an appeal. 
He would tell us to rely on education and other kindred influences 
to raise the moral tone of housemaids, and thus place them above 
the temptation level. The wisdom and efficacy of such views and 
methods will, I have no doubt, be triumphantly established in the 
millennium. But in the meanwhile practical men will take a 
practical view of the matter, and applaud the decision arrived at by 
the distinguished Ambassador I have quoted. For he goes on to say 
that he profited by the lesson, and never forgot it. 

I must say Iam amazed at the blindness and inconsistency of 
those who maintain that influences of a general kind, such, ex. gr., as 
education, will certainly make their mark upon the criminal statistics, 
while they refuse to admit that other influences, which operate more 
immediately in the same direction, will produce similar results more 
rapidly and in a greater degree. Those who refuse to sanction 
reforms aimed directly at the diminishing of crime or the mitigation 
of the evils of drunkenness ought to persist in exposing their valuables 
to the weakness and cupidity of servants. But fortunately men’s 
selfish interests sometimes supply a useful check upon the mischievous 
effects of false theories. 

To return to Sir Edward Malet’s story, let us change the venue 
from Milan to London, and suppose that the servant has yielded to 
the temptation thrown in her way, and stands convicted of the theft. 
The question arises, What shall be done with her? ‘Crime must be 
punished’ is the answer some will give. I am reminded of the 
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French judge’s reply to a prisoner who excused his crime on the plea 
that ‘a man must live.’ ‘Pardon me,’ was the cynical rejoinder, ‘ but 
I don’t see the necessity.’ I givethe same answer here. A court that 
sentences a criminal on the ground of an obligation to punish is 
guilty of the sin of Korah: the act is the usurpation of a Divine 
function. But it will be said, the necessity is of a practical kind: 
the criminal must be punished in order to deter others from crime. 
If so, then we should bring back the gallows, for an execution is a 
public event, and every one comes to know the details of the crime 
which leads to it. But the housemaid’s case would be known to no 
one—not even to the servants next door; for she of course would be 
anxious to conceal her fall, and it would be nobody’s business to 
publish it. 

When a crime is committed, society has an absolute right to 
punish the criminal with whatever measure of severity its interests 
may require; but there exists no abstract obligation to exercise that 
right. In the case under consideration the circumstances make it 
clear that no public good would result from imprisoning the woman. 
And so she is discharged from the dock, and in due course another 
situation is found for her. This is in accordance with recent legisla- 
tion and present practice. 

Now let me add a second chapter to the story. The woman is 
tempted again, and once again she yields. Owing to the ‘ previous 
conviction’ she is sent for trial; and now, being convicted on 
indictment, she becomes a ‘ habitual criminal.’ Were the venue in 
France, the Court would take cognisance of the whole story of her 
life. But the only dossier of which English law takes notice con- 
tains nothing but the record of a prisoner’s crimes. If the accused 
have means and be well defended, everything that can be urged in 
mitigation of punishment will, of course, be brought before the 
Court. But what chance has the friendless housemaid, crushed and 
silent as she thinks of the husband and children whose needs tempted 
her to commit the crime which must now bring ruin upon them as 
as well as upon herself? If all the facts and circumstances were 
known, a ‘strong’ judge might give her another chance, ‘ habitual 
criminal ’ though she be. But neither the law nor the procedure of 
our criminal courts makes any provision for such an inquiry. 

But this is a hypothetical case. Let me cite a real one. And 
none will suit my purpose better than the crime mentioned in my 
previous article, of which, some eighteen years ago, I myself was the 
victim. The thieves were three in number. The first was my cook. 
She had lived in my service for years, and was thoroughly trusted. 
No. 2 was also well known to me. I had got for him a berth in one 
of the Government departments, and for years he had borne an 
excellent character. But under the influence of No. 3 he had fallen 
into bad ways. For No. 3 was an old thief of the most dangerous 
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type. He had already suffered two long terms of imprisonment for 
felony ; and, though able to earn his living as an auctioneer’s porter, 
he used his business as a cloak for thieving. At his instigation 
No. 2 had already become involved in a small larceny, for which he 
was summarily convicted ; and he now induced the man to join him 
in robbing me. Together they plied my servant with drink and 
then drew her into the plot. All three were brought to trial and 
convicted, and the question is, What ought to have been done with 
them ? 

First, as to the woman. If crime must be punished, and punish- 
ment is to be apportioned according to the moral guilt of offenders, 
no sentence could well be too severe in her case. But the very 
elements which made her crime so specially heinous are regarded 
nowadays as affording ground for leniency. And yet her conduct 
upon arrest was bad; for, with the idea of screening her guilty 
lover, the No. 2 in the plot, she refused all information both to 
myself and to the police. But notwithstanding this it seemed to 
me then, and I am more strongly of the same mind to-day, that, in 
all the circumstances, the interests of society did not require her 
imprisonment. And I was able to lead the Court to take this kindly 
view of her case and to hand her over to the care of a ‘ Home.’ 

I put in a similar plea for No. 2, but without success. The man 
was honestly penitent, and had done everything in his power to 
make reparation for his crime. He was weak rather than wicked ; 
and, if the scoundrel who had traded upon his weakness to draw 
him into crime were out of the way, he might redeem his character 
and return to an honest life. For No. 3, of course, I asked for an 
exemplary sentence. There was nothing to be said in his favour. 
He was not only a thief by deliberate purpose, but a trainer of 
thieves, a corruptor of the innocent. But in the eye of the law both 
men stood on the same level as ‘ habitual criminals.’ So the one 
was sentenced to the maximum term of imprisonment with hard 
labour, and the other to the minimum term of penal servitude then 
allowed by statute. I do not dispute the propriety of these sen- 
tances as judged by our present system. But I believe there is not 
a judge upon the Bench who, if all the facts and circumstances 
known to me and to the police were placed fully before him, would 
not agree with me in thinking that both sentences were indefensible 
and wrong ; that society profited nothing by the prolonged imprison- 
ment of the one man, and that it was not adequately protected by 
the sentence imposed upon the other. Cases sometimes occur in 
which a judge puts back a prisoner, and holds a patient and searching 
inquiry into the story of his life and the circumstances of his crime. 
But such cases are extremely rare. The usual practice is for the 
Court to call upon the subordinate police officer in charge of the case 
to state what he knows of the antecedents of the prisoner, and upon 
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. that statement the sentence is awarded. The proceeding is seldom 
satisfactory; and if the result be unfavourable to the accused, it is 
scarcely in keeping with English notions of justice and fair-play, for 
no adequate opportunity is afforded him of answering what is urged 
to his prejudice. 

But here I am traversing ground already covered in the previous 
article. I will only repeat my demand that a conviction for a crime 
shall be followed—to quote Sir James Stephen’s words once again— 
by ‘a formal public inquiry’ into the career and circumstances of the 
criminal ; and that instead of apportioning punishment to the specific 
offence charged, the offender’s fate shall be decided by the result of 
that inquiry. 

This would be entirely in the spirit of modern legislation, and it 
would be the death-knell of ‘ our absurd system of punishing crime,’ 
a system which, in spite of modern legislation and more enlightened 
procedure, still continues as a survival of the days when the con- 
victed felon went to the gallows. The sentence has been changed, 
but the principle on which sentence is awarded remains practically 
the same. 

If the interests of society clearly demand the imprisonment of the 
offender, the question remains, With what definite object is the im- 
prisonment to be imposed? A person committed to gaol for safe 
custody pending his trial is treated differently from a prisoner under 
sentence: is it unreasonable to suggest that an offender committed 
with a view to his moral education shall be subjected to a discipline 
specially designed and fitted to reform him? But this is one of 
several incidental problems which I cannot discuss here. I come to 
the crux of the matter—the treatment of the professional criminal. 
Criminals differ from one another as much as do the members of any 
other class of the community; but for my present purpose I will 
deal with two types which I may loosely describe as the utterly weak 
and the utterly wicked. At present, under our cast-iron system of 
‘punishing crime,’ no distinction is made between them. But is 
this right? The weak may be quite as mischievous as the wicked, 
but have they not a claim for special consideration and pity? The 
progeny perhaps of the sort of criminals that are the pets of the 
sham philanthropists, they are the product of a system for which 
the community is largely responsible. Born and bred in a criminal 
environment, they have no power to resist temptation. They take 
to crime as a drunkard takes to drink, though in their better 
moments they deplore their weakness. Not infrequently persons of 
this class commit offences with the avowed object of getting back to 
prison in order to escape the demon which enslaves them. But at 
present we have to make choice between the farce of shutting them 
up for awhile and then turning them out again to prey upon the 
community, and the barbarity of consigning them to penal servi- 
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tude for a prolonged term. Here I will quote Mr. Justice Wills 
again : 

A second difficulty, and a very great one, is the continuous and (with modifi- 
cations scarcely worth noting) the unrelaxing severity of penal servitude—the only 
punishment the law allows for any period beyond two years. Dr. Anderson pleads 
for something more sensible and less rigorous, but which should be capable of great 
prolongation. I am entirely with him. Over and over again have I been com- 
pelled to make a sentence far shorter than in my opinion the safety of society has 
demanded, and with a full conviction that the moment the prisoner should be 
released he would be at his old evil work again, because the long-continued appli- 
cation of such great severity is in itself almost too much punishment for any crime, 
and would be certain to cause something of revolt against it, which is a great evil 
in itself. 


I plead, therefore, for the establishment of what I call asylum 
prisons, in which those who give proof that they cannot be trusted 
with liberty shall find a suitable home. Discipline should, of course, 
be enforced, and industry too, for a prison ought to be self-support- 
ing ; but any reasonable indulgence consistent with industry and dis- 
cipline should be permitted. That this scheme is feasible experienced 
prison governors will testify. One serious practical difficulty besets it, 
but it is of such a nature that a discussion of it would be unsuitable 
here. Suffice it to say I am not the only person who has considered 
it, and who is ready for its discussion.‘ 

But in dealing with this great problem of crime we must keep, 
as the Americans phrase it, a level head. While refusing a hearing to 
the advocates of unreasoning severity on the one hand, we must also 
decline to be influenced by the fads and follies of the humanity- 
mongers and doctrinaire philanthropists on the other. If I plead 
for consideration and pity for certain classes of criminals, it is not 
because I yield to the maudlin sentiment that warps the judgment 
of many in all that relates to crime. Crime is heinous and hateful, 
and the criminal is the enemy of society. And any influence which 
denies or conceals this tends to deprave the public conscience. But 
I remember the sacred words, ‘Of some have compassion, making a 
difference.’ So much for the ‘utterly weak.’ Now I turn to the 
‘utterly wicked.’ 

When I was appointed on the Prison Commission twenty-four 
years ago shot-drill was practised in some of our gaols. It consisted in 
carrying cannon-balls from one spot to another in the prison yard, and 
then carrying them back again. It was a pitiful waste of muscular 
power. Shot-drill has now been abolished in prisons ; but the energies 


4 I am merely recapitulating the main outlines of the scheme I advocate. I 
would refer to what I have previously written on the subject; and here I will only 
add that in my opinion very many who are rightly sentenced to penal servitude, 
and who ought to be detained for prolonged terms—some of them for life—might 
fitly be transferred to an ‘asylum prison’ after a certain period. But a convict’s 
transfer to, and remaining in, the ‘ asylum prison’ would of course depend on good 
conduct and industry. 
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of the most highly trained police in Europe are being expended in 
ways to which shot-drill bears a striking resemblance. A crime of a 
certain sort is reported. An oil-painting, for example, has been stolen 
in the night from a public gallery. ‘Sherlock Holmes’ would sit 
down with a wet towel round his head and think out the problem of 
finding the thief. ‘Sherlock Holmes’ himself was no doubt a genius, 
but people who follow his methods are apt to fasten suspicion upon 
several different persons, not one of whom probably had anything to 
do with the crime. Scotland Yard sometimes arrives at the desired 
result by a process akin to that by which experts of another kind can 
tell us who painted the stolen picture. Of course, if a man leaves his 
doors and windows unfastened, any other man, though as great a fool as 
himself, can break in and steal. But the crime we are dealing with 
was evidently the work of a trained and accomplished burglar. The 
men competent to plan and execute it are limited in number and 
definitely known. Some of these, however, are in seclusion at 
present, ‘doing time’ for similar offences in the past. They will be 
back at work in a year or two; but for the present we may ignore 
them. Then, again, A, B, and C are known to be out of London 
in the course of their business, and D, E, and F are proved to 
have been at their registered addresses on the night of the crime. 
The list thus becomes reduced to working dimensions, and it is not 
difficult to go on eliminating one name after another till the thief is 
discovered. If evidence is forthcoming he is arrested and brought to 
justice. Previous convictions are proved ; sentence, five years’ penal 
servitude. In less than four years he is back at the practice of his 
profession. After another good run, in which he commits some ten, 
twenty, fitty crimes, enjoying what schoolboys term ‘a high old 
time,’ he is caught again, and the same farce is again re-enacted. This 
is the shot-drill of the Criminal Investigation Department. Well, the 
police are paid for their work ; the criminals are delighted with the 
system ; and, if the public are satisfied, who has a right to complain ? 

Who has a right to complain? The victims of the crimes of 
these miscreants have a right to complain. If it be recognised that 
criminals are entitled to live at the expense of the community, the 
community should be taxed to provide an income for them, or, at 
all events, to compensate the sufferers. The time was when kings 
could pounce upon individual citizens and arbitrarily seize upon 
their property. It is only professional criminals who are allowed 
to do this to-day. What would raise a revolution if attempted by 
the King is practised by the burglar at his pleasure. And if the 
aggrieved householder cries out for relief or demands justice, the 
criminal statistics will prove him to be unreasonable, and the 
humanity-monger will denounce him as vindictive and cruel. 
Here I am repeating myself; but there are some things that need to 
be repeated again and again. When a man feloniously seizes his 
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neighbour’s property, no means which a civilised society may use 
should. be spared to enforce restitution. If for this purpose we 
refuse to have recourse to thumb-screws and the rack, it is considera- 
tion for the community and not for the thief which restrains us. 

Who has a right to complain? Is there to be no pity for the 
unfortunate relatives and associates whom these ‘human beasts of 
prey ’—I repeat the words with emphasis—seek to drag down to the 
level of their own degradation? None for the wretched children 
whom they are allowed to beget and to train up to walk in their 
ways? ‘The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel’: so also truly 
are the tender mercies of the doctrinaire philanthropists. 

In all that I have written I have been dealing only with crimes 
against property. And in treating of habitual offenders I have 
made but a very brief reference to the ¢lite of the criminal 
profession. Of these I have a good deal to say; but here and now 
I will only remark that in England the men who are competent to 
finance and organise crimes are so few that the floor space of the 
room in which I am writing would suffice to seat them comfortably. 
But we have always a section of them at large to keep the business 
going ; it would collapse if all were shut up at once. Crime there 
will ever be; organised, systematic crime is the creature of our 
present methods. With the doctrinaires these men are units in the 
statistics of the criminal classes. With the police—the victims of 
the shot-drill I have described—they are real, living persons. Indeed, 
they are as well known as our Cabinet Ministers; nor is this 
wonderful, for possibly they are not more numerous. And to those 
who know these men, their habits and histories, our treatment of 
them seems to savour of lunacy. 

But the doctrinaires will tell us that crime cannot be suppressed 
by punishment. I dislike this term ‘ doctrinaire,’ but I use it to 
describe those who act upon theories without reference to facts, and 
for the word in this sense I can find no Saxon equivalent. ‘ Fool’ 
is quite too general—it represents an entire species—and, moreover, 
it is not polite. I am not surprised that those who propound such 
a dictum are unable to understand the strength of my position or 
to appreciate the inconsistency of their own. If criminals are dead 
to the influences which control the actions of ordinary men, if 
neither the fear of punishment nor the infliction of it can avail to 
restrain them, then all punishment is barbarous and law-breakers 
should be treated like lunatics. But though we do not punish 
lunatics, we do deprive them of their liberty ; and, if the doctrinaires 
are right, the criminals should be shut up for life. All who have 
practical knowledge of criminals recognise that some of them are 
within the category. And my suggestion is that such should be 
treated accordingly, but that those whom punishment will deter 
should have enough of it to make it efficacious. 
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But what is our present system? The medicine is good for 
some of the patients; for others it is wholly unsuitable. But, 
as we do not diagnose their cases separately, and have only one 
treatment for all alike, we limit the dose lest those who ought 
to get none should be harmed by it. The result is that those whom 
the physic suits do not get enough of it to benefit them. This is the 
short-sentence punishment-of-crime system reduced to a formula! 

I have already exceeded reasonable space limits, and, though I 
am conscious that I have only touched the fringe of my subject, 
I must close. This much I will add. The reforms I advocate are 
in the direction towards which the thoughts of those who are best 
fitted to deal with these problems are turning. Indeed, they are but 
the logical development of the principles which underlie modern 
penal legislation and recent prison reforms; and in one important 
respect they would merely give legal sanction to what our best 
judges and our humane prison authorities are now seeking to effect. 
Moreover, they are certainly coming, and when they come their 
beneficial results will quickly declare themselves ; for the diminution 
of crime will then be rapid and continuous like the fall of an ebbing 
tide. 

ROBERT ANDERSON. 





THE STRANGE ORIGIN OF THE 
‘MARSEILLAISE’ 


Most curious has been the fate of the famous French national hymn 
or, more correctly speaking, revolutionary war song. Few are, 
perhaps, aware in what darkness its origin has been enveloped—a 
darkness now lifted in a great measure by repeated and careful 
research. 

The impressive melody and its orchestration are so well known, 
and probably looked upon by most men as so permanent and 
unalterable, that many will have heard with astonishment from Paris 
that a new orchestration had been officially decided upon. The task 
was committed to M. Théodore Dubois, the Director of the Con- 
servatoire, aided by M. Duvernoy, Professor at the same Institute, 
and by M. Parés, the musical Director of the Garde Républicaine. 
The Minister of War is said to be enchanted with the result of their 
labour. Others—perchance anti-Wagnerites—declare it to be an 
amazing and terrible noise of a battery of drums and other deafening 
instruments. 

In the first years of the last century, various orchestrations of the 
Marseillaise were alternately in vogue at public festivities. It was 
asserted then by many French composers that the author of the 
song, Rouget de I’Isle—or Rouget de Lisle, as others will spell his 
name—was by no means a good technical hand at music. Conse- 
quently there arose a great competition in transforming and 
embellishing the original melody. At last Berlioz appeared with a 
new instrumentation, and this, for awhile, was looked upon as its 
definite shape for all times to come. The desire for changes being, 
however, so great in France, where the saying is, ‘Tout passe, tout 
casse, tout lasse,’ M. Ambroise Thomas, a former Director of the 
Conservatoire, was commissioned to effect a new orchestration. The 
eternity of his work was, nevertheless, cut short, and the present 
Director of the Conservatoire was once more entrusted with the 
task of musical transformation. 

But now, who was the original composer of the Marseillaise? 
The usual statement is that Rouget de Lisle, when dining and 
staying one evening at the house of Herr Dietrich, the burgomaster 
at Strasburg, was asked to write, and to set te music, a war song for 
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the volunteers who were to start next day. The feat, it is said, was 
accomplished during the same night, both text and mnsic being 
produced. A difficult performance on the face of it, considering the 
length of the text, which alone would occupy a good deal of time in 
the way of production. 

Here a letter of Mr. George Augustus Sala may be quoted, who 
wrote about eight years ago to a London paper: 

The eminent French musical critic, M. Castil-Blaze, in his work entitled 
Molitre Musicien, published in 1852, absolutely denies that Rouget de Lisle com- 
posed the music of the Marseiliaise. He asserts that it is a German canticle, im- 
ported into France by Julien, the elder, alias Navoigille, who played it in 1782 at 
the concerts of Madame de Montesson. 

This is French testimony from acompetent source. The truth is: 
there once lived at St. Omer, in the department of the Pas-de-Calais, 
a modest old musical Director, who wrote hymns and anthems, also 
an oratorio, during his years of office, when he had the control of the 
music at the cathedral from 1775 to 1787—many years before the 
Revolution. When he retired—two years before the taking of the 
Bastille—he drew up an inventory of all his works and deposited 
it, with his manuscripts in the archives of the town. 

Now, in the introduction to the oratorio he had written, that 
very hymn was lately discovered to which Rouget de Lisle set the 
words of his war song, five years after that musical Director of 
St. Omer had withdrawn from his office. It need scarcely be said 
that, in making use of the Church composition in question, a 
quickened tempo was introduced for the purpose of martial effect in 
a battle song. A quickened tempo, or a slowing one, alters, of course, 
the character of music correspondingly. 

It will not create any surprise, after what has been stated above, 
that the tune of the Marseillaise has long ago been claimed in 
Germany, and proved to be originally a German Church melody— 
namely, the tune of the Credo of a mass. Johannes Scherr, the 
historian, one of the men of 1848, who lived in Switzerland after the 
overthrow of our Revolution, says in his work —Blicher, His Time and 
His Life—that the original of the mass which was composed in 1776 
by Holtzmann, the ‘ Kapellmeister’ of the Elector of the Palatinate, 
was discovered by Mr. Hamma in the musical library of the town’s 
church at Meersburg. 

Scherr adds that this discovery awakened in his own mind a 
strange recollection. As a boy he had sung, in a Catholic village 
church of Swabia, a new Christmas cantata in a choir. On his 
coming out from church, an old soldier who had served during the 
revolutionary campaigns and the Napoleonic wars from 1804 to 1815, 
said to Scherr : ‘Do you know what you have sung? Why, it is the 
Marseillaise! I observed it from the very first bars.’ 

The same old soldier having often before told the boy Scherr 
what significance the Marseillaise had, the youngster spoke to his 
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father about what he had just heard. Now Scherr’s father was the 
organist of that village church. And his answer was: ‘ The Marseil- 
laise? What do you think? Why, the music to which I set the 
new Christmas cantata is a piece of an old mass!’ 

Here, again, the proof is complete. The Marseillaise tune was 
a piece of an old mass. From the Palatinate, where Holtzmann had 
composed the latter, it is not a far cry to Alsace; and from Alsace 
that music easily got into other parts of France. 

As to the adaptation of Church music, with a quicker time, to a 
war song, it is a well-known fact that, in an inverse way, the tunes 
of love songs, hunting songs, drinking songs, and so forth, were 
transformed by Luther for Church purposes. They now pass as 
solemn religious hymns. ‘I do not see,’ Luther said, ‘why the 
Devil should have all the fine tunes to himself.” In the same way, 
many years ago, an adventurous young friend of mine—a brother of 
the distinguished physician Professor Kussmaul—who had left his 
German home to take part in the war between Mexico and the United 
States, amused himself by playing on church organs in Mexico 
similar amatory, jolly, and carousing songs with a slower tempo, 
much to the edification of the natives, who were not aware of the 
trick. He was a free-thinker, and enjoyed this sport hugely. 

At first, Rouget de Lisle’s poem was called the Battle Song of the 
Khine Army. When the so-called Federals of Marseilles brought it 
to Paris in 1792, it was rebaptized the Marseillaise. Owing to the 
enthusiasm it created, the poet Klopstock, who, like Schiller, Kant, 
and Humboldt, was an admirer of the French Revolution and re- 
mained long so, observed to Rouget de Lisle, on meeting him at 
Hamburg: ‘ Through your poem, 30,000 brave Germans have fallen.’ 
Rouget de Lisle, in a one-act play given last year on the London stage, 
was represented as dying during the early part of the Revolution. 
In reality he was near losing his life under the guillotine, but was 
freed through the overthrow of Robespierre. He fought under 
Hoche, was wounded, and lived until 1836. Under the Empire and 
during the Restoration his poem was treated as an anti-Government 
demonstration, and therefore forbidden. It recovered its place of 
honour under the government of Louis Philippe, who offered a 
pension to Rouget de Lisle, which was, however, declined. 

Great was the effect, again, when in 1848, under the Second 
Republic, Mlle. Rachel rendered the poem on the stage, holding 
the ‘tricolore’ in her hand. After the overthrow of the Republic by 
the midnight cowp d’état of the 2nd of December, 1851, the Mar- 
seillaise was once more tabooed until the war of 1870, when Napoleon 
the Third in vain sought to use it for the purpose of conquest. Then 
the Wacht am Rhein had it all its own way. Such has been the 
variegated fate of the French battle hymn, the tune of which, at any 
rate, was ‘made in Germany.’ 

Kar. Biinp. 
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LABYRINTHS IN CRETE 


THERE are islands in the Mediterranean which may lay claim to 
greater natural beauties than Crete, but none ranks higher in myth, 
legend, and romance. Poets, painters, and historians have culled 
some of their finest themes among its fertile plains and noble 
mountains, and recent archzological research points to it as the 
cradle of religion, law, and art in ancient Greece. It behoves the 
amateur to walk warily amid the multitude of contentious theories 
which lie in kaleidoscopic variety across the path of even the most 
casual traveller. Famed in classic days for the labyrinth wherein 
dwelt the monster Minotaur, to whom the Athenians of old paid 
their annual tribute of living victims, the island is itself a labyrinth 
of puzzling paradoxes. The legendary birthplace of Zeus and the 
dwelling of Minos, that celebrated ruler who received his laws direct 
from his father the king of all the gods, the tales of the Minotaur, 
Deedalus, Theseus, and Ariadne proclaim its mythical past: its 
subsequent submission to Athens, followed by 500 years of Roman 
supremacy, an early conquest by the Saracens, the purchase of the 
island by the Venetians at the time of the fourth Crusade, its 
recapture by the Turks after a lengthened resistance, and the 
ensuing centuries of disorder and misgovernment afford material for 
a history of greater length than can be condensed into a Review 
article. From these bygone annals, however, springs a present full 
of interest. 

The town of Candia, towards the north-east, is perhaps the 
most important in the island. It can scarcely boast of a road 
into the interior, but it has direct communication with the Grecian 
mainland by sea, and a service of steamers to the other ports along 
the coast. The little harbour seems insignificant in comparison with 
the magnificence of the fortifications which the Venetians erected in 
the Middle Ages to protect the most valuable of their possessions 
against the ravages of the Turks. These massive ramparts recall the 
towns of the plains of Lombardy, and the lengthy tunnels which 
formed the only gateways are still in use, and testify to the solidity 
of their masonry. The Venetians were great builders in the days of 
their maritime supremacy, and the Lion of St. Mark has left many 
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signs of his power throughout the island, as well as his image on the 
walls of the town of Candia. Round the harbour the ancient galley- 
houses, in which the fleet was docked, are utilised to this day as 
warehouses for grain and oil. For twenty-five years, from 1644 to 
1669, the Venetians defended Candia by sea and land against the 
besieging forces of Turkey; and when they were at last forced to 
abandon the town they retired with all the honours of war. A 
piazza with a lovely fountain of carved stone and two or three fine 
brick public buildings are remnants of the departed glory of their 
dominion, The town throughout is a strange medley of East and West, 
the picturesque types and garments in the crowded central thorough- 
fares tending more to Eastern than Western customs. The principal 
streets are wide, with small open booths or shops on either side. 
The owners sit within on low stools in Oriental fashion, some in fez, 
some in turban, and some in imitation European costume. For the 
rest, long, narrow, winding alleys prevail, infamously paved if 
paved at all, and running between high walls and almost windowless 
houses, save where here and there a latticed projection showed the 
residence of a Turkish family. 

The guarantee of the five Great Powers for the autonomy of Crete 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey provided for the occu- 
pation of the island by their respective troops, and the English con- 
tingent is quartered in huts along the ancient Venetian ramparts. 
The chief evidence of their presence is to be found in the well-cleaned 
pavements and a general air of healthiness and cleanliness—not to 
speak of a military band which plays in the piazza on Sundays, and 
golf links on the sea-shore outside the town. There has, however, 
been a considerable exodus of Turks from Candia. Three or four 
years ago, at the time of the disturbances, there were about seventy 
or eighty thousand; now not more than thirty thousand are left. 
The Government of the High Commissioner does its best to persuade 
them to settle down, but, in addition to the fact that they cease to 
be the direct subjects of the Sultan, there is doubtless a certain 
obstacle of pride which would be set against their contentedly sharing 
their power with those over whom they had been accustomed to rule. 

This altered condition was specially apparent at Easter-time, 
when I was staying in Candia. It was only for the second time 
since the island was wrested from the Venetians that the Greek 
Church had been allowed to celebrate the customary ceremonies of 
the Orthodox Easter Day. So dense was the crowd that filled the 
large new cathedral and open square in front that one was tempted 
to think it represented an entirely Christian town. All through 
Passion Week interminably long litanies and services had been sung, 
but on Good Friday the whole day was passed in prayer beside the 
symbolic bier of Our Lord. Throughout the day, men, women, 
maidens, and children reverently approached and laid their tribute 
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of flowers on the coffin, or humbly kissed the pall in token of love and 
submission. Towards midnight the cathedral became more and more 
densely thronged with people, each of whom carried a lighted taper. 
Some of these stood for hours, listening to the chanted prayers, until 
the appointed time for the funeral procession toleave the church, when, 
followed by the archbishop and the chanting clergy, the bier was borne 
through the narrow streets to proclaim to all the central doctrine of 
Christianity. Unlike Roman celebrations of the Crucifixion, there 
was no representation of the Passion, no figures of the sacred story, 
nothing but the solitary coffin amid the flaming torches. It was 
said that some Mahomedans were this year seen to throw flowers on 
it as it passed, and the thought arises, Did this proclaim a new era 
of toleration, or was it only in deference to the powers that be? 
Throughout the whole of Easter Eve no sound of bell or call to 
worship was heard, but everywhere men in varied costumes stood 
about in groups; some in charge of small flocks of lambs, some 
occupied in buying them, but perhaps most of them already in 
possession of their Paschal feast. It was a picturesque sight, which 
recalled old frescoes in the catacombs of Rome and of the early 
Christian Churches—here a sturdy townsman carrying a lamb 
thrown round his neck, and there a shepherd holding one by its 
forefeet as he silently wended his way towards his home. The 
Greek Lenten Fast in Crete is no mere pretence. There had been 
forty days of real privation, now drawing to a close, and these 
strenuous peasants would well understand the Easter Morning 
greeting, ‘ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep 
the Feast.’ At night the ceremonies of Easter Eve are most impressive. 
A vast concourse of people, all once more with lighted tapers, 
illumines the large space around and in front of the cathedral, which 
becomes a quivering sea of tiny flames as the crowd makes way 
for the archbishop, who, in gorgeous vestments, followed by a train 
of bearded priests, descends the cathedral steps and crosses the piazza 
to a raised dais beyond. Here he reads aloud the Gospel message 
of the resurrection, and each one turns to the other in joy, while the 
rockets shooting up simultaneously from the cathedral roof sparkle 
through the darkness of the;night. The effect produced is perhaps 
the more striking from the thought}that through long years of cruelty 
and oppression these people have held fast to the forms of their 
ancient religion, until at last it has been once more accepted as 
the religion of the State. Doubtless they are, and will remain, 
a turbulent race of mountaineers, whom it will be no easy task to 
govern; but they need time to develop and to learn anew the duties 
and responsibilities of free men. 

At present the population is insufficient for the cultivation of 
the island, and all ‘over the country there are remains of villages 
burnt and ruined during the troubles. The olives have been cut 
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down, the fields left untilled, and the irrigation neglected. This 
year, owing to the long drought of the winter and early spring, 
many of the crops are destroyed and useless. While Western 
Europe was drowned in floods of rain, not a drop fell in Crete for 
several months, and some distress must therefore be expected 
before another year elapses. The records lately unearthed by the 
excavations of Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth prove the island to have 
been most wealthy and prosperous when Minos’ famous palace of 
Knossus, near Candia, was the capital of a great Power which held 
sway throughout the AZgean Sea some four thousand years ago, 
and traded with all the nations of the East long before the 
Phoenicians carried purple dyes from Tyre. In the storerooms 
of King Minos stand rows of mighty jars—ancient receptacles for 
oil—and there are sunken chambers which would seem to have 
contained treasures of gold and precious metals. The ancient 
palace or labyrinth at Kmnossus covers about two acres of ground, 
and was originally built of stone and wood, covered over with 
plaster. To the uninitiated it somewhat resembles a rabbit warren, 
with its confused multitude of narrow blocked corridors and small 
square chambers, which fully correspond to the accepted idea of 
a Labyrinth. A great portion has yet to be dug out, and money 
is still required to complete the excavation. Much of what has 
been accomplished has been paid for by Mr. Arthur Evans him- 
self, who has recently published an account of the work, and the 
reasons which gave him the hope of making historical discoveries 
of importance upon this site. The principal apartments in the 
Palace were decorated with frescoes, and these were still brilliant 
with colour when first they came to light. They are now preserved 
under glass in a museum at Candia, but they are already fading, and 
do not all show the same artistic skill. Some of the most interesting 
and boldest for scenic effect decorated the gallery leading to the 
council chamber, and here is the gypsum throne of Minos, with the 
seats of the councillors ranged along the walls. 

It is from the varied life depicted in the frescoes that some of the 
most interesting details of the civilisation of that period may be 
gleaned. Opening direct out of the council chamber are unmistakable 
little supper chambers, where one imagines that Minos, in the 
intervals of deliberating on the mysteriously transmitted laws, retired 
to refresh himself from time to time with a chosen few. It is perhaps 
difficult to believe that the ladies of his Court attended these supper 
parties in the low-necked gowns of to-day, with frilled skirts, puffed 
sleeves, and their hair waved and dressed as if by the most modern of 
Parisian coiffeurs. Yet this is how they are here drawn and painted on 
the walls, and thus handed down to a remote posterity. There are 
other evidences of considerable artistic sense in this prehistoric period 
which equal, if they do not surpass, that of Mycene or Egypt, such 
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as the modelling in low-relief of a life-sized bull in painted terra- 
cotta ; a head of a lioness, beautifully sculptured in marble, and various 
little objects worked in gold and bronze. That the skill of the 
workman of the period was not confined to painting and modelling is 
evident from the interesting pottery and finely engraved seals, and 
it is mainly from these that scholars are able to fix the approximate 
date of this palatial building. Large paved courts spread out in 
front of the entrances, and the palace occupies the whole surface 
of a low round hill, the ground sloping downwards on one side to a 
stream at the base, and stretching away on the other to the distant 
spurs of Mount Ida, which was one of the traditional birthplaces of 
Zeus. The cave has, however, now been localised on the mountain of 
Dicte, to the south-east of the island. Mr. Hogarth, who explored 
the cave some sixty feet into the side of the mountain, unearthed 
multitudes of native offerings in bronze at the shrine of the great 
god which he there found. These are also to be seen with the 
Knossus treasures in the newly arranged museum at Candia, as well 
as many examples of the Labrys or double battle-axe of Zeus, which 
gave its ancient name of Labyrinth to the palace of Minos and the 
home of the Minotaur. The Italian excavations under Mr. Halbherr 
at Phestos further inland have laid bare an even more extensive 
palace, which contained among other records an ancient code of laws 
inscribed on stone, and scarcely a week passes without some new and 
interesting object being brought to light in one or other of the sites 
which have lately been opened. 

But for the genuine archeologist the most valuable and interest- 
ing of the discoveries are the numberless clay tablets found by Mr. 
Evans at Knossus inscribed with a perfect linear type of prehistoric 
writing hitherto unknown. It is not Semitic, though it may be 
derived from Egypt, and it can be proved that the Cretans were 
possessed of a script anterior to and of a character other than that 
of the Phcenicians, who have until now had the credit of introducing 
the earliest writing into Europe. Here, then, in this small island, 
almost equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa, we find the three 
origins of all progress—religion, literature, and art—existing on a 
basis of their own and different from those of Assyria and Egypt. We 
have, moreover, a complete picture of the wealthy, orderly, and 
prosperous community, using gold and bronze in an antiquity pro- 
bably more remote from those Greeks for whom Homer sang than 
the histories of the Trojan war are remote from the legends of King 
Arthur. 

All these revelations of past history indicate a close connection 
with the ancient races of the Greek mainland. After the prolonged 
siege of Candia, when Crete virtually became part of the Turkish 
Empire, the Venetians contrived for some time to maintain them- 
selves at Suda Bay. The republic was apparently quite of the 
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opinion proclaimed by Napoleon, that the possession of this splendid 
anchorage would mean paramount power in the Mediterranean. 
Suda Bay lies about three miles from Canea, the present seat of the 
Government of the High Commissioner of Crete, Prince George of 
Greece. It is a long, wide inlet from the sea, well sheltered and of 
great depth. When the Great Powers of Europe stepped in to keep 
the peace between the Mussulman Government and their Christian 
subjects, after the massacres and insurrection of three years ago, the 
British and allied fleets were stationed here for the purposes of the 
blockade. Since order has been proclaimed and maintained the flags 
of the protecting Powers as well as the standard of Turkey are hoisted 
at the entrance of the bay, and each nation has usually a man-of-war 
anchored inside as well as a contingent of troops on the island ; the 
English, as before mentioned, are quartered in Candia; the French, 
Russians, and Italians in Canea. The Cretan gendarmerie, com- 
manded by Italian officers, are a magnificent body of men, wearing a 
modified native uniform which does full justice to their fine physique 
and appearance, and the whole island is perfectly peaceable and safe 
for travellers, which can hardly be said of all parts of the Turkish 
iimpire. ; 

Canea lies amid groves of olives and vineyards fringed by the 
sea, and with a range of snow-capped mountains as background. 
The town is less picturesque and Oriental than Candia, but it has 
2 service of omnibuses, electric light, and paved streets. Here 
also is a diminutive House of Representatives, where the first 
assembly elected since the establishment of the new Constitution in 
1898 met on the lst of June, the deputies waving Greek flags in 
token of their Greek proclivities. Many questions of administration 
and finance require immediate attention, and although there is no 
lack of officials the practical work seems to advance but slowly. It 
is perhaps hardly to be expected that it should be otherwise until it is 
decided by Europe under whose Government the islandersare eventually 
to live. At present a Cretan has no nationality ; he has ceased to 
be a Turkish subject, and he can claim to belong to no other nation. 
He cannot even get permission to land at any Turkish port in the 
Levant, nor is he able to carry on trade in any part of Turkey. It 
is not worth while to plant olives or vines, nor to rebuild the houses 
burned and destroyed during the troubles, until it is certain that 
they will not pass back to the Mussulman or other invader. Some 
ambitious spirits are inclined to take advantage of the feeling of 
unrest produced by the uncertainty of the present settlement, and 
have started intrigues in favour of Crete for the Cretans. It is 
obvious that this would mean a recurrence of all the former internal 
struggles, though such a scheme would doubtless find favour in the 
eyes of any Power who might desire supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean. The island would quickly become the prey of the highest 
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bidder, and the sums spent by the Powers who now maintain the 
garrisons would be money thrown into the sea. The provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have made rapid strides in progress since 
they passed under the government of the Austrian Empire, though 
still belonging to the dominions of the Sultan. Some such arrange- 
ment would seem the safest solution of the Cretan problem. The 
Sultan would continue to be the nominal Suzerain, and the Cretans 
would have self-government under their own prince and at the same 
time would become Greek subjects, and be protected against future 
Mussulman government by the Christian kingdom of Greece—a 
boon for which they have been struggling for more than half 
a century. The warships and troops of the Powers might then be 
withdrawn in safety, and the energies of the people directed 
towards the development of the wealth and fertility of the island. 
But meanwhile the task of the High Commissioner of the Powers in 
threading his way through the labyrinth of European designs and 
jealousies is at least as difficult as that of Theseus of old, and there 
are many who will suggest that Greece is not the Ariadne who holds 
the thread to guide him through the maze of finance to fiscal 
triumphs. The pecuniary sacrifices made by the Greeks for their 
Cretan brethren are misconstrued and overlooked, and the aspira- 
tions of the Greek-speaking populations of the Mediterranean to 


constitute themselves the guardians of Christianity in the Levant 
will always be regarded with disfavour by those who covet the 
distinction for themselves. 


Mary A, A. GALLOWAY. 
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A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 


Bishop THIRLWALL once told a friend whom he met at the 
Atheneum that he had spent the whole day in writing letters. He 
had written thirty. ‘Three of them,’ he added, ‘were important, 
and it was necessary that I should write them. The rest might 
have been written by my butler.’ That great intellect, which had 
no superior, if indeed it had an equal, on either the episcopal or the 
judicial bench, was frittered away on an infinite deal of nothing, 
and an interminable series of nobodies. Yet Dr. Thirlwall had a 
comparatively small diocese, confaining a very large proportion of 
Dissenters. It did not kill him. He lived to a green old age, and 
died in an honoured retirement. Far different was the fate of 
Dr. Creighton, who broke down as a race-horse would break down 
if he were put to draw a coal-truck. Sydney Smith’s favourite 
nightmare was to be preached to death by wild curates. One 
might say without flippancy that Bishop Creighton was bored to 
death by fussy incumbents. For in all seriousness there can be few 
things more tragic than the spectacle of fine and rare mental gifts, 
which might have been employed in building a monument more 
durable than brass, wasted upon trifles to which no sensible and 
educated man would voluntarily give two thoughts. Dr. Creighton 
was among the ablest and most learned historians of the century. 
The work which he did before he became a bishop—I mean 
his History of the Papacy during the Reformation—will long 
outlast the fruits of his episcopal labours, important as they were. 
And yet it is hard to say that such a man should not be a bishop. 
Dr. Creighton had all his life a strong interest and belief in the 
Church of England. He regarded the Church not merely as a 
spiritual body, but also as a national institution, inseparably 
connected with the growth and development of the English people. 
He believed in bishops, and in their power to do good, as well 
secular as religious. By universal consent he ruled two dioceses 
with conspicuous ability and success. A man must die somehow, 
and he died nobly, a victim to duty. His wonderful faculty of 
organisation, his social influence, his tact and brilliancy in addressing 
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audiences of every class, would never have been discovered if he 
had remained a Canon of Windsor and gone on writing books. He 
might have become, like Dean Wellesley and Dean Davidson, a 
bishop-maker. A book-maker, even in the literary sense, he could 
never have been. 

A bishop’s life ought to be anything rather than trivial, and it was 
certainly the last thing which Dr. Creighton would have desired his 
own life to be. But he could not emancipate himself from the 
thraldom of das Gemeine, the common, and he died, as he might 
himself have said, of blessing hassocks. I am not an ecclesiastical 
reformer. I have no suggestions to make on utilising suffragans. 
What concerns me is the premature close of a great career, and, as a 
corollary, the reason why Dr. Creighton is not, under Providence, alive 
now. It is simply because he would not and could not confine himself 
to essentials, and leave secondary things in the hands of secondary 
persons. The only consolation is that he died in the plenitude of 
his physical and intellectual vigour, before any sign of weakness, of 
decadence, or of approaching age could be detected by the keenest 
observer. I suppose everyone who knew Dr. Creighton would 
agree that his vitality was the most striking thing about him. His 
spare figure, his rapid walk, his elastic step, were in perfect harmony 
with the range of his interests, the quickness of his apprehension, 
and the readiness of his replies. Like many short-sighted men, his 
hearing was particularly acute, and it was observed that he never 
heard better than when he seemed to be asleep. He was alwaysready to 
talk, and, like most really good talkers, he was alsoa good listener. He 
was incapable of missing the point, and he could not be obscure. 
He was not specially famous as a sayer of good things, and no man’s 
speech was less formal. He liked plunging into a conversation just 
as he found it and saying the first thing that came into his head, 
which was not infrequently someoutrageous paradox. The correct thing 
to say of Dr. Creighton is, I gather from what I have read, that he 
was ‘ too paradoxical.’ That is, of course, a matter of taste. A paradox 
must contain an element of truth, or it is simply ridiculous. Its 
value consists in its being at once true and contrary to received 
opinion. ‘ He that seeketh his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it,’ is a paradox. But Christians regard 
it as a truth. I do not say that Dr. Creighton’s paradoxes were 
always serious. Sometimes they were, as when he said that all 
knowledge was opposed to common-sense—which will repay a good 
deal of reflection. Most often they were audacious fun; gravity 
agreed as little with Dr. Creighton as with Sterne. The peculiar 
carriage of the body, intended to hide deficiencies of the mind, was 
abhorrent to him. In church no one was more reverent, on public 
occasions no one more episcopal, than he. But he never assumed 

pontifical airs in private. He had a good deal of the under- 
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graduate in him to the last. He talked incomparable nonsense to 
children, and sometimes, it must be admitted, to grown-up people, 
who thought that the Bishop was wanting in respect for their 
intelligence. He certainly did not underrate the number of fools in 
the world; perhaps he overrated it, for people are not always so 
silly as they seem. But the Bishop’s own irrepressible gaiety and 
youth of heart were accountable for most of his quips. Then he 
wanted to stir his company up, to rouse their combative instincts, to 
make them talk. He could not bear dulness, and he was the life of 
every society into which he came. He did not spoil conversation by 
monopolising it, but he kept it going, he never let it run dry. 
There was hardly anything about which he could not, or would not, 
converse. His memory, though more substantive than verbal, was 
wonderfully comprehensive. He would pass from classical scholar- 
ship to social gossip, from medieval history to Italian inns, with 
perfect ease, always avoiding shop by the way. He prided himself 
on knowing Italy as well as any Englishman, and he appeared to 
remember every picture in every church he had seen. He never, 
I should think, knew what it was to feel shy. He made a point of 
getting into conversation, as the phrase is, with all classes in all 
countries wherever he went, being in the first place a good linguist, 
and in the second place not much caring how he spoke a language 
so long as he made himself intelligible. And somehow everyone 
wanted to talk to him, his geniality was so irresistible. 

As a rule, a man who seems always serious is never serious, but 
merely trivial. Ido not think that Dr. Creighton had the slightest 
touch of the profound and melancholy humour which distinguished 
Swiftand Carlyle, nor even of the half-cynical, half-sentimental humour 
which belonged to Thackeray. He was the most cheerful of men, 
full of high spirits, and enjoying every moment of his life. But 
about things for which he really cared, such as, to take only secu- 
lar examples, history and local institutions, he was more than serious, 
he was earnest and enthusiastic. He would poke fun at them, but 
it was all in the way of affection. Not long before his death he 
became a member of the governing body for the University of 
London. He was already burdened, as the event showed, beyond his 
strength. But he entered with the keenest zest into these new 
duties, and was constantly meditating schemes for making the 
university serviceable to the people. Yet hewould be as likely as not 
to tell a casual acquaintance that the worst thing to do with people 
was to educate them, because it was ten to one they remained 
ignorant, and only became conceited. It cannot be denied that he 
gave annoyance, and that not merely to stupid or pompous people, 
by these fashions of speech. They thought he was showing disrespect 
for their mental powers, and perhaps they were justified in thinking so, 
But it was not the fact. The causes of the Bishop’s inveterate love 
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for paradox were, I should suppose, mainly two. In the first place, it 
was the habit of Oxford common rooms in his day, and few men changed 
less than he. In the second place, it saved time and trouble. The 
Bishop was a very busy man, who saw a great many people, and 
he could not be always suiting his conversation to his company. 
We all know what Sir Robert Walpole did in similar circumstances. 
The Bishop’s was at least a cleanlier shift. The most silent and 
sluggish of mankind are roused to combative loquacity when they 
hear their most settled convictions boldly denied, and their pet 
platitudes turned inside out, or upside down. Dr. Creighton did 
not aim, like some great talkers, at gathering round him a silent 
circle of admiring listeners. He liked to make others talk, and he 
almost always succeeded. 

Dr. Creighton’s taste was not perfect. No man’s is. He was, 
I think, while he extolled character above intellect, a better judge 
of intellect than of character. Free as any human being has ever 
been from envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, he 
was full, though not so full as he seemed, of friendly contempt. 
He sometimes failed to realise that a man who did not under- 
stand chaff, and would not play the game with him, might never- 
theless have a sound and penetrating judgment which made his 
simple words of more value than many epigrams. I do not mean 
to say that this was so in all cases. I know what he has written 
about Sir George Grey and Lord Lilford. But I do mean that he 
habitually measured men (not women) too freely by an intellectual 
standard. On the other hand, he never imputed motives; he put 
the most favourable construction upon conduct; there was no 
bitterness in his satire. He had no reverence for other people’s 
idols, and very few idols of his own. As Matthew Arnold says of 
Socrates, adopting the language of the Hebrew prophet, Dr. Creighton 
was terribly at ease in Zion. No disrespectful word of any moral or 
religious principle ever, I am sure, fell from his lips. But he would 
not enlarge the objects of his devotion to suit susceptible feelings. 
He sometimes, for instance, made one consider that, whatever Mr. 
Gladstone’s political blunders may have been, there were more reasons 
than one why a Christian bishop should speak of him with respect. 
But Dr. Creighton was the opposite of a hero-worshipper. He had 
an almost passionate belief in liberty, and disliked, except perhaps 
in Russia, the spectacle of men blindly following a leader. Being a 
thorough Englishman, he was, nevertheless, only too delighted to have 
an opportunity of shocking insular prejudice by pointing out the most 
prominent defects of the British character. But in nothing was he 
more English than in his love of freedom. His own independence of 
character was almost startling. In public he looked, perhaps, the 
most episcopal man on the bench. In private there was nothing of 
the bishop about him except his clothes, But in public, asin private, 
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he was always Mandell Creighton, more like himself, so to speak, 
every year he lived, and not caring a halfpenny stamp what anyone 
thought of him. That he liked people to think about him was possible. 
He was intensely human. 

Dr. Thompson, of Trinity, complained that much of his life 
was occupied with ‘that worst kind of trifling called business.’ 
Dr. Creighton was, of course, overwhelmed with it. Besides his 
episcopal functions, he was an Ecclesiastical Commissioner and a 
trustee of the British Museum. He never neglected anything, 
except his own health and the necessity of regular meals. He 
would sit, as I have been told, at the Museum writing letters — 
incessantly, but not missing a single point in the discussion, and 
taking part in it from time to time. No other face that I have 
seen had such an expression of concentrated energy. The Bishop 
seemed to have in him twenty lives, and it may be said that he died 
of compressing twenty into one. And yet nobody could lay aside 
work more easily, or enjoy a holiday more. Although he did not 
get much exercise in London, he kept up to the last the habit of 
taking long walks in Italian valleys and in the North of England, 
where he spent so many years of his life. He must have walked many 
scores of miles in the spacious garden at Fulham. Those who went 
to see the Bishop there on a Sunday afternoon always found him, 
if they found him at all, leisurely, chatty, hospitable, and apparently 
without a care in the world. There was the family tea-table, and 
there were the eternal cigarettes. The Bishop must have paid a 
fortune in tobacco-duty. The occasion was never improved. Any- 
thing, or any person, that came up was treated with perfect freedom, 
but at the same time with kindliness, if sometimes with irony. I 
made many attempts to discover what the Bishop’s politics were, but 
I never once succeeded. He professed for politics, I think, more 
contempt than he really felt. For, after all, politics are the making 
of history, and the Bishop was nothing if not historical. In one of 
his last public addresses, the lecture on the Italian Renaissance at 
St. Paul’s, he laid down the principle that he who claims to speak in 
the name of God should never, as Savonarola did, attach himself to 
a party. But it was not merely as Bishop of London that Dr. 
Creighton shrank from parties, nor was it only parties that he 
eschewed. What he really disliked, one might say hated, was the 
confidence without knowledge which he saw, or thought he saw, in 
politicians. 

Comparisons have been drawn, very little to the purpose, between 
Mandell Creighton and Samuel Wilberforce. Except for a love of 
society, which after all is not very rare, the two great Bishops had 
nothing in common. Bishop Wilberforce’s sincerity was, perhaps 
wrongly, but at least widely suspected. Bishop Creighton was 
sincere to a fault. His loathing for cant sometimes drove him into 
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the other extreme, and made him appear far more cynical than he was. 
Dr. Wilberforce, though a brilliant orator, a witty talker, and full of 
showy accomplishments, was shallow, inaccurate, and superficial. 
His criticism, or what he meant for criticism, of Darwin exposed him 
to the ridicule of all scientific men, whether they were Darwinians 
ornot. Dr. Creighton had the most profound respect for knowledge, 
and minute accuracy was characteristic of all he wrote. Style, I 
think, he undervalued. He seemed to regard it as concealing or 
distorting the truth, and a more single-minded worshipper of truth 
never lived. He was quite capable of appreciating the best style, 
and he used to say that Plato had carried the art to the utmost 
limit of human perfection. But in his History of the Papacy, which 
Iam quite incapable of judging, except from the outside, he sacrifices 
everything to accuracy and to directness of narrative. There are 
no purple passages in the book. It is dry in the best sense, like 
champagne. Dull it never is, There is throughout it a sense of 
movement, the action never flags, and the characters of the Popes 
become as familiar to the reader as if they were contemporaries of his 
own. The book is wholly free from the vice of moral indignation. 
Even the career of Alexander the Sixth is described with scarcely an 
epithet, and the worst of his crimes are disproved by a few simple 
statistics. There are no flings at the Scarlet Lady, from which 
Wilberforce could not, for twenty pages, have refrained. Wilber- 
force’s doctrinal orthodoxy was unimpeachable. It endeared him to 
Mr. Gladstone, and to others. About his devotion to truth there 
were at least two opinions. He was, however, undoubtedly a con- 
summate man of the world, despite his odd, awkward, and singularly 
unsuccessful attempt to convert Charles Greville ; and Dr. Creighton, 
with all his cleverness, was hardly that, though he was the most 
interesting and delightful of companions, especially if you were 
alone with him. He alwaysknew what to say. In the more difficult 
art of knowing what not to say he was less proficient. He was 
intentionally unkind to no one. But he sometimes unconsciously 
gave pain to people who thought that a bishop must mean every- 
thing he said. 

Samuel Wilberforce came into the world with great advantages. 
His father was equally and most justly respected in political, 
philanthropic, and evangelical circles. Mandell Creighton had his 
own way to make from the beginning. He owed nothing to anyone. 
His own intellect and his own character were all that he had to work 
with from his birth at Carlisle to his death at Fulham. This is no 
attempt to sketch the course of his life. I did not know him until he 
became Bishop of Peterborough, and I did not see much of him 
until he came to London. I did, however, spend one Sunday with 
him at Peterborough, when the only other male guest, except the 
present Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, was the late Professor Sidg- 
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wick, perhaps the most exact reproduction of a Greek philosopher 
that our age has seen. A conversation on Purcell’s Life of Manning 
comes back to me in fragments as one of the most amusing I ever 
heard. Mr. Sidgwick was the more brilliant talker of the two. 
He had just that amount of hesitation in his speech which enhanced 
the effect of his pungent remarks; and, though he was the least 
pedantic of men, he never said anything which could not have been 
taken down in writing, and used in his favour afterwards. The 
character of the Cardinal underwent a searching and exhaustive 
analysis, a task which Mr. Purcell’s labours undoubtedly facilitate. 
The Bishop had no love for the Church of Rome, and Mr. Sidgwick 
had no prejudice in favour of any Church. At last I found myself 
the Cardinal’s advocate, and I said, rather feebly, that his asceticism 
must have been sincere. Mr. Sidgwick’s quite unexpected reply may 
perhaps be quoted without impropriety. ‘He was a (pause) prudent 
man with a (pause) bad digestion.’ The Bishop and Mr. Sidgwick 
differed, I suppose (I do not pretend to speak with knowledge), 
almost as widely as men can differ upon fundamental subjects. 
But Dr. Creighton did not care two straws what a man’s opinions 
were. He likeda clever man, he loyedagood man. That was all he 
cared about, except that within the restraints of Christian charity he 
hated a bore. 

One of the finest and most penetrating of all Dr. Creighton’s 
personal criticisms is to be found in his account of Luther’s attitude 
towards the Peasants’ War. Luther on that occasion took the side of 
the powers that were. ‘The man who had cast away the bonds of 
ecclesiastical authority felt himself compelled to assert the binding 
obligation of civil authority with all the greater vehemence because he 
had been himself a rebel. Vo man is so certain as he who draws a fine 
distinction because it is practically necessary.’ Dr. Creighton would 
probably have disclaimed a reference in these words to any states- 
man living when he wrote them. He would have considered that to 
degrade the functions of history. But it is impossible not to perceive 
that he was expressing his opinion of practical politics. He disliked 
them, not, as the Marquis of Halifax did, because they were a rough 
thing compared with the fineness of speculative thought, but because 
they were empirical, because they did not rest upon knowledge. He 
was incapable by nature of being a party man, though, if he could 
have sat in the House of Commons, he would have made an excellent 
debater. The House of Lords did not seem to suit him, and his clear 
ringing voice was seldom heard in it. It is, no doubt, a depressing 
audience. But Dr. Tait, whose mental powers were certainly not 
greater than Dr, Creighton’s, held a leading position there for twenty 
years. Dr. Creighton was not an orator like Wilberforce, or his own 
predecessor at Peterborough, Magee. Though an interesting and 
stimulating, he was not in the vulgar sense of the term a popular 
preacher. He had not much admiration for eloquence and not much 
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love of popularity. But on a platform, or at a public entertainment, 
there were few better speakers in England. Whether it were 
a cultivated audience, as at the dinners of the Royal Academy and 
the Literary Fund, or the hall of a midland town crowded with work- 
ing men, Dr. Creighton always interested and excited his hearers. 
The Church Congress, not an easy body to manage, never had a 
better chairman. But the atmosphere of the Lords did not seem to 
suit him. Certainly addressing ‘sheeted tombstones by torchlight ’ 
was not in his way. 

An excellent article on Dr. Creighton in the Quarterly Review 
attributes.to him an overmastering desire for influence. He was 
ambitious in the noblest sense. He had the ‘demonic’ gift of 
Socrates. He enjoyed the exercise of his remarkable faculty for 
the guidance of men and the management of affairs. He was 
also profoundly impressed with the value of historic truth and 
the duty of spreading it. But there never was a man less anxious 
to make proselytes or converts. He was far more interested in 
ascertaining other people’s opinions than in getting them to adopt 
his own. Nor, indeed, had he always a very strong opinion. He 
had, what is very rare, a naturally impartial mind. He saw both 
sides in their weakness and in their strength, especially in 
their weakness. It amused him to watch the wrangling of men 
who knew no history, whether their disputes were political or 
ecclesiastical. The first question (I don’t say the last) which he put 
to a dogma, or a principle, was not whether it were true or false—it 
might be partly one, and partly the other—but how it came to be 
there. Turn to the History of the Papacy for the Bishop’s views 
about confession, and you will bedisappointed in your object. But 
your search will nevertheless be rewarded, for you will find this 
precious sentence : ‘ Naturally, men preferred to confess to a wander- 
ing friar whom they had never seen before and hoped never to see 
again, rather than to their parish priest, whose rebukes and admoni- 
tions might follow them at times when the spirit of contrition was 
not so strong within them.’ Gibbon seldom wrote anything better 
than that, and yet it is quite free from objection on religious grounds. 
It is the mere statement of a fact, and the humour is in the situation. 
Yet history, even when told with Dr. Creighton’s strict and cold 
fidelity, may teach lessons for itself. If confession is most popular 
when it is most perfunctory, the popularity of the practice can be 
no proof of its usefulness, Dr. Creighton was attacked by Evangeli- 
cals as a High Churchman, and in some respects he might be called 
so. He was jealous for the dignity and independence of the 
Church, so far as an established Church can be independent. But 
there was a vein of sturdy English Protestantism in him which rebelled, 
and always would have rebelled, against the ‘Roman obedience.’ 
No man was more thoroughly imbued with the sentiment of the 
grand old text, ‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 
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Perhaps no Englishman of real learning in our day, except 
Lord Acton, ever had his knowledge more at his fingers’ ends than Dr. 
Creighton. If his memory was not quite equal to Lord Acton’s, it was 
at once capacious and retentive, and his quickness could not have been 
exceeded. He was an omnivorous reader of Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German, and Italian. He had been thoroughly grounded in 
classical scholarship by Dr. Holden at Durham. He had a singular gift 
for extemporaneous translation, and he sometimes wrote Latin verses 
which were quite as good as the Pope’s. Without German he could 
not have written his history. His Italian he refreshed every year 
in Italy. No bishop on the bench was fonder of French novels. It 
has been said that he did not read much poetry, but that is a 
mistake. On his last Easter holidays he read through the whole of 
Milton’s verse again in the new pocket edition published by the 
Clarendon Press. I remember his saying to me that he found in 
them no proof of Milton having been an Arian. His mind was not 
poetical, nor, except in the sense of realising historic development, 
imaginative. But he had the scholar’s love of literature for 
its own sake. He had a very strong belief that the Gospels, 
apart from their religious aspect, were models of biographical 
writing, and he would refer to the Acts of the Apostles as the 
perfection of historical narrative. Of modern historians he was, 
I think, no great admirer, though he was trained in the school of 
Stubbs. Macaulay sinned against his canon that history was fact, 
and nothing but fact, which would be all very well if facts spoke for 
themselves to people in general. Unfortunately, to most of us they 
are silent until they have been touched by the hand of a master. 
When Dr. Creighton abandoned history to be a bishop, he did not 
give up his interest in the subject. He often seemed to hanker 
after the comparatively quiet days when he could live so much in 
the past. Not that most men would have thought them quiet. 
For at Embleton, where most of his book was written, he worked a 
parish, took pupils, and sat as chairman on the board of guardians. 

It will seem like one of his own paradoxes to say that the excel- 
lence of the Bishop’s conversation makes the difficulty of showing 
people who did not know him how he talked. But it is so, and 
for this reason, among others. He never harangued in private. 
To hold forth was not in his way. He would start a subject—he was 
very good at that—and let anyone who pleased take it up. Or he 
would flash a rapid glance at you, and then suddenly put a question. 
He once asked me, after a long chat with an eminent contro- 
versialist, whether I did not think that the mistake David made 
in his haste was to say ‘liars’ instead of ‘fools.’ Chief Justice 
Jervis’s classification of mankind is not for episcopal ears, so I could 
only reply that no doubt we were all equally ignorant of history. 
He was good enough to approve of this gloss. At the same time, 
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his interest in human nature was equally intense and benevolent. 
He declared that the population of Embleton would have furnished 
materials for another Balzac. To Balzac he was devoted, and 
he liked also an inferior artist, Gaboriau. I believe that he 
would have rivalled Monsieur Lecocq in the detection of an obscure 
crime, and the skill with which he manceuvred an undesirable 
resident out of his parish would have done credit to a great diplo- 
matist. There was a point in this story, too long to tell, at which 
the individual in question appeared to be triumphant. ‘ He boasted,’ 
said the Bishop, with his most Mephistophelian smile, ‘that he had 
done the parson.’ It soon turned out, of course, that the parson had 
done him. What the Bishop did not tell was the long series of kind, 
sympathetic, and unselfish acts by which he endeared himself to the 
poor. His heart was as soft as his head was hard. It was not fond- 
ness for Ritualists, nor even regard for the peace of the Church, but 
reluctance to deprive a good man of his livelihood, which led him to 
stop ecclesiastical prosecutions. ‘Live, and let live,’ was his motto. 
He was a bad hater. ‘Oh, he’s a good fellow, but he doesn’t under- 
stand the question.’ With some such words he would dispose of a 
clerical delinquent. Cruelty and presumptuous ignorance did make 
him angry, but hardly anything else did. In an age when Churchmen 
held high offices of State he would have been thoroughly at home. 
He would have liked to be Lord Chancellor as well as a bishop, at 
least in the days when it was possible for a bishop to be anything 
else. But he realised that those days were over. He had to decline 
the proposal that he should write the Life of Queen Victoria on the 
same scale as his Life of Queen Elizabeth. The Queen asked him 
his reason. ‘If your Majesty wished me to write your life,’ was the 
reply, ‘ your Majesty should not have made me a bishop.’ Once a 
bishop, always a bishop, is, from one point of view, a dreadful truth. 
There is no discharge in that war, and no rest fora bishop, except in 
the grave. Dr. Creighton went so far as to say that no one who thought, 
or had a mind, should be Bishop of London. The secular qualities 
required were those of a bank clerk. When he came to Peterborough, 
he found that the clergy had been living for years in terror of their 
diocesan. Except with a few favourites, Dr. Magee was almost as remote 
and awful as Swift. Dr. Creighton soon changed all that. He put the 
humblest people at their ease with his good-humour, his high spirits, 
and his total absence of reserve. If he often puzzled the clergy, he 
never frightened them, and he played with their children as he played 
with his own. When he came to London, he mixed freely in various 
sorts of society, for none came amiss to him, and he was just the same 
to them all. He was the reverse of dazzled, and used to com- 
plain that the average intelligence of Londoners was so low. 
Though it was very difficult to shock the Bishop, it was very 
_easy to bore him, and pomposity of all kinds had that effect. Nor did 
he like gush. He was fond of destroying illusions, and proving that 
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no popular hero’s character would bear examination. Nor did he 
acquiesce in the glorification of the past. ‘There is far more real 
religion now,’ he said, ‘than there was in the so-called ages of faith.’ 
What we wanted was greater respect for knowledge. The Bishop 
had a good deal of the Socratic irony, though he was perhaps even 
more conscious of other people’s ignorance than of his own. 

There was something singularly attractive and also singularly 
Christian in the kindness which underlay Dr. Creighton’s superficial 
irony and cynicism. His pecuniary generosity, perhaps the cheapest 
form of the virtue, is known to have been great. His hospitality 
was unbounded, and seemed to be part of his nature. There was 
nothing of the recluse in him. He really and truly loved all sorts 
and conditions of men. He also, I fancy, felt that most of them had 
rather a dull time, and he was the more determined that they should 
not be dull when they were with him. He and Mrs, Creighton 
adopted the pleasant theory that Fulham was a country-house, to 
which Londoners might be asked from Saturday till Monday. To his 
friends the Bishop was more than kind; he was sympathetic, warm- 
hearted, and affectionate. And he was always the same. Whatever 
worries he might have in his diocese, he did not inflict them, or the 
depression they must have caused, upon his guests. He liked to 
talk about something else, and what was there that he could not talk 
about? An observer of human life has left it upon record that 
sense must be very good to be as good as nonsense. That was prob- 
ably the Bishop’s view. He certainly talked a lot of nonsense to 
children, and he made schoolboys roar with the wildness of his dog- 
Latin. Children adored him, for he understood exactly how to treat 
them. If he was too much inclined to treat all women like children, 
it was not contempt, but a sort of paternal and protective tenderness. 
He might have said with the poet, if he would have said anything so 
self-conscious, that ‘ He gave whate’er he had to give to freedom and 
to youth.’ He did not grow old, or even middle-aged, himself. One 
always thought of him as a young man, and put down his occasional 
freaks to the exuberance of youth. ‘Alas!’ one thought, ‘when he 
is old and grave, and Archbishop of Canterbury, he will not do these 
things any more.’ And now that he is gone, some of the things for 
which strict censors blamed him are not those which we miss the 
least. If ever a man’s death was premature, his was. But it is vain 
to lament. 

His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 

Slight as this rough sketch is, it would be incomplete if I did not 
add one thing. The Bishop had, perhaps, no great turn for dog- 
matic theology. But he was the best practical Christian I have ever 
known. 

HERBERT PAUL. 

Vor. L—No. 293 I 
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DISSENT IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 


‘I caN conceive,’ said the late Bishop of London in a private letter 
‘to myself a year ago, ‘of a Christian commonwealth consisting of 
‘bodies of believers and with opinions of their own about matters of 
organisation, understanding one another and respecting one another, 
yet conscious of a common purpose which transcends all human 
methods.’ I cannot doubt that there are multitudes in all Churches 
who would regard this as the ideal of the Holy Catholic Church. Its 
members (and they are all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity) find their true bond of unity, not in historical descent, not 
even in doctrinal agreement, still less in modes of organisation, but 
.in spirit. Their common aim is to cultivate the mind of Christ and 
to do His will, and in their supreme devotion to that they must of 
necessity cease from the ‘strife and faction’ which has diverted so 
much of the energy of Christendom from its proper work. 
Alas! we are far from having reached this point, but it will be 
‘ something if we have even entered on the path which leads to it. 
There are still the grand divisions which have existed through the 
centuries, and which to all appearance are as pronounced in character 
,and maintained with as much tenacity as at any previous period. 
‘Roman, Greek, Anglican—each claims a monopoly of Catholicity 
. for his own Church, and are agreed only in their common repudiation 
of all schism and its abettors. In our own country Church and 
Dissent are too much regarded as common foes rather than as fellow- 
workers for the kingdom of God. Ever and anon we hear of move- 
ments towards union, but unfortunately when they come to be closely 
examined they are found to be either on the one side endeavours of 
the strong to absorb some weaker element or simple endeavours to 
alter the line of separation, with the tolerable certainty that the new 
union would become a new element of division. In the letter from 
which I have already quoted Bishop Creighton says: ‘To meitis most 
‘painful proof of an inadequate hold of the principles of Christianity 
that the profession of these principles should be a cause of disunion 
and bitter feeling. Attempts to remedy this have failed because 
they conceive unity as something external and structural.’ That 
remark is profoundly true. One result of the mistake is that 
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endeavours after the reunion of Christendom have been among the most 
prolific sources of disunion, and that the Association for that object 
has been one of the most disturbing forces in the Anglican Church. 

Surely, however, we are not to arrive at the conclusion that in 
this respect no progress is being made, and that the Victorian era, 
whatever else it has done, has failed even to soften the asperities of 
religious controversy or to mellow the spirits of the disputants. The 
late Bishop of London was a conspicuous example to the contrary. 
It would be fortunate if it were possible to regard his spirit as 
characteristic of the Episcopal Bench as a whole; but this must at 
least be admitted, that it would not be easy to fix on a period at which 
there were more Bishops prepared to treat Nonconformists as 
Christian brethren. It would be invidious to single out individual 
prelates whose acts of courtesy have done something to remove the 
keen edge of old antagonism. But, as Dr. Creighton has passed away 
to a land where he cannot be troubled with the impertinence and 
bigotry of some unable to appreciate either the more gracious temper of 
the Churchman or the more enlightened sagacity of the statesman, 
I may express how deeply, as a Dissenter of the more advanced type, I 
appreciated his bearing towards us who were outside his own Church. 
I do not, for a moment, suppose that we were in theological accord, 
it may be that we were not even in proximity. But, instead of the 
arrogance of the ecclesiastic, there was that endeavour to understand 
men and to deal with them as a wise man of affairs would which was 
so necessary for one filling a position of such delicacy and responsi- 
bility. My first experience of him was in connection with the 
meeting of the Congregational Union at Leicester, where, as Bishop 
of the diocese, he gave a cordial welcome to the assembly. Such a 
greeting was as rare as it was gracious. It fell to my lot to prepare 
a letter in reply. Hence on his appointment to London I sent a 
message of congratulation, and in his reply is the following sentence, 
surely a worthy keynote for a Christian prelate: ‘it will be my 
endeavour that brotherly love should bind together all the followers 
of our common Lord and Master.’ Reviewing his all too brief 
episcopate, it can honestly be said that this pledge was redeemed in 
the attitude he invariably maintained to Nenconformists. 

These incidents are recorded and emphasised because they furnish 
such an illumining side-light upon the change in the position of 
Dissent which the Victorian era has witnessed. How much of that 
improvement is due to the fact that our late beloved Sovereign was 
one who took a serious view of religion and of the forces which it 
quickened and stimulated in the country it would be impossible for 
an outsider to determine. If we are to accept the portrait drawn by 
a writer in the Quarterly Review as a correct presentment Her 
Majesty, while taking a thoroughly Erastian view of her own position 
as the head of the National Church, regarded the differences in religious 
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opinion among her subjects in a Catholic spirit equally consistent 
with common-sense and Christian feeling. That her influence told 
in this direction, and so contributed to the growth of better relations 
between the Establishment and the Free Churches, can hardly be 
questioned. It is not suggested that there was any active interfer- 
ence, but the current story of her expressing to one of the Bishops 
her hope that he got on well with the Nonconformists indicates at 
all events the prevalent belief as to her own desires. The Bishops 
who were supposed to enjoy special favour at Court, such as Tait and 
Randall Davidson, were always men of distinctly Liberal tendencies. 
But in nothing did she separate herself more completely from High 
Church exclusiveness than in her attendance at the Presbyterian 
Church during her residence in Scotland. Her position, looked at 
from an outsider’s standpoint, was undoubtedly anomalous. She 
was legally an official head of two Churches, and a large, not to say 
dominant, party in one of them regarded the other as no Church at 
all. The Queen treated them both as alike Churches of Christ, and 
worshipped at one or the other according to her place of residence at 
the particular time. Not holding the State Church principle, I am 
not concerned to justify the practice, except as an object lesson in 
Christian tolerance by which all her subjects, and especially the 
clerical section of them, might well profit. I have myself a happy 
recollection of a service at the old Highland church (for which, may I 
say, I always wondered Her Majesty was content to substitute a new 
building, more imposing in appearance, but without the associations 
of its predecessor) at which the Queen was present. I was privileged 
to sit in an adjoining pew, and the impression left on mind and 
heart by that remarkable scene cannot be effaced. There was the 
great Empress-Queen—perhaps the most potent Sovereign on earth 
—worshipping in simplest form the King of kings. The trappings 
of earthly state were conspicuous only by their absence; of ritual 
there was less than may be found in many a Nonconformist chapel 
to-day ; her fellow-worshippers were the rvde fathers of the hamlet 
and their families; and, be it added, of all the congregation there 
was not one who followed every part of the service with more atten- 
tion or apparently in a more reverential spirit than the Queen. It 
was an impressive rendering of the grand primary truth of the Old 
Book—‘ The rich and the poor meet together: the Lord is the 
maker of them.’ It was a witness, not the less impressive because 
undesigned, to the spiritual nature of true worship, taking it out of 
the region of mere outward form and clerical correctitude, and re- 
minding us that our God dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
and accepts the service of all who worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

The liberalising influence exerted by the Queen is only one of 
the forces of the age working for freedom of thought and charity in 
judgment. These have, to say the least, more than sufficed to 
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counteract the opposite tendencies which, to the superficial observer, 
would seem to be the natural development of the Oxford Movement. 
I make the qualification because there is another side of High 
Churchism which ought not to be overlooked. Strange as it may 
read, there is often more sympathy between its representatives and 
Nonconformists than between the latter and Evangelicals. The reason 
is sufficiently clear. The Low Church are afraid lest any tendency 
to fellowship with Dissenters, to whom they are closely allied in 
points of doctrine and ritual, might be counted to them for eccle- 
siastical unrighteousness. From any such suspicion advanced 
Anglicans are naturally free, and they can therefore indulge Christian 
feeling towards men whom they still regard as outside the pale of 
the true Church without let or hindrance. There are not many of 
the school who exercise this liberty, but there are some to whose 
brotherly spirit, manifested under somewhat difficult conditions, it 
is only fair to pay a deserved tribute. Mr. Gladstone’s Anglicanism 
seemed to me of this type. It was a guide for his own conduct, but 
he shrank from setting it up as a law for others. The position was 
hardly logical, except on the principle that it was one thing to con- 
form his own life to a law he regarded as supreme, quite another to 
insist on applying it to others. That was, so far as I gathered from 
conversation with him, his ecclesiastical position. He never wavered as 
to his own line, but he was just as ready to honour others for loyalty 
to conscience, though it forced them to a line of action entirely 
opposed to his own. 

Happily there are others like him, and though it may be said 
that in these cases the instincts of the Christian heart were too 
strong for the hard conclusions of ecclesiastical logic the explanation 
does not make the fact less significant. Such men have tempered the 
narrowness of the school to which they belong, and have so far been 
of special service by toning down the hostile sentiment which the 
intolerance of its teachings would otherwise have produced. The 
rise of that school to position and influence is one of the most 
marked features in the ecclesiastical developments of theday. A few 
clerics meeting in a Suffolk rectory some seventy years ago have 
revolutionised the Established Church. True, the influence of the 
school is much more exclusive and potent among the clergy than the 
laity, and that it is a much more potent force for the Church than 
the Establishment ; that its action is often extremely inconvenient 
for the spiritual rules of its daring leaders; that the ‘Church 
principles ’ on which they lay so much stress are but very imperfectly 
grasped by the ardent devotees whom they have enlisted among 
their adherents. But when all such deductions have been made the 
‘Oxford Movement’ must still be recognised as a powerful reaction- 
ary force. It might have been supposed that not only would Dissent 
have been held in check by it, but that it would have interposed an 
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effectual barrier to the growth of those more healthy relations between 
different religious communities which broadminded Christians and 
patriots alike are desirous to see. As a matter of fact, it has accom- 
plished neither the one nor the other. Dissent has become a much 
more potent force in the country ; and if we are as yet far from having 
reached the ideal state of inter-ecclesiastical relation, at least there 
is a much nearer approach toit than when Queen Victoria commenced 
her long and noble reign. 

To deal first with the development of Dissent as a recognised and 
potent element among the religious forces of the nation. Two 
events of quite recent occurrence have cast considerable light upon 
this point. The latest in time may be taken first. In the last week 
of April there gathered in the Metropolis two numerous bodies of 
representatives from all parts of the Kingdom—members of the 
Baptist and Congregational Unions. These met in one assembly, 
which thus at the beginning of a new century set before the world 
a striking presentation of the strength of Congregationalism. For 
the fact has to be remembered in any endeavour to estimate the rela- 
tive strength of different Church systems that these two important 
confederacies of Churches are all Congregationalists, and are divided 
only on the question of baptism—it might be better to say ‘ questions,’ 
as they refer both to the subject and the mode. It may probably 
be that these differences will prevent them from adopting any 
scheme of organic unity, but that does not interfere with their 
identification in aim andin service. Practically they are in all essen- 
tial respects at one, and I am not at all convinced that a corporate 
union would be productive of any advantage. It certainly would 
not be effected without much preliminary controversy, the com- 
pensation for which is not apparent. The very agitation for it may 
possibly mislead some as to the extent of any present divergences 
which federation of this kind might remove. It is, therefore, the 
more necessary to reiterate that our Churches are all constructed on 
the same model ; that they inherit a large number of their noblest 
traditions in common; that in the teaching of their pulpits and the 
form of worship in their congregations a practised eye or ear would 
find it very hard to detect any difference ; and, further, that moving 
among them in social life the same characteristic features are seen. 
Whether these two bodies of active, energetic, and enterprising 
Churches should be welded into one host, or whether they should 
constitute, as they have hitherto done, two divisions of the same 
army moving on parallel lines, is a matter of subordinate importance— 
of mechanical arrangement, not of dynamic force. The unity which was 
so marked in the recent assembly is a gratifying sign of the progress 
that has been made during the century, and especially during its 
later decades. I do not suggest that there has been any weakening 
of conviction on either side, but there is a more general and ever- 
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growing appreciation of the relative.value of the one point in dispute 
as compared with the grand verities on which they are agreed. 

Still more remarkable is the feature in the case of the National 
Federation of Free Churebes, whose assembly at Cardiff is the other 
incident to which I referred as indicating the spiritin which Dissenting 
Churches are entering on this new century. There is no necessity to 
exaggerate the significance of that remarkable gathering ; still less to * 
claim for it a character to which it cannot pretend. Great movements 
are like great men; they are in at least as much danger from the 
foolish flatteries of eulogists as from the calumnies of their foes. The 
Federation may not be so potent a factor as its promoters suppose, 
and one of its nearest perils may be the temptation to take itself too 
seriously. It is not a new Church; indeed, it would not be correctly 
described as a confederation of Churches, since it owes its existence, not 
to any official action on the part of the representative assemblies of 
the different Churches, but to the spontaneous efforts of individuals. 
Nor is it to be supposed that those who interested themselves in 
laying the foundation of this alliance were lacking in attachment to 
their own Churches, or would be prepared to sacrifice any of their 
interests for the sake of promoting those of the wider fellowship. On 
the common platform are found all the varieties of Evangelical Dissent, 
whose representatives have probably been surprised to find how largely 
their alienation from one another has been due to prejudice, itself the 
child of ignorance. 

This remarkable gathering then may, after all necessary discount: 
from its significance has been made, be fairly regarded as an indica- 
tion of the spirit and power of the Nonconformist Churches of Eng- 
land at the close of the century, and a comparison with their position 
at its commencement will enable us to understand how rapid has been 
the progress made. The divisions in the ranks of Dissent have caused 
the country to form a very inadequate conception of its actual 
strength. The Established Church has been regarded as one among 
many rivals, to any of whom it is confessedly much superior in 
number and resources. This Federation reminds us that there is 
another line of division which must be drawn, and that the only one 
with which the State has any right to concern itself. In disputes 
between Calvinist and Arminian, Sacerdotalist and Evangelical, it has 
neither prerogative nor qualification to interfere. But it is for it to 
determine as to its own relation to religion and the Churches, The 
Federation is certainly a fact which it cannot leave out of account in 
the formation of its decision. Here is a representative gathering of 
Churches, whose very life and energy are found in spiritual liberty, who 
refuse to allow the State to control any part of their Church life, who 
are as independent of the support as of the rule of the State. What- 
ever judgment may be passed on what is undoubtedly a phenomenon, 
it is one which cannot be treated with disregard as having no bearing 
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on the practical business of the nation. The more it is studied, the 
more suggestive it appears. 

The first observation that may be made is that no such gathering 
would have been possible at the beginning of the late Queen’s reign 
or for many years afterwards. The growth of such friendly relations 
between the several Dissenting Churches as alone have made it 
possible is of recent date. Between several of the Churches whose 
members met in friendly conference at Cardiff there was hardly a 
point of union at the earlier period. Of course they were all under 
the same ecclesiastical ban—proscribed (so far as the National Church 
was concerned) by the Act of Uniformity; but the circumstances 
under which the Nonconformity of 1662 was cradled and the ideas in 
which its descendants were trained differed so widely from those 
which marked the rise and progress of Wesleyan Methodism that 
there was a mutual distrust between these two sections of the Non- 
conformist world. 

There were theological differences ; for Calvinism of a pronounced 
and sometimes a very severe and repellent type was then prevalent 
among Congregationalists, both Baptist and Pdo-Baptist, and it 
was confronted by an equally decided Arminianism among the 
Wesleyans. In this respect there has beena marked change. Owing 
largely to the influence of a few enlightened men, among whom 
Ralph Wardlaw, Andrew Fuller, George Payne, and in later years 
Thomas Binney and R. W. Dale, the theology of Congregationalism 
has been greatly broadened; and though there are still characteristic 
differences between them and their Methodist brethren, there is 
substantial agreement on the vital truths of religion. Of course the 
mode of presenting and enforcing those truths is affected by the 
temperament of the preacher as well as by his general culture and 
habits of thought, but these do not affect the essentials of his 
teaching; and whatever differences in tone there may be, the 
bitterness of old theological controversies is, for the most part, a 
thing of the past. 

But theological differences were not the only—they were hardly 
the most serious—causes of separation. The Wesleyans were as a 
matter of fact Dissenters, quite as much as Congregationalists, but 
they were extremely unwilling to accept the position, and in truth 
were extremely anxious to keep themselves free from any suspicion 
of complicity in any opposition to the Establishment. The relations 
between these two sections of the Dissenting world were anything 
but friendly, and they remained in this state until a comparatively 
recent period. It is fair to add that there are many Wesleyans of 
the older generation who have not been affected by the change which 
has passed over their more progressive brethren, and who, if they are 
not less friendly to other Dissenters, are extremely careful to make 
it clear that this does not imply any sympathy with their ecclesias- 
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tical or political views. Fifty, even thirty, years ago the sentiment 
of opposition was much stronger, and it may be doubted whether at 
a much later point such association as that which was seen at Cardiff 
would have been possible. 

My own early recollections are all of a very different state of feeling 
from that of which the Federation is an ‘ outward and visible, sign.’ 
The Wesleyan Conference, indeed, has taken no action in relation to 
this new association, but some of the most active promoters of the 
latter are distinguished Wesleyan leaders, and they are followed by 
a large number of ministers and laymen throughout the country. 
It is certain that any proposal for such fellowship could not have 
been entertained on either side at the time when my own ministry 
commenced. The earliest controversy between Church and Dissent 
of which I have any clear recollection was that on the prolific question 
of education, and was over the measure introduced by Sir James 
Graham, then Home Secretary of the Conservative Government. 
The one point in relation to it which is vivid in my memory was the 
anxiety which the active Dissenting opponents of the measure felt in 
relation to the attitude that would be taken by the Wesleyans. The 
same state of things has been repeated again and again in the eccle- 
siastical contests of subsequent years. The Wesleyans have been an 
uncertain quantity, and, as may be supposed, have not been regarded 
with special favour by those who felt that they were fighting their 
battles, even though they were denied their sympathy and co- 
operation. In short, Congregationalists represented a militant Dissent 
on which Wesleyans looked with little favour. Our relations were, 
therefore, considerably strained. We were occasionally found in each 
other’s chapels, and even in each other’s pulpits, but even these 
courtesies were not too abundant, and of active friendly co-operation 
there was even less. Of course the responsibility for a state of things 
which was not to the credit of either must be divided between the two 
parties, while it is fair to both to say that it was largely due to causes 
over which neither had control. But it was at best an armed neu- 
trality, from which it is certain that both parties suffered and the cause 
of religion with them. 

There is an illumining passage on the subject in the biography 
of Dr. Jabez Bunting, who, beyond all controversy, was the most 
conspicuous Wesleyan in the first half of the century. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that for a considerable period he was the 
Wesleyan Conference, so dominant was his influence. Like all 
strong leaders, he was the object of keen criticism; but, despite it 
all, he may perhaps be regarded as the man who, since the days of 
John Wesley, has most fully reflected the spirit of the founder and 
most fully represented the genius of the system. His biographer 
was his son, himself a Conservative among Conservatives, if indeed 
he might not more truly be described as a ‘Tory among Tories.’ 
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Of the relations between Wesleyans and the older Nonconformists 
there were few men on his side more competent to speak, for 
he was too intelligent not to make himself acquainted with men 
from whom he differed in opinion. Writing of the effect of the 
revival in the Established Church upon both of them, he makes a 
very marked distinction between the two classes of Nonconformists, 
and in this sets forth his father’s view : 


No wonder that those who thought they discerned in all State Churches a 
tendency to evil rather than to good were startled when they saw the Church of 
England in downright earnest, and would not feign friendship when they felt 
nothing but suspicion and dread. So it came to pass that when this ‘ strong man’ 
beeame a rejoicing competitor in the race for usefulness; and Methodism, running 
all the faster, yet breathed out a welcome, bade him play fairly, and wished him 
quickly at the goal; the old Dissent stopped and questioned, saying now that he 
had undue advantage ; all which little heeding, he went on his way, and, as many 
think, got a full century’s start of those who tried to hinder him. But may all 
win! 


Much has happened since those days, and the change wrought in 
both sections of the Nonconformist world has been considerable. The 
older part has certainly not abated one iota of its antagonism to the 
State Church principle, though the opposition to the Anglican 
Church itself has become much more intelligent, more possessed 


indeed with the spirit of sweet reasonableness. On the other side, 
a large number of Wesleyans have come more directly into line with 
other Nonconformists. It is folly to expect that the distinctions 
between them will ever be entirely obliterated. A religious denomina- 
tion has its 700s as well as its creed, and that of the Congregationalist 
is so far removed from that of the Wesleyan that they have some- 
times found it difficult to appreciate the virtues of each other. It is 
one of the marked characteristics of the Victorian period that this 
misunderstanding has to a large extent been cleared away. 

This happy result is undoubtedly largely due to the enlightened 
spirit of tolerance which is increasingly prevalent. This sentiment has 
sometimes been confounded with religious indifference. Of course, if 
a man believes nothing in particular, there is no obvious reason why 
he should distress himself as to what others believe. There is enough 
and to spare of this kind of intellectual contempt for every earnest 
religious belief, a contempt which occasionally passes into an angry 
impatience which is apt sooner or later to become active bigotry. It 
is not too much to say that before a man can be really tolerant he 
must have strong convictions of his own. It is the man who has 
‘beaten his own music out’ who is best able to understand the 
difficulties and respect the hesitations of those whose views are 
opposed to his own. There is no reason to believe that any of the 
Free Churches have become less earnest in their attachment to 
distinctive principles. But they have shared in the general intel- 
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lectual movement of the generation, and the change which has been 
wrought in many important articles of their own creed has had the 
natural effect of widening their judgment in relation to others. 
Perhaps the greatest change of all has been in reference to the pro- 
portion of faith. Most of their leaders have learned lessons in theo- 
logical perspective, so that even where they hold the same doctrines 
as their fathers they take an entirely different view of their relative 
value. The result is that many controversies once invested with 
exaggerated importance have sunk into their true insignificance, with 
immense gain to Christian charity and true unity. 

Without therefore attributing to the Free Church Council a 
character which it has no right to claim, and which there is no 
present prospect of its being able to secure, it undoubtedly marks a 
stage in the development of the Church life of the nation. The 
change in temper and advance in the power of Dissent which it re- 
veals are phenomena which no wise statesman can afford to disregard. 
The very name under which these several bodies have united is | 
itself suggestive of a great change in their public position. A 
century ago such an alliance would have been designated by some 
name descriptive of its antagonistic character. We have not as 
yet ceased to be Dissenters or Nonconformists. These names have 
not been chosen by us, but have been forced upon us. Very gladly 
shall we abandon an attitude of protest as soon as the State gives up 
its unjust preference for a particular Church and creed. But we do 
not exist for the purpose of protesting ; and though we must maintain 
the ‘dissidence of Dissent’ so long as the law compels us thus to 
vindicate the freedom of the individual conscience, yet we have no 
love for the attitude or for the spirit which it seems to express. We 
greatly prefer to insist on the positive meaning of our position as a 
part of the national force under the banner of the Cross, and the 
part which is absolutely free from any interference, as it is independent 
of all support from the State. At the beginning of the century we 
could hardly have claimed public recognition in such a character, 
and our claim, if it had been advanced, would have been treated 
with but scant courtesy. At that period we had won little more than 
the bare right to exist. We were debarred from municipal office, 
excluded from the national seats of learning, taxed for the support of a 
Church from which we conscientiously dissented—in short, sufferance 
was the badge of all our tribe, and so deeply had the iron gone into the 
souls of our fathers that they were content even with the maimed rights 
of citizenship, and did not realise that they too had an important 
part to play in the evangelisation of the nation. Nous avons changé 
tout cela. The political Dissenter has been much reviled; but at 
least he has won for his brethren a freedom of religious service which 
otherwise they would never have secured. To-day any impartial 
observer would recognise the Churches represented in the recent 
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Council as forming an essential part of the National—though not of 
the Established—Church. 

It is not possible within the limits of an article like this to 
dwell on the changes in the spirit and conduct of the religious 
life in Dissenting communities. The Dissenter has always been 
accepted as the legitimate descendant of the Puritan. Ecclesiastical 
pedants have taken a pleasure in insisting that his ancestors are 
rather to be found among the Separatists, and this is undoubtedly 
true. But this leaves out of account the fact that the Separatists 
were Puritans of the Puritans. The Nonconformist conscience is 
indeed the legitimate successor of the Puritan. So far as it relates to 
the law of personal conduct, it must be admitted that its judgments 
have undergone considerable change. The Puritan, and especially 
the Puritan under the influence of the Evangelical Revival, was too 
much addicted to one universal law of ‘anti-.’ His prohibitions were 
legion, and every one of them was maintained with a thoroughness of 
conviction and uncompromising tenacity and insistence which could 
hardly have been exceeded if they had been the fundamental principles 
of the Christian life. The revolt against this excessive severity has 
been very general, and it must be added in many cases has been carried 
to a dangerous extreme. The Congregationalist of to-day is no more 
known by a special narrowness in social life than is a member of the 
Society of Friends by the special garments which once were dis- 
tinctive of his people. Areaction like this must have its evils as 
well as its advantages. But here it is necessary only to note it as a 
fact without discussing its wisdom. The result is, a Dissenter takes 
his place in society side by side with Churchmen. If, however, he 
is to retain the kind of influence which has made him a force in the 
nation he must be careful to preserve all the robustness and strength 
of the old Puritan, even if he feels it right to modify some of the 
severer restrictions which his fathers were content willingly to 
accept. 

In conclusion, it may surely be said that such a force as that 
which is represented in the two assemblies which this article has 
described cannot be ignored. A state of things which treats these 
great Nonconformist communities as outside the pale of national 
Christianity is so unnatural that its perpetuation is impossible. The 
National Council of Free Churches does not contemplate any distinct 
aggressive action against the Establishment. ‘That was not due to 
any astuteness of policy, and yet no policy could well have been more 
effective. For here is an assembly in which are met delegates from 
all parts of the country who, notwithstanding considerable diversity 
of opinion, are at one in their absolute independence of the State. 
That is the one meaning of their word ‘Free.’ Objection has been 
taken to the word as involving a reflection upon the State Church. 
It is simply an example of the childishness which seems to haunt 
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ecclesiastical controversy. It would be as reasonable to contend that 
the term ‘ Established Church’ suggests that the other Churches are 
lacking in the element of stability. The sooner such puerile 
arguments are discarded and reasonable men apply the simple tests 
of experience and common-sense, the better for the parties them- 
selves and for the cause of truth. The terms are at all events 
perfectly well understood, and quibbling about them is gratuitous 
folly. The distinction between the Established Church and the 
Federated Churches that met at Cardiff is simply one that the State 
has made, and that the State can abolish to-morrow. If it be said 
that there is a further and more vital difference between the Catholic 
Church and those that are outside its bounds, that raises an entirely 
different issue. The distinction at present marked, and with which 
alone the nation qué nation has to deal, is that between an Esta- 
blished Church and Free Churches ; and the question which naturally 
arises and demands an answer is one the solution of which becomes 
more clear every year, Why should the one Church be chosen to 
honour and the others cast aside to dishonour? The religious service 
of the latter to the nation is quite as valuable as that of the former. 
The patriotism of the Nonconformist is as devoted, as enlightened, 
and as disinterested as that of the Churchman. Why should the 
nation place its hall-mark upon the one, and force the other intoa 
position of antagonism and protest ? 

An observer looking at the present relations of the Churches in 
a critical spirit, especially if there were in him a touch of cynicism, 
might find signs of a more acute discontent with existing Church 
systems on the part of numbers of their adherents than their leaders 
would be willing to admit. Both in the Establishment and in Free 
Churches we hear of proposals of reform whichinsome cases are nothing 
short of revolutionary. But so far at least as Free Churches are con- 
cerned, they are not to be taken tooseriously. It is certain that there 
is a widespread spirit of unrest abroad. But this must not be regarded 
as indicating a definite revolt against the principles of the respective 
systems with which these would-be reformers are identified. It is 
rather the effervescence of a young generation many of whose mem- 
bers have a vague idea that a new century ought to mean a new 
departure. They forget how rich is the heritage into which they 
have entered and which has been secured mainly by the modes of 
action which they are so eager to improve. They are impressed only 
by a sense of their own capacity to do a greater service to God and 
humanity than any of the generations which have gone before. 
This is not a feeling wholly to be condemned. If its intense self- 
consciousness be forgotten or explained even partially by the 
impatience of a zeal not according to knowledge, there is in it much 
to be admired. It expresses a strong dissatisfaction with the slow 
rate of religious progress, and an earnest desire that the record of the 
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twentieth century should be more satisfactory than that of its pre- 
decessor. In their ideas as to the best ways of accomplishing this, 
they may have fallen into serious mistakes, and yet their aims may 
be noble, and to a certain extent their views of the situation may be 
correct, Time, money, and strength have too often been wasted and 
worse than wasted in the service of a narrow and selfish sectarianism 
which has separated men who ought to have been in close fellowship, 
which nurtured in its adherents a belief in the infallibility of their 
own system and dictated uncharitable judgments of all who would 
not worship its idols, and which was thus the parent of a thousand 
prejudices, all of them hindering the growth of character and the 
advance of Christian work. But if the substitute for it be a languid 
indifference to important questions even of principle which is chris- 
tened charity or liberalism, but which is really an unbelief that must 
be fatal to all spiritual power, the last end will be worse than the 
first. A deeper spirituality is the great need of the day and indeed 
the common need of all the Churches. Men are troubling themselves 
too much about the improvement of machinery. What is necessary 
is a stronger dynamic. Give us that, and we shall have that truer 
brotherliness in which, not in any mere organisation, will be the 
power of the Twentieth Century Church. 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





THE MARRIAGE OF MRS. FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE THE FOURTH 


THe Morning Herald of the 27th of July 1784 presented its readers 
with the following by no means apparently important piece of 
Society intelligence :— 

A new constellation has lately made an appearance in the fashionable hemi- 
sphere that engages the attention of those whose hearts are susceptible to the power 
of beauty. The widow of the late Mr. F—h—t has in her train half our young 
Nobility ; as the lady has not, as yet, discovered a partiality for any of her admirers, 
they are all animated with hopes of success. 


Little did the writer of this paragraph, or any of his readers, or even 
the new beauty herself, imagine what a strange destiny was reserved 


for her. 

Although but twenty-eight years of age, the lady had been twice 
a widow. She was born in July 1756, and was the youngest 
daughter of Walter Smythe, Esq., of Brambridge, m Hampshire ; 
who was the second son of Sir John Smythe, Bart., of Eshe Hall, Co. 
Darham, and Acton Burnell Park, in Shropshire. Of her earlier 
days next to nothing is known. The only story on record relating to 
her childhood appears to be that, being taken by her parents to see 
Louis the Fifteenth eat his solitary dinner at Versailles, and seeing 
the King of France pull a chicken to pieces with his fingers, the 
novelty of the exhibition struck her fancy so forcibly that, regardless 
of royal etiquette, she burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
Happily the royal attention, thus directed to her, had no worse 
consequences than the offer of a dish of sugar-plums, which the 
King sent her by one of his courtiers. In 1775, at the age of 
nineteen, she was married to Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorsetshire. This gentleman died before the end of the same year. 
In 1778 she was again married, this time to Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., 
of Swynnerton, Staffordshire, who, three years later, left her again a 
widow, with a jointure of 2,000/. a year. She then took up her residence 
in a house on Richmond Hill, where she attracted, as the notice in 
the Morning Herald testifies, no small degree of general admiration. 

Amongst the most ardent of her admirers was George, Prince of 
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Wales, then a handsome and fascinating, but already dissipated 
young man of twenty-two, six years the lady’s junior. For some 
time Mrs. Fitzherbert seems to have successfully repelled the 
Prince’s advances ; but, says her relative, Lord Stourton, she was at 
length subjected to a species of attack so unprecedented and alarming 
that her resolution was shaken, and she was induced to take the first 
step which ultimately led to that union which the Prince so ardently 
desired, and for the sake of which he appeared ready to run any 
conceivable risk. One day, Lord Stourton informs us :— 


Keit, the surgeon, Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton, and Mr. Edward Bouverie 
arrived at her house in the utmost consternation, informing her that the life of the 
Prince was in imminent danger—that he had stabbed himself—and that only her 
immediate presence would save him. She resisted all their importunities, saying 
that nothing should induce her to enter Carlton House. She was afterwards 
brought to share in the alarm, but still, fearful of some stratagem derogatory to 
her reputation, insisted upon some lady of high character accompanying her as an 
indispensable condition. The Duchess of Devonshire was selected. They four 
drove from Park Street to Devonshire House, and took her along with them. She 
found the Prince pale, and covered with blood. The sight so overpowered her 
faculties that she was deprived almost of all consciousness. The Prince told her 
that nothing would induce him to live unless she promised to become his wife, and 
permitted him to put a ring round her finger. I believe a ring from the hand of 
the Duchess of Devonshire was used upon the occasion, and not one of his own. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, being asked by me whether she did not believe that some trick 
had been practised, and that it was not really the blood of His Royal Highness, 
answered in the negative, and said she had frequently seen the scar, and that some 
brandy and water was near his bedside when she was called to him on the day he 
had wounded himself.' 


At the conclusion of this extraordinary scene Mrs. Fitzherbert went 
home; and next day, regretting what she had been persuaded to do, 
she sent a letter of protest to Lord Southampton and left the 
country. For a time she travelled about in France and Switzerland, 
and made a stay of some length in Holland, where she lived on 
terms of intimacy with the Stadtholder and his family. It was one 
of life’s little ironies that just at the time of her intimacy with this 
family the Princess of Orange was being negotiated for as a wife 
for the Prince of Wales, and she was subjected to a good deal of 
questioning as to what she knew of his character. The Prince, 
meanwhile, as we learn from Lord Holland, made no secret of his 
passion and his despair at her leaving England for the Continent. 
He went down more than once to St. Anne’s to talk with Fox and 
Mrs. Armitstead on the subject, and this lady describes him as 
crying by the hour, and testifying to the sincerity, or at any rate 
the violence, of his passion in the most extravagant way—by rolling 
on the floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, and swearing 
that he would abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his jewels 


» Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, with an account of her marriage with H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the Fourth, 1856, pp. 118-9. 
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and plate, and scrape together a competence wherewith to fly with 
the object of his affections to America. At the same time, he 
despatched courier after courier with letters to his inamorata, until 
she was induced first to promise that at least she would not marry 
any other person, and then, after being assured that his father would 
connive at their union, that she would marry him; ‘on conditions,’ 
says Lord Stourton, ‘which satisfied her conscience, though she 
could have no legal claim to be the wife of the Prince.’ She 
accordingly returned to England in December 1785, and on the 
21st of that month was married to the Prince of Wales in her own 
drawing-room, by a Protestant clergyman, in the presence of her 
uncle, Harry Errington, and her brother, Jack Smythe. The 
certificate of this marriage, Lord Stourton assures us, was in the 
handwriting of the Prince of Wales, and is still preserved ; although, 
some time afterwards, at the earnest request of the parties, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert cut off the names of the witnesses, in order to save them 
from the possible penalties of the law. 

For more than a year all went merry as a marriage-bell. Of 
course the air was alive with rumours. Not only did the decorous 
newspapers, when chronicling His Royal Highness’s promenades at 
Brighton and elsewhere, point out that ‘ Mrs. F ’ was one of his 
inseparable companions, but during 1786 and 1787 the matter was 
the subject of numerous none-too-delicate caricatures. In the last- 
named year, however, the little rift within the lute began to show 
itself. The Prince’s finances were hopelessly embarrassed, and were 
brought formally under the notice of Parliament. During one of 
the discussions on this question, Mr. Rolle, a country member, 
solemnly deprecated any debate on matters that ‘went immediately 
to affect our Constitution in Church and State.’ The allusion was 
extremely vague, but everybody understood it to refer to the current 
reports that a marriage had been solemnized between the heir to the 
throne and a lady of the Roman Catholic faith. The reports out- 
side the House were couched in no such ambiguous terms; and 
Horne Tooke, in one of his pamphlets, had gone so far as to describe 
Mrs. Fitzherbert as, ‘ both legally, really, worthily, and happily for 
this country, Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.’ In order 
to understand the consternation occasioned by this announcement, 
it is necessary to remember that by the Statute of William and 
Mary, commonly called the Bill of Rights, ‘every person who shall 
marry a Papist shall be excluded and for ever be incapable to inherit 
the crown of this realm.’ And although it would undoubtedly have 
been held that the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, which rendered null 
and void any marriage contracted by any descendant of George the 
Second who should be under the age of twenty-five, without the 
previous consent of the King, or a twelvemonth’s notice to the 
Privy Council, would have degraded any such alleged marriage into 
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a mere insignificant ceremony, yet jurists were of opinion that this 
would by no means have exempted the Prince from the forfeiture of 
the Crown, seeing that the nullity of an illegal transaction does not 
do away with the penalty attached to the performance of the act. 
The Prince was no doubt genuinely alarmed at the danger which 
threatened him : he was also desperately in want of money. His friend 
Fox was consequently instructed to contradict the report of the 
marriage in the fullest and most unqualified terms. He therefore 
informed the House that it was a miserable calumny, a low, 
malicious falsehood, a monstrous invention. And when Mr. Rolle 
persistently observed that they all knew there was an Act of Parlia- 
ment forbidding such a marriage, but that there were ways in which 
the law, to the minds of some persons, might have been satisfactorily 
evaded, Fox replied that he did not deny the calumny in question 
merely with regard to certain existing laws, but that he denied it in 
toto—in point of fact as well as of law. Moreover, on being asked if 
he stated this on authority, he declared that he did. On the 
strength of this emphatic assurance, the Prince received an addition 
of 10,000/. a year to his income out of the Civil List, a sum of 
161,000/. from the same source for the discharge of his debts, and 
a further 20,000/. on account of the works at Carlton House. 
Nobody has ever supposed that Fox made these assertions without 
specific instructions from the Prince, and in 1854 Lord Holland 
published certain letters tending to show how Fox was deceived. 

Of course Mrs. Fitzherbert was deeply aggrieved. Lord Stourton 
says that, at the time, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was on a visit with the Hon. Mrs. Butler, her friend and 
relative, and at whose house the Prince frequently met Mrs. Fitzherbert. The 
Prince called the morning after the denial of the marriage in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Fox. He went up to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and, taking hold of both 
her hands, and caressing her, said: ‘ Only conceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the House and denied that you and I were man and wife! Did 
you ever bear of such a thing?’ Mrs, Fitzherbert made no reply, but changed 
countenance and turned pale.” 


She resolved to break with the Prince; but he assured her that 
Fox’s statement was not authorised by him, and promised her that 
it should be publicly contradicted. It was a promise easier to make 
than to carry out. Fox could not be expected to eat his own words ; 
and the Prince turned to Mr. (afterwards Lord) Grey. Lord 
Holland relates that—after George the Fourth’s death—-Lord Grey 
assured him that the Prince, after much preamble, and pacing in a 
hurried manner about the room, exclaimed, ‘Charles certainly went 
too far last night! You, my dear Grey, shall explain it.’ And then, 
in distinct terms, though with prodigious agitation, owned that a 
ceremony had taken place. Grey diplomatically declined the office 


? Langdale, op. cit. pp. 29-30. 
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of spokesman ; and, after some exclamations of annoyance, the Prince 
said, ‘ Well, then, Sheridan must say something.’ Sheridan accor- 
dingly took an early opportunity of commending the House for its 
delicate forbearance in not making an inquiry or putting qnestions 
to the Prince on the subject of the reported marriage, and then went 
on to observe that ‘he must take the liberty of saying, however 
some might think it a subordinate consideration, that there was 
another person entitled, in every delicate and honourable mind, to 
the same attention ; one whom he would not otherwise venture to 
describe or allude to but by saying it was a name which malice or 
ignorance alone could attempt to injure, and whose character and 
conduct claimed and were entitled to the truest respect.’* If these 
words meant anything, they meant that Mrs. Fitzherbert was not the 
Prince’s mistress, but his wife. But after this mystification the 
House allowed the matter to drop; and on the 30th of April we find 
the Prince writing to Fox: ‘I feel more comfortable by Sheridan and 
Grey’s account of what has passed to-day.’ 

In 1788 Mrs. Fitzherbert moved into a house in Pall Mall which 
had a private entrance into the grounds of Carlton House. Rumour, 
of course, was still busy; and on the 10th of October of that year 
the Morning Post was courageous enough to publish the following 
inquiry : 

A Question.— What is the reason that Mrs. Fitzherbert, who is a lady of for- 
tune and fashion, never appears at Court? She is visited by some ladies of high 
rank—has been in public with them—and yet never goes to the Drawing Rooms 


at St. James’s. This question is sent for publication by a person who pays no 
regard to the idle reports of the day, and wishes to have the mystery cleared up. 


It is needless to say that this candid inquirer never received any 
answer; and the public was obliged to draw its own conclusions 
from the fact that, although the Jady in question never appeared at 
Court, yet, wherever else the Prince of Wales might happen to be 
there was Mrs. Fitzherbert also. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the Prince’s conduct was altogether without divagations. Lord 
Malmesbury notes in his diary in 1792, for instance, that Colonel 
Leger tells him the Prince has been living with Mrs. Crouch, the 
beautiful actress, and that Mrs. Fitzherbert piqued him by treating 
this with ridicule and coquetting on her side, with the result that 
his vanity was hurt, and he was brought back, more under her 
influence than ever. Not that, even when most under her influence, 
the Heir-Apparent was quite all that might be desired as a domestic 
companion, as the following extract from another diarist of the 
period, Mr. Thomas Raikes, may be sufficient to show :— 


He was young, impetuous, and very boisterous in his character, and very much 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. It was the fashion in those days to drink 


* Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol. i. ch. x. 
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very hard, and Mrs. Fitzherbert never retired to rest till her royal spouse came 
home. But I have heard the late Duke of York say that often, when she heard 
the Prince and his drunken companions on the staircase, she would seek a refuge 
from their presence under the sofa, when the Prince, finding the drawing-room 
deserted, would draw his sword in joke, and, searching about the room, would at 
last draw forth the trembling victim from her place of concealment.‘ 


One of the most unaccountable features in the whole story is the 
kind and respectful treatment which Mrs. Fitzherbert seems to have 
invariably received at the hands of almost all the other members 
of the Royal Family. That the rank and file of London Society 
apparently thought none the worse of a lady in her equivocal 
position, but evinced towards her, as Raikes says, ‘that nuance of 
respect which tacitly acknowledged her elevated position,’ may of 
course be attributed to the desire of paying court to the Heir- 
Apparent. The friendship:between her and the Dukes of York and 
Sussex and other members of the Royal Family may perhaps, 
though not so conclusively, be accounted for in the same way. But 
that the strait-laced Queen, and the moral, decorous, strictly 
Protestant, and most autocratic King should have uniformly treated 
her, as they appear to have done, not only with kindness and respect, 
but even with tenderness and affection, is unintelligible except on 
the supposition that they regarded her as morally their son’s wife. 
And, even in that case, one important point is still left unaccounted 
for. George the Third was peculiarly sensitive to mésalliances in the 
Royal blood, as he chose to consider the marriage of any of his 
relatives to any of his non-royal subjects. The Royal Marriage Act 
of 1772° had originated in his displeasure at the marriages of two 
of his brothers—that of the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, 
Lord Imham’s daughter, and that of the Duke of Gloucester with 

* A Portion of the Journal hept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847. New 
ed. 1858 ; vol. ii. pp. 29-30. 


® This Act was highly unpopular with the public, who regarded it as not only in- 
tolerably insulting to British birth and beauty, but as violating one of the first laws 


of our being. It gave rise to numerous jeuw d'esprit, of which the following is a 
favourable specimen :— 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT 


Says Dick to Tom, ‘ This Act appears 
The oddest thing alive ; 

To take the crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five. 


The thing a puzzle must remain ; 
For, as old Dowdeswell said, 

“ So early if one’s fit to reign 
One must be fit to wed.”’ 


Says Tom to Dick, ‘ The man’s a fool, 
Or knows no rubs of life; 

Good friend, ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife!’ 
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the Dowager Countess Waldegrave. And his complaisance towards 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, besides being a Papist, was the daughter of a 
mere country gentleman of no particular rank or influence, is there- 
fore doubly remarkable. Mrs. Fitzherbert, in fact, appears to have 
been commonly regarded, both by the Royal Family and the general 
public, if not quite as the Heir-Apparent’s wife, yet as united to him 
by a solemn ceremony substituted in place of a legal marriage; and 
she received in all companies the consideration and respect which 
the sanctity of such a relationship was calculated to inspire. Sir 
William Wraxall says in his Posthumous Memoirs that about 1789 
her future destiny formed an object of general curiosity. What 
would she become, it was asked, under the approaching Regency ? 
Many persons believed that as soon as the Prince was free of certain 
existing restrictions he would confer upon her a very high rank in 
the peerage; although Wraxall, while remembering that George the 
First had made one of his mistresses Duchess of Kendal, and another 
Countess of Darlington, and that George the Second had created 
Madame de Walmoden Countess of Yarmouth, doubted whether any 
Minister in 1789 would have advised or sanctioned the adoption by 
the Regent of a similar measure.6 We now know, however, on the 
authority of Lord Stourton, that, at a later date, Fox did propose to 
have the rank of Duchess conferred on her, as the price of her 
reconciliation with him, and that she refused the title on the ground 
that she did not wish to be regarded as another Duchess of Kendal. 
On the whole, she seems to have lived happily enough with the 
Prince up to the time of his marriage with Caroline of Brunswick in 
1798, when she retired with an annuity of 6,000/. a year. 

The unhappy marriage with the Princess Caroline was, according to 
Lord Holland, promoted by Lady Jersey and Lady Harcourt with a 
view of counteracting the influence of Mrs. Fitzherbert. That the 
Prince was, from first to last, strongly averse to it is abundantly clear. 
A letter written in 1836 by John, Duke of Bedford, shows how he 
nerved himself to go through the ordeal : 

My brother [writes the Duke] was one of the two unmarried Dukes who sup- 
ported the Prince at the ceremony, and he had need of his support ; for my brother 
told me the Prince was so drunk that he could scarcely support him from falling. 


He told my brother that he had drunk several glasses of brandy to enable him to 
go through the ceremony. There is no doubt but it was a compulsory marriage.’ 


There is no doubt, as the Duke says, that great pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Prince to bring about this marriage ; but 
what finally decided him to take the plunge was, once again, want 
of money. He was always in pecuniary difficulties. The Duke of 


® The Historical and Posthumous Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wrawall, ed 
by H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 1884, vol. v. p. 294. 

* Memoirs of the Whig Party during my time, by Henry Richard, Lord Holland 
vol. ii. 1854, pp. 122-3. 
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Wellington knew that on one occasion Mrs. Fitzherbert had been 
obliged to borrow money to pay for the Prince’s post-horses to take 
him to Newmarket. He himself acknowledged to Lord Malmesbury, 
in 1792, thatihis debts then amounted to 370,000/., and that he had 
recently had several executions in his house.® And in Huish’s 
Memoirs of George the Fourth there is a curious story of the pawning 
of the State jewels in order to save Mrs. Fitzherbert from being 
arrested for a debt of 1,825/.°° More money the Prince must have, 
and he consented to marry Caroline when he was assured that by so 
doing his actual income, exclusive of the sum set apart for the pay- 
ment of his debts, should be raised to 100,000/. a year. It was not 
the first time that his character was sacrificed to his embarrassments. 
Fox’s formal denial, eight years previously, that any marriage 
ceremony had taken place with Mrs. Fitzherbert does not appear to 
have entirely removed all apprehensions on the subject. Sir William 
Wraxall says in his Memoirs: 

I know that Dr. Moore, then Archbishop of Canterbury, when reading the 
matrimonial service in the Chapel Royal, gave unequivocal proofs of bis apprehen- 
sion that some engagement of a moral or religious nature antecedently contracted 
by the Prince might form a bar to the union which he was about to celebrate ; for 
when he came to the words relative to ‘any person knowing of a lawful impedi- 
ment,’ he laid down the book and looked earnestly for a second or two at the 
King, as well as at the royal bridegroom. The latter was much affected, and shed 
tears. Not content with this tacit allusion to the report, the Archbishop twice 
repeated the passage in which the Prince engages to live from that time in nuptial 
fidelity with his consort." 

The last-mentioned fact Wraxall says he had from the Duke and 
Duchess of Dorset, and the former fact from the Dowager Duchess 
of Rutland, all of whom were present at the ceremony. It is one of 
the many curious anomalies in this strange story that, in spite of the 
Prince’s public marriage to the Princess Caroline, the belief in the 
sanctity of his previous private marriage still enabled Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert to maintain her position in London society, and to draw all 
the fashionable world, including the Royal Dukes, to her parties. 
And it is even more strange that when, no long time after, the Prince 
desired to return to her, several members of the Royal Family, male 
and female, urged her to agree to a reconciliation. She agreed to 
abide by the decision of the Pope on the matter; and an envoy was 
sent to Rome to obtain his opinion. Her marriage with the Prince 
was held to be perfectly valid, both as a contract and as a sacrament, 
in the eyes of the whole Catholic Church ; and she was advised that 
she might return to live with him without blame. Whereupon she 


8 Greville Memoirs. New edition, 1888, vol. ii. p. 194. 

® Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmestury, 1844, 
vol. ii. p. 450. 

© Memoirs of George IV., by Robert Huish, vol. i. p. 266. 

" Wraxall, op. cit. vol. v. p. 391. 
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gave a breakfast at her own house, ‘to the whole town of London,’ 
to celebrate the event. The ensuing eight years were, she always 
declared, the happiest of her connection with the Prince. She used 
to say that they were extremely poor, but as happy as crickets; and 
as a proof of their poverty she told Lord Stourton that once, on their 
returning to Brighton from London, they mustered their common 
means, and could not raise 5/. between them. They had no children ; 
but on the death of one of her dearest friends, Lady Horatia Seymour, 
she adopted that friend’s infant, Mary Georgiana, or ‘ Minnie’ as she 
was called ; to whom she became, as the young lady herself testified, 
more than a mother. When in London, they lived ina large house in 
Tilney Street, Park Lane. The sixth Earl of Albemarle was a frequent 
visitor there in his boyhood, and he has left us a record of some of the 
impressions which remained with him after many years. His visits, 
he says, were to the little lady of his own age, who presented him to 
the Prince of Wales : 

His appearance and manners were both of a nature to produce a lively im- 
pression on the mind of a child—a merry, good-humoured man, tall, though some- 
what portly in stature, in the prime of life, with laughing eyes, pouting lips; and 
a nose which very slightly turned up, gave a peculiar poignancy to the expression 
of his face. He wore a well-powdered wig, adorned with a profusion of curls, 
which, in my innocence, 1 believed to be his own hair, as I did a very large pigtail 
appended thereto. His clothes fitted him like a glove, his coat was single-breasted, 
and buttoned up to the chin. His nether garments were leather pantaloons and 
Hessian boots. Round his throat was a huge white neckcloth of many folds, out 
of which his chin seemed to be always struggling to emerge. 

No sooner was His Royal Highness seated in his arm-chair than my young com- 
panion would jump upon one of his knees, to which she seemed to claim a prescrip- 
tive right. Straightway would arise an animated talk between ‘ Prinny and Minnie,’ 
as they respectively called themselves. As my father was high in favour with the 
Prince at this time, I was occasionally admitted to the spare knee and to a share 
in the conversation, if conversation it could be called, in which all were talkers and 


none listeners.'* 

That the Prince remained devoted to Mrs. Fitzherbert for so long 
as he did speaks volumes for her powers of fascination. But his 
constitutional fickleness ultimately gained the ascendant. The final 
breach between them was, in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s opinion, distinctly 
traceable to some negotiations which she and the Prince had with 
the Hertford family, in consequence of attempts which were made to 
wrest the guardianship of Minnie Seymour away from her. At any 
rate, these negotiations brought the Prince into constant intercourse 
with Lady Hertford ; and not long afterwards, when at Brighton, His 
Royal Highness, after passing part of his morning with her at her 
own house, on their usual footing, would not so much as notice her 
in the evening at the Pavilion, from fear that his action might be 
reported to the rival lady. The climax came on the 19th of June 


2 Fifty Years of my Life, by George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle. 3rd ed. 1877, 
pp. 18-19. 
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1811, on the occasion of a dinner given to Louis the Eighteenth. 
On all former occasions, to avoid etiquette in circumstances of such 
delicacy as her peculiar relation to the Prince, it had been customary 
for them to sit at table without regard to rank. On this occasion it 
was determined to alter the plan ; and when Mrs, Fitzherbert asked 
the Prince where she was to sit, he said: ‘You know, Madam, you 
have no place.’ To which she replied: ‘None, Sir, but such as you 
choose to give me.’ She was thus excluded from the Royal table, 
and soon after, says Lord Stourton, obtained the reluctant consent 
of some of the members of the Royal Family, to finally close her 
connection with the Prince.1* The Queen and the Duke of York 
interested themselves to get for her a mortgage on the Palace at 
Brighton, to make her annuity of 6,000/. perfectly secure; and for 
the rest of her life she resided mainly at that favourite watering- 
place, in a house on the Steyne, now the ‘ Old Club,’ much respected, 
and beloved for her benevolence and charity to the poor. 

The year 1811, it will be remembered, was the first of the 
Regency. Nine years later the Prince ascended the throne as 
George the Fourth; and soon after occurred his ill-advised attempt 
to get rid of his Queen by a Bill of Divorce. When accused of 
misconduct Caroline is reported to have made the retort that if she 
ever had committed adultery, it was with nobody else than Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s husband. George the Fourth, as we know, was gathered 
to his fathers in 1830. During his last illness Mrs. Fitzherbert wrote 
what Lord Stourton tells us was ‘an affecting tender of any services 
she could render him;’ but, although she heard from a trustworthy 
source that the King seized her letter with eagerness and immediately 
placed it under his pillow, no answer was ever returned. Nearly 
half a century afterwards, Lord Albemarle first gave publicity to the 
following curious and romantic story, which was told to him by the 
present Earl Fortescue, husband of the daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Dawson Damer, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s adopted child. In the early days 
of their married life the Prince had presented Mrs. Fitzherbert with 
a large diamond. This jewel she had had divided into two halves, 
and each half converted into a transparent plate to cover a small 
miniature. Behind the one was the Prince’s portrait, which she 
reserved for herself, and behind the other her own miniature, which 
she gave to him, and which, on their final separation, was not 
returned to her. When on his death-bed, twenty-seven years 
afterwards, the King requested that he might be buried in the 


night-clothes which he was then wearing. Lord Albemarle’s story 
goes on: 


Almost immediately after he breathed his last, the Duke of Wellington, his 
executor, arrived at Windsor Castle, and was shown into the room in which the 


3 Langdale, op. cit. p. 134. 
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King lay. Left alone with the lifeless form of his late sovereign, the Duke ap- 
proached the bed, and then discovered round the King’s neck a very dirty and 
much worn piece of black ribbon. This, the Duke, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
was seized with an irrepressible desire to draw out. When he had done so he 
found attached to it the jewelled miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert, which sufliciently 
accounted for the strange order given by the King about his burial." 


He therefore carried to his grave the image of her who was perhaps, 
as Lord Albemarle remarks, the only woman whom he had respected 
as well as loved. There is an interesting little pendant to this story. 
When the Duke related the incident to Mrs. Damer, as he sat by her 
one day at dinner, ‘he actually blushed with the most amazing con- 
fusion for having been guilty of yielding to an impulse plus fort que 
lui.’ 

Soon after George the Fourth’s death Mrs. Fitzherbert took 
occasion, when William the Fourth was at Brighton, to show him the 
certificate of her marriage, and other papers relating to her connection 
with the late King. William the Fourth, says Lord Stourton, 
expressed great surprise that she had shown so much forbearance, 
under the pressure of long and severe trials, when such documents 
were in her possession. He asked her what amends he could make ; 
and offered to create her a Duchess. On her declining this honour, 
he authorised her to wear widow’s weeds for his Royal brother, and 
insisted that she should always use the Royal livery. He also took 
an early opportunity to introduce her to his family, who ever after 
treated her as one of themselves. Thomas Raikes says that she 
maintained a very handsome establishment, bothin Tilney Street and 
at Brighton, that she was very hospitable, and that her handsome 
dinners, services of plate, and numerous train of servants in the Royal 
livery, who had all grown old in her service, gave to her house at 
least a seigneurial, if not a Royal appearance. And on the Continent 
her treatment was similar to that she receivedin England. Writing 
from Paris in December 1833, she says :— 

I have taken a very quiet apartment, and live very retired, seeing occasionally 
some friends. The Duke of Orleans came to see me the moment I arrived, with a 
thousand kind messages from the King and Queen, desiring me to go to them, 
which I accordingly have done. Nothing could exceed the kindness of their recep- 
tion of me: they are old acquaintances of mine. . . . They have given me a 


general invitation to go there every evening whenever I like it, which suits me 
very much.” 


On her return to England in October of the following year she 
writes to the same correspondent to say the King had sent for her a 
day or two after her arrival in London; that nothing could have 
been more kind than his reception, and that he had made her a very 
handsome present, which he said he had had made expressly for 
her, but would not send it during her stay on the Continent. 


™ Albemarle, op. cit. pp. 376-7. s Langdale, op. cit. 
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Previous to this Continental journey in 1833, she had deter- 
mined, with the cordial sanction of William the Fourth, to destroy 
all papers relating to her connection with the late King, excepting 
the marriage certificate, and one or two other documents, which she 
wished to preserve for the vindication of her character. An agree- 
ment for this purpose was drawn up, which a rough copy, still in 
existence in Lord Albemarle’s handwriting, shows to have been to 
the following effect : 


It is agreed by Mrs. Fitzherbert on the one part, and the executors of the will 
of the late King on the other, that each will destroy all papers and documents 
(with the exception of those hereafter mentioned) in the possession of either, signed 
or written by Mrs. Fitzherbert or by her directions, or signed or written by the 
late King, when Prince of Wales or King of Great Britain, &c., or by his com- 
mand. .. . Such papers and documents as Mrs. Fitzherbert shall wish to keep 
shall be sealed up in a cover, under the seals of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
William Knighton, and of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord Stourton. The seals 
not to be broken excepting with the knowledge of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir William Knighton. It is understood that no copy of any paper or document 
is to be taken or kept on either side. 

Here follows a list of the papers and documents that Mrs, Fitzherbert wishes 
to retain :— 

(1) The mortgage on the palace at Brighton. 

(2) Certificate of marriage, dated December 21, 1785. 

(3) Letter from the late King relating to the marriage. 

(4) Will written by the late King. 

(5) Memorandum written by Mrs, Fitzherbert, attached to the letter written 

by the clergyman who performed the ceremony.'® 


In pursuance of this agreement the Duke of Wellington met the 
Earl of Albemarle at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house in Tilney Street on the 
24th of August for the purpose of destroying the condemned papers. 
‘Some idea of the mass of manuscripts committed to the flames 
may be formed,’ says Lord Albemarle’s son, ‘ by an expression of the 
Duke to my father after several hours’ burning: “ I think, my lord, 
we had better hold our hand for awhile, or we shall set the old 
woman’s chimney on fire.”’ The five documents to be preserved 
were made into a packet and deposited at Coutts’s Bank, where, 
says Lord Albemarle (writing in 1877), they now remain: ‘they 
are declared to be “ the property of the Earl of Albemarle ;” they 
are, however, not my property, but are held in trust by my brother 
Edward, as my father’s executor.’ We are, I think, justified in 
drawing the inference that, had they been the property of George 
Thomas, sixth Earl of Albemarle, he would have broken the seals, 
and made the public more fully acquainted with the contents of the 
packet. For what other purpose, indeed, were those papers so 
carefully preserved? On the 7th of December, 1833, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert wrote to Lord Stourton, her relative and co-religionist : 


46 Albemarle, op. cit. pp. 374-5. 
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I know I must have been a great torment to you, but I am sure the kind 
feelings of your heart will derive some gratification in having relieved me from a 
state of misery and anxiety which has been the bane of my life; and I trust, when- 
ever it shall please God to remove me from this world, my conduct and character 
(in your hands) will not disgrace my family and my friends,'’ 


She died at Brighton the 29th of March 1837, at the age of 
eighty-one, and was buried in the old Catholic church there, in which 
will be found a handsome monument erected to her memory by the 
Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer, to whom, as the inscription declares, ‘ she 
was more than a parent.’ No one who knew her has ever spoken 
harshly of her. Charles Greville’s diary is much fuller of blame 
than of praise of any of his contemporaries, but of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
on hearing of her death, he wrote:—‘She was not a clever woman, 
but of a very noble spirit, disinterested, generous, honest and affec- 
tionate, greatly beloved by her friends and relations, popular in the 
world and treated with uniform distinction and respect by the Royal 
Family.’'* And even the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, whose four volumes 
of more or less unpleasant Recollections show him to have been 
almost constitutionally incapable of appreciating any but the lowest 
motives, is forced to admit that she was ‘so thoroughly amiable and 
good-natured that everyone who came within the circle of her 
influence felt inclined to shut his or her eyes against any cognisance 
of her true position.’ 

I remember well [he says] her delicately fair, yet commanding features, and 
gentle demeanour. That exquisite complexion she maintained, almost unimpaired 
by time, not only long after the departure of youth, but up to the arrival of old 
age; and her manner, unaffected by years, was equally well preserved.’ 


In spite of all her trials and disappointments, and her ultimate 
desertion by the Prince, she was singularly free from any trace of 
malignity or bitterness. She had a soul above all mercenary views, 
and never took advantage of her position of almost unbounded 
influence to enrich either herself or her relations. To the end she 
maintained her station in society, in defiance of intrigue and 
calumny. She discovered that the validity of her marriage was not 
such as to justify her in founding any public claim upon it, and she 
had too fine a sense of honour to use it, as an unscrupulous and 
vindictive woman could and undoubtedly would have done, for the 
extortion of money and honours, or perhaps even to secure her 
faithless Prince’s exclusion from the throne. Princess of Wales she 
was not ; but, as Lord Albemarle says, ‘as far as the laws of her 
Church could make her so,’ she was the wife of George, Prince of 
Wales. 

The first occasion which seemed to call for the production of the 
documents preserved in Coutts’s Bank was Lord Holland’s assertion, 


1” Langdale, op. cit. p. 108. 18 Greville Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 404. 
#* Grantley Berkeley, op. cit. vol. i. pp. 53-4. 
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in the second volume of his Memoirs of the Whig Party, published 
in 1854, that he had been told by a friend, ‘a man of strict veracity,’ 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert had herself told him that it was the Prince who 
(not at her request) had insisted on the ceremony of the 2st of 
December 1785; that she well knew this to be invalid in law, that 
in fact she thought it nonsense, and told the Prince so. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert had confided the defence of her reputation to Lord 
Stourton. This nobleman died in 1846, but some time before his 
death he had delegated this duty to his brother, the Hon. Charles 
Langdale, supplying him with all the papers and information he 
possessed bearing upon the matter. On the appearance of Lord 
Holland’s libellous statement, Mr. Langdale naturally conceived that 
the time had arrived for him to act, and he applied for permission to 
examine the papers in the sealed packet at Coutts’s. The Duke of 
Wellington was willing to agree to anything which Lord Albemarle 
might do in the matter; but Lord Albemarle died before Mr. 
Langdale could obtain any decision from him, and his executor, the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward 8. Keppel, declined to allow the papers to be 
seen. Mr. Langdale was therefore forced to content himself with the 
publication, in the Memoir which he issued in 1856, of a list of the 
papers which, if produced, would, in his opinion, reinstate the repu- 
tation of his deceased relative. It is also to be regretted that, in 
consequence of other limitations which Mr. Langdale imposed upon 
himself, his little volume fails to give anything like a vivid or com- 
plete picture of what must have been an exceptionally charming 
personality. 

That George the Fourth was afraid of being compromised by 

these papers is evidenced by the anxiety which he occasionally 
exhibited about them. Tom Moore notes in his Diary that, being at 
Prince Leopold’s assembly on the 16th of June 1825, just when his 
forthcoming Life of Sheridan was beginning to be talked about, 
Lord Hastings expressed a wish to have a minute’s conversation with me, and 
on our reaching a retired part of the room said that he heard I intended, in my 
forthcoming work, to bring forward proofs of the King’s marriage with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. Instead of giving some uncertain answer which might have drawn from 
him an explanation of the object he had in this inquiry, I answered that I had no 
such intentions, nor, indeed, knew anything of the existence of such proofs, but 
merely meant to allude to the constitutional consequences which would have 
resulted from such a marriage had it taken place. It is evident, I think, that the 
Carlton House people have expressed some alarm on the subject, and that his 
lordship volunteered his mediation to prevent what they dreaded. But does not 
this look as if Lord Hastings was aware such proofs exist ? 7° 

Greville says that George the Fourth was always afraid lest 
Mrs. Fitzherbert should make use of the documents in her possession 
to annoy or injure him, and that he made various efforts to obtain 


2° Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. by Lord John 
Russell, vol. iv. pp. 292-3, 1853. 
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possession of them. On one occasion he sent Sir William Knighton 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert for the purpose, and this confidential agent, 
although a stranger to her, called one day at her house, when she 
was ill in bed, insisted upon seeing her, and forced his way into her 
bedroom.” He brought away nothing, for all his pains ; but it was this 
domiciliary visit, Greville says, which determined her to make a final 
disposition of all the papers she possessed, so that after her death no 
advantage might be taken of them, either against her own memory 
or the interests of any other person. Had she been a mercenary 
woman, she might have obtained a large sum of money for these 
documents and the mass of correspondence which it was in her power 
to lay before the public. She used to say that she could have given 
the best public and private history of all the transactions of the 
country from the close of the American War down to the death of 
the Duke of York. All this valuable historical material the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Albemarle were allowed to send up ‘the old 
woman’s chimney.’ The sealed packet of papers in Coutts’s Bank, 
however, was put there for the express purpose of being some day 
published for the vindication of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s conduct and 
character. Some time before his death, which occurred in 1883, 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward S. Keppel placed the packet of papers 
in question under the control of his nephew, Lord Bury, on the 
same conditions as those on which the trust had been handed 
over to him. This Lord Bury afterwards became seventh Earl of 
Albemarle, and died in 1894. As there is no reference to the 
matter in his will, it may be presumed that he followed his uncle’s 
example, and made special arrangements for the continuance of the 
trust. On this point I have been unable to obtain any information. 
I hope, however, that the publication of the foregoing narrative may 
induce the present trustee, whoever he may be, to consider whether 
any longer time should be allowed to elapse before the documents 
are used for the purpose for which Mrs. Fitzherbert was so careful to 
preserve them. 
JOHN FYvIE. 


21 Greville Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 404. 
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THE ARMY-CORPS SCHEME AND 
Mk. DAWKINS'S COMMITTEE 


AN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


I was called on to give evidence before Mr. Dawkins’s Committee and 
was, as will be seen from the Blue-book, mainly examined by them 
on the subject of the new Army Corps. Most of my evidence was 
devoted to pointing out difficulties which will have to be overcome 
in making the scheme a reality, and to showing some danger lest 
anticipations should be formed of it which cannot be realised. 
Several friends have urged me to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to an historical fact of some importance in connection with 
the Army-Corps scheme. I perhaps ought to have mentioned it, in 
the course of my evidence, in order to show that that evidence was 
altogether friendly, not hostile to the scheme ; but I think when I have 
explained its nature, my readers will understand why, until I had 
received from many whose judgment carries weight the expression 
of a wish that I should at this moment in some way recall it, I was 
unwilling to do so. 

Many ‘lessons’ have been deduced from the present war. I 
venture to think that those who recite them are for the most part 
not aware that they were lessons which had been duly provided for 
them, had they chosen to learn them, long before this war began ; and 
that in so far as they have themselves made true deductions from 
the war, they will find it exceedingly difficult to distinguish between 
the terms which they employ and those which were ready for their 
use from previous experience. They nevertheless stop short at the 
point which, for thirty years at least, has appeared to me to be the 
logical conclusion from the very premises which they assume. It is 
on that account that some of those who have recently returned from 
the war have urged me to reproduce reasoning which has at least 
this value, that it does not depend on the conclusions to be drawn 
from one very exceptional war, but is such that the experiences of 
this war have fully confirmed it, after it had been established by the 
experience of all the previous wars of our era. 
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This generation has, very naturally, forgotten the sensation which 
was produced in England thirty years ago, when the army which 
till then had had the highest reputation in Europe was in a few 
weeks thrown back in disorder from the frontiers of France, and 
within a few months had almost to the last man, the last horse, and 
the last gun passed into captivity in Germany. Every officer of the 
English army who was at all interested in his profession—and the 
circumstances were such that only the worthless could remain indif- 
ferent to them—was forced to consider the question whether any 
changes were necessary in our army to meet the new conditions of 
warfare. I happened at the time to have among my immediate and 
most intimate friends some very able English officers who were 
closely acquainted with the armies of the Continent. One of them 
had served in the Prussian army,’one in the Austrian. Others had been 
present with each of the opposed armies during the Franco-German 
War. The duty on which I was then engaged enabled me to devote 
all my time to studying the experiences of the war as they were 
described by those who had taken part in it. I was, through my friends, 
informed of everything that was then pouring from the Press of 
Germany with a profusion very analogous to that which we have lately 
seen in England in regard to the present war, but with this difference, 
that most of the writers were men who had all their lives been engaged 
in professional study before they began to record what they had seen. 
The only difficulty lay in assimilating the mass of material, and in 
discounting the particular prejudices which might be imparted into 
their evidence by the position of the writers. 

I was engaged in this study when the Duke of Cambridge, the 
then Commander-in-Chief of the army, approved of a proposal which 
was submitted to him by the second Duke of Wellington, that, in 
order to ascertain the impression which had been made upon the 
officers of the army by the events of the war, and the deductions 
which they had drawn from it, the Duke of Wellington as his father’s 
heir and representative should be allowed to offer a prize of 1001. 
for an essay upon the mode in which a British army could under 
modern conditions best meet a Continental army in the field. 

I was a subaltern, but my circumstances, as I have described 
them, were so favourable that I ventured to compete for the 
prize, though I knew that officers of far greater experience than 
mine would at such a time be keen to secure it. That I was not 
deceived as to the interest which the offer would excite was disclosed 
when the award of the arbiter was announced. Officers of all 
ranks had competed. Colonel Hamley, than whom no one then 
stood higher in the estimate of the army as an authority on war, had 
been chosen to adjudge the prizes. He was assisted by two accom- 
plished infantry officers. The favourable circumstances which I have 
described had enabled me to gain it, but, after awarding it to 
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me in the stately language of which he was so perfect a master, he 
announced that there were at least ten other essays which it would 
be a loss to military literaturenot to publish. The anonymity of the 
essays had been preserved by the transmission of the names of the 
candidates in a sealed envelope to the Duke of Wellington. Six 
were ultimately selected for publication. All the writers most 
generously consented that their names should be disclosed, though 
among them was one general, J. R. Craufurd, and Colonel Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, whose life had been spent both in active warfare and the 
study of his profession, who had just returned from the triumph of 
the Red River campaign. He was then at the War Office, and had 
already been the most important adviser of Mr. Cardwell in the 
working out of his reforms of the army. Of these, my two most 
distinguished competitors, both wrote—as did, I believe, the greater 
number, at least, if not all of the others—to say that they preferred my 
essay to their own. General Craufurd at once set about through 
French connections to arrange for its translation into French. My 
lifelong friendship with Lord Wolseley began by his immediately 
offering me, as a consequence of my essay, the best appointment that 
was open to a subaltern when he went soon afterwards to command in 
the Ashantee expedition. 

I mention these things, and I may add further the statement 
which reached me from friends in Germany that at the time the 
Germans preferred the essay to any deductions which had been made 
by their own officers, because they form a tolerably conclusive answer 
to much that has been said about the present Army-Corps scheme, 
seeing that the whole point of the essay lay in its leading up to the 
creation of Army Corps as the essential condition of tactical efficiency 
under modern conditions of warfare. My personal view of the 
question is, of course, a matter of very little consequence; but the 
circumstances under which the essay was published, and the nature 
of the reception it met with at home and abroad, made that particular 
essay, for the time being, something very much more important than 
the expression of any private opinion of my own. I was, as I well 
remember, urged to revise it very carefully prior to publication, 
because, as was pressed on me by distinguished soldiers, the nature 
of the case made it for the time being a representation to Europe of 
the thought of the English army. 

But were the arguments which then led up to a specific con- 
clusion such that they have ceased to be applicable because of the 
experiences of the recent war? Let those who have complained that 
we have suffered because our officers have not been trained to 
sufficient independence of judgment hear and judge. Of course it 
was necessary in the earlier part of the essay to deal with the nature 
of the evidence then before us, and to show that, while it much 
needed to be supplemented by more complete data and required to 
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be checked at every point by a consideration of the circumstances 
and position of the writer, yet that it furnished ample proof of certain 
very definite changes having taken place such as could not safely 
be ignored. I may add that the more complete evidence which has 
since been gathered of the incidents of that war has only tended to 
confirm more completely those conclusions. What, then, were they ? 

I showed that the phase of war which in its final stage was 
represented by the battle of Waterloo was such that the command of 
a general over his army depended on his being able to issue certain 
prescribed words of command which, at least from the rank of the 
general of division downward, indicated to the troops under his orders 
the precise formations they were intended to assume, so that a purely 
mechanical obedience was all that was needed to place the army as a 
mechanical instrument in his hand. When the army, after collision 
with the enemy, broke up, a certain amount of originality was pos- 
sible for inferior officers, like Seton’s grand stroke at Waterloo, but 
essentially it was the rigid drill-book that was the director of the 
battlefield. I showed that the Germans as much as the French 
had entered upon the way under the idea that this was still possible. 
I showed that the evidence that the old instrument had completely 
broken down in their hands was irresistible. I asked to what, then, 
were we to attribute the splendid German successes in the war. I 
found the answer in the trained faculty which had been acquired by 


all ranks to adapt themselves instinctively to new conditions, and 
I asked to what causes were we to attribute this adaptability. 

Perhaps a few sentences, about which Colonel Henderson, the 
designated historian of the Boer war, recently wrote to me that they 
might have been written to-day, will best show the nature of this 
argument : 


The first great necessity is that the free action of every rank, from the general 
to the private, shall be fully developed—not in order that each rank may interfere 
with and claim independence from the rank above it, but in order that each may 
more effectually co-operate with and carry out the work assigned by that imme- 
diately superior to it. All training must tend to develop the qualities which are 
essential to such a manner of action. The habit of command must cease to be 
the habit of exact prescription and become the habit of clear instruction. Men 
must be constantly accustomed to act under orders which they will have to inter- 
pret according to circumstances ; otherwise, when they find themselves under the 
necessity of deciding, they will think it essential to decide absolutely for them- 
selves, instead of deciding how they can best carry out the views of those who 
command them. Unity or harmony of action will be more essential than ever, but 
it must be arrived at by a thorough appreciation of the spirit, rather than by a 
strict adherence to the letter. .. . 

The radical change which has taken place in tactics is, as it was at the time 
when the system of Frederick gave place to that of Napoleon, one, before all things, 
in organisation. But the change is an infinitely more vital and complete one now 
than then. Ifa flexible chain was then substituted for a bar of iron, it remained 
dead metal still; more pliable under the hands of the one man who wielded it; 
each link capable of a certain degree of independent motion ; but essentially it was 
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intended to obey only mechanically the impulse that was imparted toit. We have 
to provide a new substance, A living organism has to take the place of a material 
instrument. It must work under the inspiration of the directing head, rather than 
move with mechanical precision in the directing hand. If, therefore, our army 
does not possess such an organisation as will enable it to meet the new condition 
of things, or cannot have such an organisation adapted to it, it is useless to inquire 
what in the abstract is the best system of manceuvres which we could employ 
against a Continental army. It will be far better to take not the best, but the 
second best, or whatever it may be, which we can effectually employ in our actual 
condition. To attempt the manceuvres which would be suitable to an army cap- 
able of freedom of action, while we are entirely incapable of it, would be as wise 
as for a dwarf to go to battle with the weapons of a giant. Yet in war there is 
no ‘best’ but victory, no ‘second best’ but defeat. It may be questioned, there- 
fore, whether the adaptation of our army to present tactical necessities is not a 
matter on which its continued existence should depend. To what, then, has the 
immense facility of manceuvring which the Prussians have shown been due? 
First, doubtless, to the perfection of actual training for war which has been acquired 
severally by each man throughout the army. A system of working at once so free 
and so harmonious would have been impossible if every one had not been trained to 
appreciate the value of the same principles, and to understand the larger theory of 
the great art in the details of which he had to co-operate. At every point the 
training of the average Prussian officer shows itself to have been as high as it is 
probably possible that for the ordinary run of an army it ever should become, 
whether in the practice or in the theory of their profession. But was that all? 
I cannot think that anyone who has considered the history of the camp of Boulogne,' 
and the effect which it had upon the succeeding wars of the Empire, and who 
studies the features of the present war, remembering always what is the nature of 
the German organisation in peace time, will doubt how important an element the 
permanent local organisation of the Army Corps has contributed to the marvellous 
harmony of their tactical working. 

Were formal drill and exact prescription adequate means for preparing an army 
for present warfare, and did they represent the principles on which it is advisable 
to manceuvre in presence of the enemy, then, no doubt, it would be wholly un- 
necessary that the several grades of officers who have to co-operate together should 
be personally and intimately acquainted. For a man receives at present, with 
equal facility from any commander, the fixed words which indicate to him those 
which he is himself to issue. But if the possibility of continuing our present 
system in presence of the enemy has passed away, and it is necessary that subor- 
dinates should intelligently co-operate with their superiors, then it is essential that 
the men who are to work together should not become acquainted for the first time 
at the moment when war breaks out. The higher the rank, the more essential is 
it that they should have been accustomed for a long time to trust one another. 
The German writers do not very pointedly draw attention to the effect of this 
feature on the campaigns they have passed through. Why should they? They 
write not for us, but for themselves. They have lived and been brought up under 
a system which makes an Army Corps almost as much a family as a regiment is 
among ourselves. They probably, moreover, do not fully realise how great the 
advantage is to them, for they never knew what it was to be without it. But the 
more one studies the nature of the orders issued from one officer to another during 
the late war, the more one sees how the intimate personal knowledge that each 
had of the other enabled the exact amount of liberty that was required to be 
accorded without preventing the fullest instructions from being given whenever 








' The camp was that which was formed for the invasion of England. It was 
utilised by Napoleon to organise the army with which, by the successive steps of 
Ulm, Vienna, Austerlitz, and Jena he crushed Europe beneath his feet. 
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they were really needed. Moreover, the habit of entrusting details to subordinates, 
and the habit of having details left by superiors to be worked out, is fostered in 
superiors and subordinates respectively by acting with men who are known to be 
trustworthy. Hence, when the inevitable gaps of war do come, the injury is in- 
finitely less than it would otherwise be ; for the principle is established and new 
men drop into their places very much more quickly where the nucleus is at each 
moment habituated to work together than where all are strangers. I am obliged 
here to appeal to what is the common experience of all under kindred conditions ; 
the facts are patent. The Germans do show this harmony of action. They do 
possess this special preparation for it. Since, as I have noticed, it is in the last 
degree improbable that they will ever point out to us themselves how all- 
important is the connection between the two, may we not fairly assume it on the 
a priori ground here put forward? I fully admit that the essential thing is the 
thorough appreciation throughout the whole body of the right principles on which 
work ought to be carried on, and habitual training in the application of these to 
special ground and circumstances. But you will never obtain these by mere 
preaching. The question is how to make them a reality. I confess I see no other 
way than the one I have indicated. For, before all things, it will be necessary, 
among the many forms of free action which must be entrusted to commanders of 
each rank, to entrust them with entire freedom in restricting on special occasions, 
or on every occasion, the liberty of action which they accord to their subordinates. 
There are times in war when everything turns upon the question whether the one 
exactly right thing is or is not done even by some small body of men. Now, the 
commander who is perfectly conscious of seeing distinctly under such circumstances 
the exact detail which ought to be prescribed to subordinates, must be as little 
chained to the new rule of habitually entrusting details to them as to any mere rule 
whatever. 

Reproaches may justly of late have been cast against Napoleon for his tendency 
to absorb into his own hands all initiative till his ‘chain’ almost became ‘iron 
rod’ again in its stiffness without recovering cohesion. But it is impossible not to 
admit that many a victory was gained by that superabundant energy which sub- 
stituted, in the execution of details at essential moments, the genius of the great 
commander for the talent of some fair subordinate. Men who are capable of seeing 
when such exceptional action is necessary must be ‘permitted freely to adopt it. 
But it will be fatal to allow that to become habitual which ought only to be con- 
sidered a breach intended to honour the rule. How can both these objects be 
attained otherwise than by the habitual association of men in large masses where 
individual idiosyncrasies are recognised and corrected? While long habit of 
working together gives a force throughout each link to authority of the only kind 
which will not be shaken by the inevitable break-up of accustomed forms in pre- 
sence of the enemy. One of the ablest writers on the late campaigns has declared 
that disorder so inevitably, under present conditions, supervenes soon after fighting 
has commenced, that the only possible course is to accept the fact and ‘ order dis- 
order.’ In other words, he proposes what Captain May had previously urged, that 
an officer should habitually take command of any men, no matter of what regi- 
ment, whom he finds around him dispersed by the circumstances of action. It is 
clear that enormous force will be lost unless the disordered masses of various 
regiments, which, according to all testimony, now gather after a position has been 
taken, can in some way be led on to fresh victory. But the success of the proposed 
remedy depends on its being properly adapted to certain facts of humen nature 
which it is all-important to take into account. 

Under the Prussian system, which the writer, of course, assumes to exist, it is 
not at all difficult to understand that the men of two regiments which have been 
lying side by side one another, in Bonn, or in Cologne, for instance, for years, 
would be easily trained to follow almost as readily the officers of the other 
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regiment as of their own. Nor would it be difficult to extend the principle to the 
whole of the regiments whom they see habitually on the Grand Parade, and whose 
officers they have been for years bound to know and to salute. Where once the 
habit has been established, on grand divisional field-days, of acting after attack 
under the command of any officer who happened to be up at the moment, it would 
scarcely require any great stretch of the same principle, even if, as the author says, 
‘ Army Corps become intermingled, and the officers of one Army Corps have to take 
command of men of the other.’ But would it be possible without any analogous 
training to trust that the men of a regiment which had just arrived from Tipperary, 
and had never taken words of command from any but their own officers, would 
satisfactorily follow those of another which had just landed from Bombay? I 
cannot bring myself to think so. Even with all the conditions at present existing 
in the Prussian service which favour such a mode of fighting, Boguslawski con- 
siders it necessary not only thus to ‘ order disorder,’ but to ‘ practise disorder.’ I 
am quite ready to admit the immense advantage which we possess in the nature of 
the tie which binds together our officers as a class, and our men as a class. [ 
believe it to be at this moment at once the most organic relationship—that is, the 
one in which each class best understands what the nature of the relationship is— 
and the most cordial, hearty, and friendly existing between an upper and a lower 
class anywhere in Europe. Nor is it possible to deny that at Inkerman our men 
did fight nobly in numberless cases where they were necessarily commanded by 
officers of other corps. But the case rather serves to support the point I am 
maintaining than to weaken it; for the troops who fought at Inkerman had been 
for months in the same camp. Had this not been so, the circumstances of the 
case by no means presented those temptations to break away from authority which, 
according to all testimony, the conditions of modern fighting inevitably do. All 
men of common sense, even if unaccustomed to discipline, when they have to fight 
like rats in a hole, instinctively place themselves under someone’s orders. 

It is a very different thing to follow an unknown leader in a fresh movement, 
the nature of which is not realised. It is too firmly settled a conviction of my 
own mind for me to have any sense of national boastfulness in saying it, that if 
any troops in Europe can be trusted to do this thing without previous training, 
then ours can. But I doubt if any army in Europe would do it. At all events, 
that clearly was the conclusion as to our army of an old Peninsular officer not 
wont to depreciate it: ‘Soldiers who have not. been drilled on this principle,’ says 
Colonel Gawler—and be it remembered he has already spoken of the intermingling 
of men of different divisions, the largest organic unit of our army in those days— 
‘or who have not acquired it by experience, are, when extended under fire con- 
tinually, liable to be transformed into unmanageable mobs.’ The causes which 
make this the fundamental question of all, in considering the nature of our future 
tactics, have been by no means yet all considered. The necessity that theoretical 
as well as practical knowledge should be universal throughout the army scarcely 
needs to be proved. The advantage which a body of men possess all of whom 
thoroughly understand and accept the same principles is, as I have noticed, written 
on every page of the history of the late war. Yet more than ever, the art of war 
is a constantly progressive one, based on the experience of the very latest as wellas of 
all the past, reaching forward into the future as fresh inventions have to be studied, 
and their possible applications considered. How, then, can an army, for all prac- 
tical purposes isolated in battalions, be provided either with the instruction or 
with the implements and means of instruction which are needful ? 

Moreover, at a time when it is rather the spirit of the present phase of fighting 
than knowledge of any special forms which can be instilled into the minds of men, 
there is another fact which is of vital consequence. Men are always infinitely less 
conservative of what requires to be changed, yet infinitely less ready to throw 
away all the experience that had been acquired from the past, when thought 
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passes freely throughout large numbers, where methods different in detail are 
observed and compared. In small societies every private crotchet is apt to reign 
supreme, while new light is hardly admitted, for there is no neighbouring region 
whence it can enter. 

Yet again, the less merely formal drill becomes a final and adequate preparation 
for the manceuvres of war, the more elaborate must be the training by practice in 
order that each rank may be accustomed freely to adapt itself to the orders it 
receives. By no other means can mere looseness as opposed to elasticity be 
avoided... . 

To sum up, our manceuvring in the field can no longer be regulated by a 
system of prescribed words of command. Its precision, its harmony, and its success 
will depend instead upon a certain trained aptitude for working together, acquired 
by the whole army and by every individual in it. This aptitude cannot be 
developed unless in some way or other those men who in war time are to work 
together, have been, as a rule, accustomed to work together in peace time. This 
also is more, not less, necessary, because it will be essential that men who have 
worked little or not at all together before should in emergencies be able to work 
freely together. There the absolute tactical deduction stops. 

In the complete application of these principles other considerations, with which 
this essay is in no way concerned, have to be taken into account. It is obvious 
that an extreme difficulty presents itself in the application in detail of the local 
corps system to England. The German armies of defence and of offence differ 
little in size from one another. With us the case is far otherwise, and this and 
various other matters determine the exact form in which the tactical result can 
best be secured. But the tactical necessity that the men who have to co-operate 
with one another in presence of the enemy shall have worked together beforehand 
applies to each particular army that may be engaged in war. It is a matter 
altogether distinct from the question of the administrative convenience of local 
organisation, whether as to effective peace service or rapid mobilisation. To bring 
it back to the definition of manceuvres, with which this paper started, a general 
now, as formerly, requires that his troops shall effect quick orderly changes ‘ from 
one kind of formation to another,’ and wishes to transfer them ‘ from point to point 
of a battlefield for purposes which become suddenly feasible in the changing course 
of the action.’ He will be able to attain his wishes or not in proportion as his 
troops have become flexible masses, by virtue of this previous habitual ussuciation 
and this kind of high training, which consists as much in a prepared harmony of 
action in unforeseen circumstances, as in a knowledge, spread throughout all ranks 
of the army, of the principles on which the mode of meeting such circumstances 
ought to be determined, and a practical readiness to apply them as events present 
themselves. 

The first six or seven years of service tend to fix the whole style of an oflicer’s 
work afterwards, If the habit be once acquired of being never entrusted with 
authority in even a limited degree, and of leaning always on the mere dictation 
of others, it becomes extremely difficult in later life for any man to shake himself 
free from it, and either willingly to assume responsibility or—for the two things 
almost universally run together—to delegate power. Yet for the present condition 
of war a readiness to assume responsibility if necessary, a knowledge when to 
assume it, and a capacity for guiding others without dictating to them, are, as we 
must believe if we listen to those who have seen recent fighting, more needful than 
all theoretical training, than all other practical experience. The same principle of 
giving a definite sphere of duty to each man, and of making him responsible for it, 
applies strictly to the lower grades. As far as possible each corporal must be re- 
sponsible for certain six definite men, and each sergeant always for the same twelve, 
Each should be as much understood to be so in his own degree as a captain is 
known to be responsible for his company. 
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The more we have to trust to the aptitude rather than to the memory of every 
individual soldier and officer, the more essential will it be not to allow immense 
discrepancies to occur. It will take far more frequent practice to insure aptitude 
than to cultivate memory. To prevent freedom of mancuvring from degenerating 
into incoherent independence and eccentricity will be no easily accomplished task. 
Now the aptitude which must be both developed and regulated consists chiefly in 
attaching their proper value to local circumstances, yet in not sacrificing to these 
what is necessary for perfect co-operation with others. 

How can this be adequately acquired except by men who are accustomed from 
time to time to work together in large numbers ? It by no means follows that the 
greater portion of drill should consist in such large manceuvres. Rigid formations 
will still be a most essential means of early training, and be also best adapted to 
most marches out of the immediate reach of the enemy. It is important that any 
details that can be suppressed should be done away with, in order that troops may 
be able to devote as much time as possible to perfectly mastering those which con- 
tinue to be practical and to acquiring field aptitude. But always enough will 
remain to demand much time. No one who has watched the effect of much loose 
work upon ill-trained troops will doubt that as a means of discipline parade drill 
will be more, not less, essential than ever, little as it continues to be applicable to 
the purpose for which it was first designed. 

Before leaving this part of the subject a question has to be answered peculiar 
to our own army. In what way could the Militia and Volunteers, who form the 
bulk of our forces for defensive purposes, be best employed, should they ever be 
called upon to fight? I confess that, having thought the question out as carefully 
as I can, I am unable, from a consideration of what all writers who have seen 
recent fighting unanimously urge, to come to any but one conclusion. It cannot 
be doubted that there are among the Volunteer corps bodies in all essentials as 
highly disciplined as any men need be. I see no way of selecting those who ought 
to be employed, and of getting rid of those who would do mischief, except that of 
entrusting to each Army-Corps commander, at the moment when the services of 
the Volunteers of his district are required, the duty of assigning their proper func- 
tions to each. Some will be fit to join any troops of the Line, and to become the 
sharpshooters selected on each occasion, or the mounted riflemen, who become the 
eyes of the army. Others may be able to act if properly incorporated with good 
troops, as the Dutch Belgians were incorporated in Wellington’s army in 1815. 
Others will only be fit to be thrown into a fortress, there to learn ‘discipline and 
drill.’ In any case, for troops without discipline there is no place in modern open 
war. Of the Militia, mutatis mutandis, almost exactly analogous expressions must 
at present be employed. 


Of course many other subjects were discussed in the essay, but 
I think that the extracts I have given will show that the very asser- 
tions which are pretty generally made to-day were used as a con- 
tinuous argument leading up to the creation of an organisation which 
should in principle secure for us the advantages of the Army-Corps 
system, adapted to the conditions of our army. If it be asked why, 
if the reasoning was at the time accepted, the conclusion was never 
put into practice, the answer must be again an historical one. By 
the time the essay was published, the motive force of public opinion, 
which had enabled Mr. Cardwell to introduce his reforms, was spent. 
All those who had been engaged in carrying them out were scattered. 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Cromer (then Major Baring), who had 
been two of the most active agents of reform, were in India, and out 
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of touch with what was taking placein Europe. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was almost immediately engaged in preparations for the Ashantee 
campaign. Nevertheless, a few years later the shadowy idea of the 
value of some such organisation so far survived, after all the essential 
points of the argument had been forgotten that my friend Colonel 
Home was directed at the Intelligence Department to endeavour to 
adapt the army to an Army-Corps system. Without public interest, 
without expenditure, without any such cause of excitement as the 
conquest of France, the task, as he well knew, was impossible. I 
was working under him at the time, and therefore I know perfectly 
all that he hoped to achieve by that much-derided 'paper scheme. 
He thought it possible that by setting out the ideal forms of Army 
Corps and leaving blanks where deficiencies existed, he would be 
able to draw attention to the hopelessly heterogeneous and incom- 
plete nature of our various forces. He thought that attention might 
be drawn to what was wanted, more especially in regard to artillery 
and other auxiliaries, in order to give any semblance of an organised 
army to the forces of the Crown. More than that it was impossible 
for him at that time to achieve. I limit myself strictly to this 
historical narrative, because to discuss here the present scheme would 
be as obviously unsuitable for meas it would be contrary to the King’s 
Regulations. 
F. MAURICE. 
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WHAT COURT OF APPEAL WILL SATISFY 
AUSTRALIA ? 


THE announcement made early in June that the proposal to create 
Colonial Lords of Appeal in Ordinary is viewed with some disfavour in 
Parliamentary circles in Australia will possibly be received with 
some disappointment here. The reason given is that it isa blending 
of judicial and legislative functions. The gift of such a splendid 
representation to the colonies would, it was thought, have excited 
nothing but enthusiasm ; the hesitation they have shown in accept- 
ing it indicates, at any rate, an independence of feeling and a strict 
view of constitutional law which deserves to be taken into account. 

The matter in its latest phase arose as follows: Last year the 
much-discussed clauses of the Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
restricting appeals to the Privy Council, did not meet with the 
approval of the Imperial Government, nor of many others at home, 
and in particular the power reserved to the Federal Parliament of 
limiting the power of the Sovereign in Council to grant special 
leave to appeal in every case seemed an undue curtailment of the 
royal prerogative, incompatible with the Imperial idea. So it was 
resolved to amend the Bill in this respect, and, by way of a sop, to 
give the colonies a more effective representation in the Imperial 
Court of Appeal. 

This was how Mr. Chamberlain, after explaining the Common- 
wealth Bill on the 14th of May 1900, foreshadowed his scheme : 

What we propose, pending further consideration which must be given to any 
greater scheme, is to appoint for seven years a representative from each of these 
colonies and India, to be members of the Privy Council, who shall also act during 
that period as Lords of Appeal, and upon whom will be conferred life peerages, so 
that they may continue to sit in the House of Lords, although they will not act 
as judges after the term of their service has expired. It may be that those services 
will be renewed, and provision may be taken to renew them if thought desirable. 
The judges so appointed will be paid the same salaries as the Lords of Appeal are 
now paid, and payment will be made at the cost of the Imperial Parliament. Sir, 
that is the proposal which I hope will be submitted to the other House of Parlia- 


ment in a very few days, and which I hope will be approved by Parliament as a 
whole. 


This was a generous offer, but for some time past Liberals and 
Conservatives have competed in generous offers to the colonies. 
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The task the Government had in hand last year was a difficult one. 
They had to propose the Bill which the colonies had adopted by a 
referendum, and yet delete some of its important clauses. Hence 
the handsome proposal. But, as events turned out, the proposal 
was quite unnecessary; the Government gracefully yielded to the 
delegates from the colonies nearly all they asked; the somewhat 
shadowy safeguard inserted was that proposed laws of the new Federal 
Parliament limiting the Sovereign’s right to grant special leave of 
appeal must be reserved by the Governor-General for the Sovereign’s 
pleasure. 

As a matter of fact a safeguard of this kind is worth very little, for 
if a Bill were to pass both Houses of the Federal Parliament and were 
then reserved, there would be great difficulties in the way of refusing 
assent to it. Delegates would be sent home to point out the 
danger of refusing consent to the expressed wishes of the Australian 
people, and the Home Government, with the best grace they could, 
would probably yield. This is what has generally happened in the past. 

However that may be, the result of the compromise arrived at in 
1900 was that the promised Bill for dealing with the reconstituted 
Appellate Court was shelved for the Session and the Parliament : 
now a conference summoned by Mr. Chamberlain, and representative 
of the Empire, or at least its most important parts, is sitting to 
consider the new scheme. 

Strictly, this is not an Australian question—it is an Imperial one ; 
but the Australian point of view seems for the moment the more im- 
portant, in consequence of the proceedings of last year, and from the 
fact that Mr. Justice Hodges, who is a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Victoria, is now in England as the first representative of the whole 
Federal Government of Australia. Both in Melbourne and Sydney 
there has always been a keen criticism of the Privy Council, and, as 
will be seen later on, the same criticism existed there thirty years 
ago. Many parts of the Empire take the Privy Council for granted ; 
Australia puts it under a keen searchlight, impartially ready to 
recognise its merits and failings. It found nothing very much to be 
grateful for in the dole of 1895, and it seems particularly anxious to 
look the new gift-horse in the mouth. It must be a surprise to 
many who do not know Australia to read of the astonishing reception 
of the Heir Apparent, and the vast sums expended to make his visit a 
success, and at the same time of the doubtful (indeed adverse) feelings 
with which we are told Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal has been received. 

The matter of the Colonial Court of Appeal is an old and trouble- 
some one, and has been a vexed question for at least thirty years. 
In every year from 1871 to 1876, in 1881, 1887, 1895, and 1900 it 
has been before Parliament ; in each of those years, except 1872, 
there has been some legislation affecting it. I will attempt by-and- 
by to trace these stages: for the moment, I will try and answer the 
question why the Privy Council is out of favour. 
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To most people at home, it is, as a judicial body, little known, 
except that they hear it attacked by their High Church friends. To 
the colonies it is in name, situation, accessories and methods 
unattractive. Its name implies more a despotic body than a court. 

The Council is a Government department to which different 
kinds of business are assigned, and of which the head is a Cabinet 
Minister. It is true that the Speaker of the Peers is also a Cabinet 
Minister, but he is there primarily as a lawyer and not a politician : 
in the Privy Council, one would see with dismay the Lord President 
presiding at the judicial deliberations. 

The next drawback of the Council is the time-honoured objection 
on the score of dowdiness: it sits in a dingy room, without the 
stately surroundings of a court. 

Another objection is the apparent unanimity in its decisions, which 
may cover the keenest dissensions. After the trial of the Folkestone 
ritual appeal, Sir Fitzroy Kelly disclosed to a Welsh clergyman the 
fact that he himself had been opposed to the judgment pronounced. 
This candour aroused a good deal of indignation, and elicited an 
interesting pamphlet from Lord Selborne, where the whole question 
is dealt with. A Privy Councillor’s oath binds him ‘to keep secret 
all matters committed and revealed unto you, or that shall be treated 
of secretly in Council,’ therefore the views of dissenting judges are not 
allowed to be made public. This, though no doubt correct, is 
certainly very unsatisfactory: it has a practical disadvantage in 
making advice on similar but not identical questions much less easy 
to give. It certainly is not suitable for decisions on cases from the 
other end of the world. 

The House of Lords is not open to these objections. Its situation 
adds great solemnity to the proceedings, for it sits in its own Legis- 
lative Chamber ; it is in the splendid position of being able to summon 
the judges to its assistance, and yet (as was shown in the Bridge- 
water will case and the recent trade union case—Allen v. Flood) is 
not bound by their advice. Every member expresses his own opinion, 
so that more individual responsibility attaches. The historical 
association of the court with impeachments and trials of peers appeals 
to the imagination—a matter not to be lost sight of when you are 
trying to get for your tribunal the respect of the New World. 

Yet, though the House of Lords has more of external trappings, 
and the Privy Council is so dull and dingy, the latter’s scope of 
action is a good deal more varied and picturesque. A great deal has 
been said and written on the subject. I will go back nearly three- 
quarters of a century and quote Lord Brougham’s speech on Law 
Reform in the House of Commons on the 7th of February 1828: 

The members of the Privy Council [he there said] 


are the supreme Judges in the last resort, over every one of your foreign settle- 
ments, whether situated in those immense territories which you possess in the East, 
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where you and a trading Company together rule over not less than 70 millions of 
subjects—or established among those rich and populous islands which stud the 
Indian Ocean, and form the great Eastern Archipelago— or have their stations in 
those lands, part lying within the tropics, part stretching towards the Pole, peopled 
by various castes differing widely in habits, still more widely in privileges, great in 
numbers, abounding in wealth, extremely unsettled in their notions of right, and 
excessively litigious, as all the children of the New World are supposed to be, both 
from their physical and political constitution. All this immense jurisdiction over 
the rights of property and person, over rights political and legal, and over all the 
questions growing out of such a vast and varied province, is exercised by the Privy 
Council unaided and alone. It is obvious that, from the mere distance of those 
colonies, and the immense variety of matters arising in them, foreign to our habits 
and beyond the scope of our knowledge, any judicial tribunal in this country must 
of necessity be an extremely inadequate court of review. But what adds incredibly 
to the difficulty is, that hardly any two of the colonies can be named which have the 
same law ; and in the greater number, the law is wholly unlike ourown. In some 
settlements it is the Dutch law, in others the Spanish, in others the French, in 
others the Danish. In our Eastern possessions these variations are, if possible, yet 
greater ;—while one territory is swayed by Mahommedan law, another is ruled by 
the native, or Hindoo, law ; and this again, in some of our possessions, is qualified 
or superseded by the law of Buddah, the English jurisprudence being confined to 
the handful of British settlers, and the inhabitants of the three Presidencies.’ 


The Privy Council was somewhat irregular in those days, for it 
only met, continued Lord Brougham in the same speech, 


on certain extraordinary days—the 30th of January, the Feast of the Purification, 
some day in May, Midsummer Day, and a few others. I find that, on an average 
of twelve years, ending 1826, it sat in each year nine days, to dispose of all the 
appeals from all the British subjects in India; from our own Civil Courts, to the 
jurisdiction of which all our subjects are locally amenable, throughout the wide 
extent of the several Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ; to dispose of 
al! the causes which come up to the three several native courts of last resort, the 
Sudder Adawluts, from the inferior Courts of Zilla and Circuit, comprising all 
contested suits between the Hindoos, the half-caste people, and Mahommedan in- 
habitants. But in the same nine days are to be disposed of all the appeals from 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Cape, and New Holland; from our colonies in the 
West Indies and in North America ; from our settlements in the Mediterranean, 
and from the islands in the Channel ;—nine days’ sittings are deemed sufficient for 
the decision of the whole.” 


Thus vividly is the Council depicted, existing at the time of the 
speech very much as it had existed for generations, and embodying 
the principle that 


the Sovereign, as the fountain of justice, is constitutionally empowered to receive 
petitions and appeals from all his colonies and possessions abroad, upon whatever 
regulations and conditions may be defined and imposed by the authority of the 
Crown in Council.* 


The author adds that this jurisdiction is retained for the benefit of 
the colonies, not that of the mother country. ‘It secures to every 
British subject a right to claim redress of grievances from the 


» Speeches, vol. ii. p. 357. 2 Ibid. p. 359. 
* Todd, Parliamentary Government in the Colonies, 2nd ed. p. 305. 
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Throne.’ Ina colony with an efficient Court of Appeal, it may be 
seldom necessary to come to the Privy Council, but 


its controlling power, though dormant and rarely invoked, is felt by every judge 
in the Empire, because he knows that his decisions are liable to be submitted to 
it. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that British colonists have 
uniformly exhibited a strong desire not to part with the right of appeal from 
colonial courts to the Queen in Council. 


In reference to the peers, their jurisdiction dates, according to 
Lord Hatherley, ‘from a very remote period—anterior to the Great 
Charter. It dates indeed from the beginning of the Norman rule in 
this country.’ * . 

I will now trace very briefly some of the steps by which the two 
great courts have been brought to their present form. 

In 1833 Brougham had become Lord Chancellor in the Whig 
Government, and acted in the spirit of the speech quoted above by 
passing the Act to form the ‘ Judicial Committee ;’ under it (among 
other powers) the King could appoint two persons members of the 
Committee. If they were ex-Indian or ex-colonial judges they 
were entitled to 400/. a year as indemnity for their expenses. This 
was a very moderate recognition of the colonial case, the glimmer 
of the dawn of representation. 

At this time, in consequence of the Reform question, the House 
of Lords was no doubt unpopular; but it is a point just worthy of 
notice that it has always been the Liberal party which has favoured 
the Privy Council, the Conservatives who have improved the House 
of Lords. 

In 1856, indeed, the Liberals tried, without legislation, to create 
life peers for appeal purposes, but the attempt failed; and Lord 
Wensleydale, who had been made a life peer for what it was worth, 
was promoted to an hereditary peerage. 

In 1871, the same party being in power, matters were advanced 
a stage. On the 15th of June Lord Westbury made some observa- 
tions in Parliament on the deficiency of the Privy Council, very 
much in point now, and quoted from the Melbourne Argus passages 
which are still instructive : 

We earnestly trust that neither pains nor cost will be spared to provide a fitting 
organ for the greatest appellate jurisdiction in the world... . / All that we ask is 
that our suits shall be decided by a fully organised English court, and not by some 
stray legal casuals. We think that the eolonies are worth the salaries of three or 
four judges, even if the expenses of the court should amount up to 20,000/. or 
25,0007. a year. Such a sum does not seem unreasonable for the dignity and 
efficiency of the oldest jurisdiction in the kingdom, and, we may fairly add, the 
greatest ; and if England is so poor as to be unable to provide for the due per- 
formance of the Queen’s primary duty, it will be well worth our while to contribute 


towards a court which shall be fit to advise the Queen how to do right towards 
all her subjects who dwell beyond the limits of the British Isles. 





1 Hansard, vol. cex. p. 1231. 
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As a result, the Judicial Committee Act, 1871, was passed, creat- 
ing four paid judgeships of the Privy Council, with salaries of 5,0001. 
a year, for which the Indian (but not Colonial) Chief Justices were 
made eligible. Vacancies among the four could be filled up within 
two years but not after, so that the Act (unless renewed) would 
expire of inanition. The reason for this, no doubt, was that the 
Government had in view the great changes intended to be brought 
in by the J udicature Bill, and did not want to tie their own hands. 
The expression ‘ stray legal casuals’ used by the Argus must have 
been aimed at the ex-judges, who, having earned a pension, and 
retired from active work on the Bench, spend some of their leisure 
at the Privy Council. This stigma was removed to a great extent, 
but it is not unusual for the same thing to happen even at the 
present day. 

In the next year Lord Chancellor Hatherley moved a resolution 
which seems precisely to express the present wishes of the Australians, 
as I understand them : 


That it is expedient that one Imperial Supreme Court of Appeal be established, 
which shall sit continuously for the hearing of all matters now heard by way of 
Appeal before this House or before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and that the Appellate Jurisdiction of this House be transferred to such Supreme 
Court of Appeal.’ 


The court, he explained, was to be formed in two divisions, ‘ but 
not with such strictness that the judges of one division cannot act in 
the other ;’ in each division there were to be not fewer than three and 
not more than five judges receiving 6,000/. a year each. This pro- 
posal was made in a speech of great length and (historically) of great 
interest, but nothing came of it: it was shelved by a motion to refer 
the whole question to a Select Committee.’ 

In the next year (1873) the Liberals, being still in office, passed 
their Judicature Bill, and abolished (on paper) the House of Lords 
(so far as related to English appeals) and the judicial power of the 
Privy Council, intending to transfer all appeal business to the new 
‘Court of Appeal.’ 

This was the fulfilment of Lord Hatherley’s intention, and done 
with the same object as that which the colonies now have in view. 
The Bill which seemed the death warrant of the two great tribunals 
was passed, but a reprieve was granted. In 1874 the Conservatives 
triumphed at the polls, and the operation of these clauses was twice 
postponed by Acts of 1874 and 1875. 

Had that great political change not come over politics in 1874, 
one Court of Appeal in all probability would, for better or worse, have 
been constituted for Great Britain and all the dominions of the Queen. 

The Conservatives being now in office with a great majority 
addressed themselves to the task of improving and strengthening the 

1 Hansard, vol. ccx. p. 1246. 2 Tbid. 2012. 
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House of Lords, Mr. Disraeli himself moving the Bill when it came 
before the House of Commons. As with the Liberals in 1872 and 
1873, so with the Government of 1876 the intention was to make 
the two tribunals virtually one, though now technically they were to 
remain separated, the Premier, in moving the Bill, saying : 

We propose that the appeals in the House of Lords and in the Privy Council 
shall be decided by the same individuals, and the duties of the four Lords of 


Appeal will be in both courts, if I may use the expression. It will be a tribunal 
divided into two courts. 


This Act, therefore, set out by establishing two Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, to be gradually increased to four, as the four Privy 
Council judges died off. They were to have 6,000/. a year, to sit 
both in the Lords and the Privy Council, and have a peerage while 
actually in office. As they were primarily to hear British or Irish 
appeals, there was no colonial representative among the judges. 
The Act blended political and judicial duties more effectually than 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, for the peerages were not even to last 
for life, and it was a stronger instance than that of which Australians 
now complain. Lord Hatherley, in discussing the Bill, said : 

He had heard a great deal of late as to the inexpediency of mixing up the 
judicial and political functions; but here the two were to be indissolubly entwined, 
and the moment the person who exercised them ceased to be fit to be a judge, he 
ceased also to be fit to be a politician; as soon as his judicial thread was spun he 
was to collapse into a chrysalis state of peerage. That seemed to be an extra- 


ordinary provision, and he did not think it was calculated to add to the dignity of 
their Lordships’ House. 


It seems curious that the point was not more strongly pressed. 
Sir William Harcourt indeed took the same line. But the Act 
passed and the scheme worked very smoothly, so the next change 
did not take place for eleven years, when the peerages were enlarged 
so as to last for life. A Conservative Government was by this time 
again in power, and had no difficulty in effecting this; but the Act 
of 1887 did not mean any change of constitutional sentiment, but 
was rather a compliment to the abilities of Lord Blackburn, who 
was then retiring. 

The last stage was reached in 1895, when, a Liberal Government 
being in office, it was the turn of the Privy Council to receive 
attention. Lord Ripon, Secretary for the Colonies, prepared a Bill, 
giving a faint and unremunerated representation to the colonies on 
the Judicial Committee. Mr. Chamberlain said of it in his speech 
already quoted of the 14th of May 1900: 

When we came into office we found a Bill prepared by my predecessor by 
which it was proposed to call to the Privy Council one representative of Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia, to assist in the deliberations of the Privy Council. 
I found that scheme in the pigeon-holes of the Colonial Office. Her Majesty’s 
Government adopted it because, although they thought it was not satisfactory, 


still it was a tentative step which would give us some experience, and seemed to 
meet the wish, already expressed, of the colonies. 
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The natural result followed: the Bill made no provision for 
paying the colonial judges ; the colonies had no intention of paying 
them ; so, though the judges or some of them took their seate and 
attended for a short time, the attendances soon dwindled away. 

Legislation of this kind, however enthusiastically received, is not 
satisfactory ; it must have occurred to the Government who prepared 
the Bill that there was no sufficient inducement either for the colonies 
to spare a judge from active duty in Australia, or for an ex-judge to 
work on a pension when he might rest. 

One can hardly imagine any time fitter to deal with the matter 
than the present ; the coming into operation of the Federal Act, the 
South African War and the royal tour of the Empire have directed 
attention to the colonies, and especially Australia, and the Imperial 
idea has greatly developed since the day of Lord Brougham’s 
reference to the Cape, ‘New Holland,’ and ‘our colonies in North 
America.’ Mr. Chamberlain’s offer is a magnificent one, and could 
hardly be refused without very solid grounds. Indeed, any scheme 
to be satisfactory must be a generous one; and, sooner than have 
more of the recent patchwork legislation, it would be better to leave 
the question alone altogether. On the other hand, it would be 
deplorable to lose such an opportunity for effectually strengthening 
the Imperial tie. 

The first condition to satisfy the coloni'= seems to be an absolute 
union of the present courts. A ‘Court of Appeal for the whole 
Empire’ is the ideal, which will compensate for the friction and the 
delay entailed by an appeal to a place 12,000 miles distant. Senti- 
ment enters into the matter, and the sentiment of loyalty is very 
strong just now; behind sentiment there is the advantage of uni- 
formity in the interpretation of Imperial law. 

The other condition which the colonies make stands in the way 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of last year. That condition is based 
on the objection they have to the judge whom they send home to 
the Appeal Court having a seat in Parliament; it is not that they 
object necessarily to Imperial Federation, whatever shape that may 
ultimately take. All the schemes on that subject have been so 
vague that the colonies have not been able to form a decided opinion. 
But my observation has always been that the Australians, as a whole, 
are neither warmly in favour of nor warmly against any closer con- 
nection than now exists. The matter is at present too nebulous 
for them to pronounce upon. But I believe that they do object to a 
judge having a vote in any general matters of legislation, and in 
that way being understood to ‘ represent’ Australia. 

Judges in Australia are appointed very much as they are in 
England, some for merit, some for political reasons, but once they 
are appointed they do not interfere in politics. Now suppose 
one of these judges sent to England with a life peerage, it is in- 
evitable that he would speak in the Lords, if at all, mainly on 
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Australian subjects, and be looked to for guidance on them by the 
Government. And, aftera year or two here, he would be utterly out 
of touch with current colonial affairs, and would certainly give 
offence to one side or the other. 

It makes no difference, whether a judge were originally appointed 
for political reasons or purely for merit; if the latter, judges are 
human, and any one of them would certainly discover that he had 
political views, more or less strong. This seems at present an 
insuperable difficulty. 

It will be said that for the last twenty-five years the Lords of 
Appeal have been at once judges and legislators without a com- 
plaint being raised against them. The answer is that the King may 
give peerages to British or Irish judges as much as to any other 
person in Great Britain, and it is often done; but it is very unusual 
to give a peerage to anyone still officially engaged in connection 
with the self-governing colonies. And an English peer cannot be 
said to ‘represent’ England: he represents himself. An Australian 
peer would be considered to represent Australia, and would almost 
inevitably come to act as if he did so. 

There seem three alternative courses : , 

(1) To recur to the Privy Council, as reinforced by the paid 
judges under the Act of 1871. 

(2) Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for strengthening the House of 
Lords and incidentally the Privy Council. 

(3) The scheme of union foreshadowed by Lord Hatherley in 
1872, adopted by Parliament in 1873, twice postponed in 1874 and 
1875, and abandoned by the Act of 1876. 

Australia will object to (1) as the Privy Council will not be the 
Court of Appeal for the whole Empire, and to (2) for the reasons 
shown above. With regard to (3), I believe that this would satisfy 
Australia, but the main difficulty is to render it acceptable to England. 

I have contented myself with indicating what at present seem 
the difficulties to be overcome, though I have little doubt that the 
next few weeks will show great material progress made. I have 
looked at the question from the point of view of the colonies I know 
best—the Australian ; at the present conference New Zealand (no part 
of the Commonwealth), Cape Colony, Canada, Natal, and India are 
represented. To evolve a scheme agreeable to all these delegates 
may be a matter of difficulty. I think the third alternative is the 
most likely to succeed. In that case the question will arise as to 
whether the House of Lords will agree to abandon its ancient powers. 
It would certainly require first of all to be satisfied that the countries 
concerned were united in approval, and if it were satisfied of this, it 
would probably make the sacrifice required of it in order to seal the 
Union of the Empire. 

Huex R. E. CHILDERS. 
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Once more the political interest of the month centres, not in the 
Government, but in the Opposition. Whilst ministers have been 
pursuing their way with mingled fortunes amid the rather slighting 
indifference of the public, the condition and prospects of the Oppo- 
sition have become the burning question of the hour—one in which 
both political parties seem to feel an equal interest. There can be 
no doubt as to the importance of the question from the national point 
of view. A ministry backed up by a majority like that which the 
present Government is supposed to command, absolutely needs to 
have a strong Opposition in front of it, if it is to pursue its own path 
in safety. One has no need to go further back than the divisions of 
last month in the House of Commons when, upon more than one 
occasion, the ministerial majority dwindled down to a figure so small 
as to be alarming, in order to realise the truth of the apparent para- 
dox. A strong Opposition does something more, however, than keep 
the ministerial majority up to a safe level in the division lobbies. It 
acts as a constant stimulus to ministers to dotheir best. It prevents 
that carelessness, that disregard for the feeling of individuals or small 
sections, that indifference to the obvious trend of public opinion, 
which must, in course of time, sap the popularity and strength of 
the strongest administration. The present Government suffered 
almost the greatest misfortune that could have befallen it when, in 
answer to its declaration that the war was over and that nothing 
remained but to settle the terms of peace, it secured a majority so 
overwhelming as to make the Opposition practically powerless. But 
the feebleness of the present Opposition is not merely the result of 
numerical weakness. A month ago I ventured in these pages to call 
attention to the state of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
and, referring to the attempt which had been made to ostracise Sir 
Henry Fowler, I said :— 

‘The simple truth with regard to the Opposition is that for 
years past personal questions and personal rivalries have been 
permitted to assume an importance to which they have no claim, 
and that deliberate attempts have been made by men whose activity 


in intrigue is fortunately more conspicuous than their numerical 
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strength, to proscribe those leaders who happened to be obnoxious to 
an extreme section.’ 

The accuracy of this diagnosis has since been hotly contested in 
some quarters; yet I think I may affirm that it has been conclusively 
proved by the events which have happened since I last wrote. We 
have seen the Opposition once more rent by divisions, divisions 
which have affected the occupants of the front bench as well as 
humbler persons, and as a consequence we have seen the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons reduced to a state of impotence 
which is lamentable and dangerous alike from the Liberal and the 
national point of view. So serious has the matter become at the 
moment at which I write, that there are many men amongst us who 
ask in bewilderment not where ‘the true Liberal party’ is to be 
found, but whether such a party exists at all. In these circumstances 
I am almost surprised that no member of Parliament, anxious for 
cheap advertisement, has yet moved the adjournment of the House 
in order to call attention to ‘a matter of urgent public importance,’ 
to wit, the state of His Majesty’s Opposition. 

The sequence of the events which have led up to the present 
crisis may be stated in few words. Early in the month it was 
announced that a banquet was to be given by the National 
Reform Union to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William 
Harcourt. To those unacquainted with what Americans would call 
the ‘inside track’ in Liberal politics there was nothing in this 
announcement to arouse suspicion. It is true that to the majority 
of people the name of the National Reform Union had no significance, 
but whether an important body or the reverse, it was at least taken 
as a bona fide representative organisation, and as such entitled to 
offer a common compliment to the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons and his immediate predecessor. Those who knew 
the history of the National Reform Union, however, were well aware 
that, except in name, it had nothing in common with the old 
National Reform Union which did good service in the north of 
England in the struggle for the Reform Bill of 1867. Of late years 
the Union seems to have been more or less in a state of suspended 
animation, and I hardly think that I do it any injustice when I say 
that during these years it has represented more fully and faithfully 
than anything else the personality of Mr. Philip Stanhope. When 
the National Reform Union speaks, it is the voice of Mr. Stanhope that 
we hear. How many other voices are mingled with his, and how far 
the Union represents any authorised political organisation, I do not 
know, and need not pause to ask. It will suffice for practical purposes 
to say that the National Reform Union and Mr. Stanhope may fairly 
be regarded as interchangeable names. It is not surprising, in these 
circumstances, that those acquainted with the true character of this 
curious association smelt a rat when they read the announcement of 
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the forthcoming banquet to the Liberal leaders. And a rat, indeed, 
revealed itself before the proceedings in the banqueting hall came 
to a close. Mr. Stanhope will not take it amiss if I say that, 
although he has not at present a seat in the House of Commons, he 
is, nevertheless, one of the most active politicians of the day. Nor 
is his activity the less remarkable because it is not always directed 
into those channels that are visible to the publiceye. Mr. Stanhope 
is, as he has a perfect right to be, an advanced member of the 
extreme Radical party. He is also a man who holds strong views as 
to the leadership of that party, and it is a matter of notoriety that, 
notwithstanding his near kinship to Lord Rosebery, he was the 
strenuous supporter of Sir William Harcourt’s claims to the leader- 
ship when they came in conflict with those of his own cousin. 

All this explains the apprehension which the announcement of the 
National Reform Union dinner under the presidency of Mr. Stanhope 
caused among those acquainted with the inner side of Liberal politics. 
When the report of the banquet appeared, and the speeches of the 
two chief guests and Mr. Morley were given to the world, the fears 
of those who had entertained these apprehensions were only too fully 
confirmed. Those members of the Liberal party who have stoutly 
maintained their independence of the extreme section, now commonly 
called pro-Boer, discovered to their dismay that while Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had made a speech with which they could not 
wholly sympathise, the effect of that speech had been heightened by 
Sir William Harcourt’s robust invective against the war, and all con- 
cerned in it; whilst, to bring matters to a climax, Mr. Morley had 
proclaimed to the world, without contradiction from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, that those who took part in the proceedings 
of the night were in ‘the main stream of Liberalism.’ In plain 
English, the effect of the dinner was to make it appear that those 
Liberals who have in any degree given their support to the Kiag’s 
Government, during a struggle in which the most vital interests of 
the Empire have been at stake, have no right to be regarded as being 
the representatives of true Liberalism. The first impression of not 
a few of the men who thus found themselves cut off from fellowship 
with their own party, unless they were prepared to make a 
humiliating recantation of the opinions they had previously held, 
was that a trap had been laid for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
into which he had innocently walked. This is a serious charge, and 
I am by no means prepared to maintain its truth. But if trap there 
was, it can hardly be denied that it was Mr. Morley who, by means 
of a few adroit sentences, pulled the string that brought the lid 
down upon the unhappy victim. In any case, that section of the 
Liberal party which has no sympathy with the Extreme Left, felt 
that the dinner of the National Reform Union was an event of 
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incalculable gravity, from which the most serious consequences were 
bound to follow. 

The banquet was held on Friday, the 14th of June. On the 
following Monday the first of its consequences was made apparent. 
On that day, Mr. Lloyd George moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons in order to call attention to a subject of 
unquestionable importance, the condition of the refuge-camps in 
the Transvaal. Many Liberal members objected to the raising of 
this discussion because, at the moment, full information regarding 
it was not available, whilst others declined to associate themselves 
with Mr. Lloyd George because of the violence of his language. 
How violent that language was may be gathered from the fact that 
he expressed his belief that Sir Alfred Milner’s peerage was the 
reward conferred upon him for what he had done in forming these 
camps where women and children were suffering hardships of the 
most cruel and barbarous description. There were other Liberals 
who objected to the motion for adjournment because they saw in it 
a continuation of the policy of the Friday night’s banquet, and a 
further attempt to place the whole Opposition under the control of the 
extreme Radicals. The result was that, in spite of an earnest speech 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, some fifty Liberals deliberately 
abstained from following their leader into the lobby, and the motion, 
though supported by the full strength of the Irish party, was 
defeated by a majority of 119. The pro-Boer newspapers regarded 
this abstention of Liberals as being proof, first, of their disloyalty to 
their leader, and, secondly, of their indifference to the barbarities 
which were being inflicted upon women and children in South Africa. 
Two days later in this eventful week came the meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall, over which Mr. Labouchere presided, and where 
Mr. Sauer was the principal speaker. Itis no secret that this meeting 
was not regarded with approval, even by some of the strongest 
opponents of the war. No politician of either the first or the second 
class attended it, and Mr. Merriman refused to be present. As a 
natural consequence it fell into the hands of that extreme section the 
members of which have maintained that they, and they alone, represent 
the true Liberal faith. At this meeting, professedly representative of 
the Liberal party, cheers were given for De Wet, and an amendment 
to the original resolution in favour of the restoration of the ‘ com- 
plete independence of the two Republics’ was not only received 
with acclamation, but carried with something like unanimity. Once 
more those Liberals who do not follow Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. John Dillon had the mortification of finding this 
meeting treated in the Conservative press as though it represented 
the opinion of the Opposition as a whole. Perhaps I should remark 
parenthetically here that before the meeting discreditable attempts 
were made to incite the people of London to use force to prevent its 
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being held. That those attempts failed did not make them less wicked. 
On the other hand, the mob-violence in the streets did not make the 
speeches delivered in the name of Liberalism any the less intolerable 
to those Liberals who do not take the extreme view of the war held 
by Mr. Labouchere and his friends. 

It was, however, on the following day that the subterranean fires, 
the existence of which had thus been revealed, burst into open flame. 
Mr. Asquith had arranged on that evening to address a meeting of 
Essex Liberals in the Liverpool Street Hotel. His address was, in 
the main, a calm, deliberate, and emphatic repudiation of the idea 
that the Liberal party as a whole had been committed to active 
sympathy with the Boer cause by the proceedings at the dinner of 
the National Reform Union. The speech was studiously moderate 
in phrase, but its meaning was clear and unmistakable. Disregarding 
the entreaties which had been addressed to him by some well-known 
Liberal writers to take no notice of the speeches at Friday’s dinner, 
Mr. Asquith went straight to the point. He explained that he had 
not recanted his opinions with regard to the war, and that he could 
not, consequently, appear, as Mr. Morley had pleasantly suggested 
he might do, in the garb of a penitent seeking forgiveness from 
those who declared that they represented the main stream of Liberal- 
ism. Mr. Asquith’s contention was that the Liberal party in the 
main did not regard this war as one that had been forced upon an 
innocent Republic by a rapacious and wicked Imperial Govern- 
ment. Everybody, however, has read his speech, and it is not 
necessary to dwell further upon it. The sensation which it caused 
was intense. It was recognised as the formal declaration of the 
Liberals of the Right wing of the party that they would not allow 
themselves any longer to be either cajoled or dragooned by the 
Extreme Left into a path which they did not believe to bea right one. 
The importance of the declaration was increased by the fact that it 
had been made by a man who was known to have striven for party 
union so long as the attainment of such union seemed possible ; who 
had never used language likely to offend any of his fellow-Liberals, to 
whatever section they belonged ; and whose coolness of judgment and 
temperateness of statement were universally recognised. By those 
who agreed with Mr. Asquith’s views his emphatic declaration was re- 
ceived with open rejoicing. It was a declaration for which the rank 
and file of his party had long waited, and which they welcomed with 
unfeigned satisfaction. Its reception by the Extreme Left was both 
curious and characteristic. These gentlemen, through their organs 
in the press, expressed their astonishment that Mr. Asquith should 
have made so much ado about nothing. What was there, they 
asked, in Mr. Morley’s speech to justify this ‘petulant’ outburst on 
the part of one of Mr. Morley’s principal colleagues on the front 
bench? Clumsy apologists sought to lessen Mr. Morley’s offence by 
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representing that his words had been used only in a jocular sense. 
One ingenious writer went so far as to suggest—surely the wildest 
haliucination into which political fanaticism has ever betrayed a 
partisan—that they were merely the consequence of Mr. Morley’s 
‘ post-prandial elation.’ In short, these gentlemen showed once 
more that, if they refuse to accept the name of pro-Boers, they are 
at all events warm admirers of Boer tactics. Just as, when their 
cowardly attack upon Sir Henry Fowler was loudly and generally 
resented, they made haste to explain that, after all, it was not Sir 
Henry Fowler’s personality, but the words of his amendment, to 
which they objected, so now, when they found that their attack upon 
those Liberals to whom they object had brought upon their own 
heads a crushing retort, they hurriedly hoisted the white flag, and 
protested that it was all a mistake. And there are some good 
Liberals who seem disposed to accept this threadbare apology, and 
who urge Mr. Asquith, and those who think with him, to say no 
more about it, but to let bygones be bygones for the sake of peace 
and unity in the party. , 

It is excellent advice, but human nature being what it is—and even 
Liberals have their share of it—one need not be surprised that the 
advice is not likely to be accepted. For years past, the party has 
been crying peace when no peace existed. Not a few have felt 
inclined to regret the lengths to which the leaders they trusted were 
prepared to go in order to avoid that open rupture which most of us 
have felt to be sooner or later inevitable. Now that the explosion has 
happened, and the revelation has been made of the true state of the 
party, many feel that it would be better to go to the root of the matte: 
now than to attempt to cover up with a plaster a sore which is eating 
into the very vitals of Liberalism. Nothing is more certain than that 
a great proportion of the Liberals of the United Kingdom are not 
prepared to allow themselves to be dragged longer at the tail of a 
faction of Irish and Welsh politicians with their slender following of 
English Radicals and Socialists. They remain Liberals, as firmly 
devoted to the old principles of their creed as they ever were, but they 
cannot consent to be made longer responsible for those whose attitude 
towards the war is not unfairly summed up in the cheers that were 
given for De Wet in the Queen’s Hall, and whose personal position 
in the party neither invites their confidence nor commands their 
allegiance. They may have no love for Jingoism and for the bastard 
Imperialism that finds favour with a certain section of their opponents 
in the Conservative party ; but their hatred of one form of political 
error does not make them the more inclined to fall into the opposite 
extreme, and they refuse absolutely to accept as their own the foreign 
policy of Mr. Bryn Roberts. 

To understand fully the real situation in the Liberal party it is 
necessary to indulge in a brief retrospect. A very distinguished 
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Liberal was asked on the day after Mr. Asquith’s speech what was the 
meaning of the disturbance in the ranks of the Opposition. His 
reply was unhesitating and to the point. ‘It all arises from the 
jealousy of Rosebery and Harcourt.’ The statement is not to be 
taken as absolutely accurate; but it indicates the real source of the 
mischief from which Liberalism now suffers. For six years past, ever 
since the defeat of the Rosebery Administration in 1895, it has been 
notorious that a certain section of the Opposition, not large in 
numbers, but active and powerful, have made it their chief object in 
political life to prevent: the return of Lord Rosebery to power. It is 
useless now to discuss the original reasons for the course which they 
chose to take. History will doubtless record the truth, and this is 
not the place in which to tell the tale. But the fact remains that 
this hatred of Lord Rosebery, and this determination to exclude him 
and all who are supposed to be in sympathy with him from the ranks 
of Liberalism, has done more to reduce the Opposition to its present 
state of impotence than any other cause. The men who have been 
conspicuous as the leaders of this anti-Rosebery movement have 
seized eagerly upon every new phase in British politics in order to turn 
itto their own advantage. In the present war they have found an oc- 
casion entirely after their own hearts. Lord Rosebery’s utterances on 
the subject of the war have been few and guarded. But at least the 
world knows that he is not affected by ‘ the bias of anti-patriotism,’ 
and that he is not a man whois likely to accept anonymous and hear- 
say evidence as conclusive of the charges of barbarism and inhumanity 
which have been so freely brought against English soldiers and English 
officials in South Africa. His opponents in the Liberal party seem to 
have come to the conclusion that, if they could inflame the minds 
of the average body of Liberals by working upon their humanitarian 
instincts, and by representing all the cruelties and horrors at the seat 
of war, not as the inevitable and deplorable accompaniments of a 
struggle like that which is now in progress, but as the deliberate 
handiwork of the English Government and the English army, they 
would make it impossible that Lord Rosebery and his immediate 
followers should ever again be accepted in the high places of 
Liberalism. They have been right in their calculations up toa certain 
point. A great many Liberals, chiefly belonging to the Right wing 
of the party, have refused to accept their views as to the personal and 
exclusive culpability of our fellow-countrymen in connection with 
the horrors of South Africa, and have in consequence been subjected to 
their bitter and flagrantly unfair censures. Lord Rosebery himself 
they have not been able to attack directly, for a sufficient reason. The 
ex-Premier, ever since his withdrawal from the leadership of the party 
in 1896, has resolutely refused to allow himself to be drawn back into 
that vortex of intrigue which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
described so forcibly in the letters they exchanged on the occasion 
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of the resignation of the former. That Lord Rosebery has had 
no part in any intrigues, either on one side or the other, is known 
to all who are acquainted with the inner history of the Liberal party. 
He has resisted the entreaties not merely of the press of all parties 
but of his own personal friends, and has kept studiously aloof from 
that field of party politics in which he could not reappear without 
exciting afresh the rancorous malignity of a small but unscrupulous 
clique of politicians. He has now drawn himself so far away from this 
battleground of faction that nobody can say whether he will ever 
be induced to return to active participation in the public work of the 
party of which he was once the leader and the ornament. But if he 
has thus escaped the shafts of calumny and envy, those whom the world 
recognises as his lieutenants have not been so fortunate. Remaining 
within the ranks of the party, and sitting on the Front Opposition 
bench, they have drawn upon themselves the fire, sometimes hidden 
but always malignant, of the anti-Rosebery faction. Among them 
are numbered such men as Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and Sir 
Edward Grey, and each of these in turn has been exposed to the 
bitter attacks of the faction in question. A month ago, as every- 
body knows, the movement against Sir Henry Fowler culminated in 
a deliberate attempt to proscribe him, and drive him into the 
opposite camp. It failed as it deserved to do; but its history re- 
mains, and leaves its sting in the hearts of honest Liberals. That 
others would have to meet similar attacks in turn no one can doubt. 
Fortunately, however, the process of marking out individuals for 
proscription was interrupted by the change in tactics, which was 
adopted when the banquet at the Holborn Restaurant was held. This 
was neither more nor less than an attempt to carry the party citadel 
by surprise. A ridiculous association which had obtained possession 
of a name once honoured in the annals of Liberalism, invited the 
leader of the party to a dinner at which he found himself surrounded 
by the extreme men of the Left wing. He made a speech which 
they accepted as satisfactory, and the meaning of which they were 
careful to amplify and extend by their own commentaries upon it. 
Then it was loudly proclaimed by one of the most eminent of the 
politicians present, that this scratch gathering represented the true 
creed of Liberalism, and that all who refused to accept its decrees 
were traitors to the faith which they professed to hold. It was an 
adroit manceuvre, and it might possibly have succeeded if it had not 
been for its exceeding audacity. As it was, it only led to the fifty 
abstentions from Mr. Lloyd George’s division lobby, and to the 
outspoken declaration in which Mr. Asquith has maintained the right 
of men who remain Liberals to repudiate the doctrines regarding 
the war which find favour with Mr. Dillon and Mr. Labouchere. 

It would be absurd to assume that all who are now anxious to 
drive the whole Liberal party into the so-called pro-Boer camp are 
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inspired by feelings of personal animosity to Lord Rosebery and his 
followers. The anti-Rosebery clique is a small one; but it knows 
how to make a great noise, and to produce a wholly mistaken idea 
of its extent and induence. Above all, as I have already said, it 
knows how to seize upon every small advantage that passing events 
may bring within its reach. The opposition to the war is a legiti- 
mate movement on the part of men with whose conclusions one may 
not agree, but whose honesty no one has the right to impeach. 
Sensible people can understand how strongly those who had already 
convinced themselves that, in the struggle with the Transvaal, Mr. 
Kruger was in the right and the English Government was in the ~ 
wrong, must have felt the disclosures as to the state of the refuge 
camps which have been made by Miss Hobhouse and others. Even 
those of us who know something of the ghastly realities of war, and 
who recognise the inevitableness of the misery and suffering which 
it brings in its train, feel moved by these disclosures to demand that 
every possible effort shall be made to mitigate the woes of the 
women and children of the Transvaal. No one, therefore, is entitled 
to complain of the action of the anti-war party in directing public 
attention to these matters, and- wise men will comprehend and 
pardon the strong language which emotional speakers have used 
when discussing the subject. But it is well that these honest 
opponents of the war should know how their feelings are being 
exploited in the interests of those who seek, not to unite the Liberal 
party, but to cut off from it a section which represents some of its 
best traditions and most valued principles. The war,as Mr. Asquith 
said, is a question about which men may differ and differ honestly 
without finding it necessary to treat each other as enemies. Many, 
if not most, Liberals have found themselves unable to take the anti- 
English view of a question the complications and difficulties of which 
are infinite ; they cannot conscientiously allow it to be supposed that 
their opinions are faithfully represented either by the Queen’s Hall 
meeting or the National Reform Union dinner. But those who 
seek to drive them out of the Liberal party because they dare to 
maintain their honest opinions are no true friends of Liberalism, 
and they are acting, unconsciously it may be, as the tools of a clique 
whose predominance would only convert the temporary impotence 
of the party into a permanent condition. At the present moment 
the best that one can hope is that Mr. Asquith’s speech may have 
opened the eyes of many well-meaning persons to the dangers of the 
path in which they are treading, and may have shown the plotters of 
a small cabal and the hysterical journalists who are their most willing 
and active instruments how near they are to the edge of the precipice. 


It is impossible to pretend that the course of the war during the 
month has been satisfactory. The news has been meagre, and has 
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come almost exclusively from official sources. But, limited as it has 
been, it has given us too often the tidings of reverses suffered by our 
troops, which, if not serious so far as their effect upon the campaign 
is concerned, have been both costly and vexatious. The most serious 
of these reverses were met with at Vlakfontein and Wilmansrust, 
and on both occasions there was a deplorable loss of life. On the 
other hand, our troops met with one notable success that ought to 
have far-reaching consequences. This was the capture at Reitz of 
a large convoy of supplies for De Wet, including seventy-one 
waggons and great quantities of ammunition and cattle. The season 
for military operations in the Transvaal is now at its worst, and there 
is ample evidence that the scattered Boer forces in the field are 
suffering great privations. But that their spirit is still unbroken is 
proved by the frequency with which they assail our provision trains 
and detached bodies of our troops. Various calculations have been 
made as to the number of Boers still in the field. One statement, 
which was made on ministerial authority in the House of Commons, 
put the number at 17,000. Later, and probably not less trustworthy 
intelligence, gives 9,000 or 10,000 as the number of Boer combatants 
with whom we have still to deal. More than once during the month 
the public has been excited and tantalised by rumours of negotiations 
and of the imminence of peace. These, however, were emphatically 
denied by Mr. Balfour when he was questioned on thesubject. Mrs. 
Botha’s visit to Europe, and her interview with Mr. Kruger in 
Holland, excited some optimist anticipations, it being expected that 
this lady’s account of the real state of the Transvaal, and of the 
sufferings of the people, both combatants and non-combatants, would 
lead the ex-President to incline his ear to suggestions for a settle- 
ment. Butapparently these anticipations have not been realised, 
and both Mr. Kruger and his officers in the Transvaal are still bent 
upon keeping up the struggle in the hope of some unforeseen event, 
either in South Africa or in Europe, that may turn the tide even now 
in their favour. In the meantime Lord Kitchener continues to carry 
on the military operations, if not with striking success, with dogged 
perseverance, and there is no reason to doubt that he is gaining ground, 
however slow may be the process. 

I have already referred incidentally to the story of the concentra- 
tion camps which has aroused so much feeling among the opponents 
of the war in this country. It is a painful tale of the sufferings to 
which the innocent victims of the war have been exposed. There is, 
however, no evidence of deliberate neglect, and certainly none of 
deliberate cruelty, on the part of the British authorities. On the 
contrary, the independent testimony of Dutch and German observers 
on the spot has borne uniform witness to the humanity of our 
officers and soldiers. Much of the suffering of the women and 
children in some of these camps has been inevitable, owing to the 
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unexpectedly large demands that have been made upon our resources 
in acountry still in a state of disorganisation from the war. But the 
reality of the suffering is indisputable, and the Government—despite 
the callous way in which a small section of its followers in the House 
of Commons appeared to treat the disclosures of Miss Hobhouse—has 
acquiesced in the demand of the Opposition that every nerve must 
be strained by our officials in South Africa in order to put an end to 
a state of things as shocking as it is indefensible. 

The arrival of Sir Alfred Milner—upon whom a peerage was con- 
ferred by the King a few hours after his landing at Southampton— 
seems to have had an irritating effect upon the opponents of the war. 
The question of Lord Milner’s responsibility for the untoward course of 
events in South Africa since he first arrived there as Chief Commis- 
sioner is one that must be left to the judgment of history; but at 
least he had no part in the most mischievous of all the incidents 
that occurred between that date and the Bloemfontein Conference— 
the hushing-up of the Parliamentary inquiry into the Jameson raid. 
Sir William Harcourt may reasonably be asked to bear some portion 
of the responsibility for this fatal blunder. No part of it, however 
small, can be laid at the door of the High Commissioner. The 
speech of the latter at the luncheon at which he and a distinguished 
company of politicians were entertained by the Colonial Secretary, 
immediately after his arrival, aroused much indignation among the 
critics of the war. It would, perhaps, have been better if Lord 
Milner could have kept the personal element out of his speech, and 
could have treated the grave situation in South Africa from a 
higher and more detached standpoint. But his critics, in justice 
to him, must remember the direct and venomous personal attacks 
of which he has been made the subject, not only by all the enemies 
of England at the Cape and in Europe, but by the anti-war party 
in this country. One cannot be surprised that he should have 
taken the opportunity afforded by the gathering in his honour to 
exult over the discomfiture of those who declared that he was really 
coming home in disgrace, and that his well-earned holiday was in fact 
nothing more than his recall from the terrible office he has held 
during the past five years at the post of danger. Generous opponents 
may not agree with everything that he has said or done during those 
five years; but they cannot withhold their testimony to his unflinch- 
ing fidelity to his duty as he understood it, nor can they be unmind- 
ful of the unfair censures and systematic abuse of which he has 
been the target. Whatever one may think as to the best means of 
bringing about the peace which all desire, it cannot be doubted that 
his enemies, both in this country and elsewhere, have made it 
impossible for the Government to withdraw Lord Milner from South 
Africa without giving to that withdrawal the appearance of a 
surrender to the foe. The story of Sir Bartle Frere is not forgotten, 
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and we cannot again throw a High Commissioner to the dogs in 
deference to the windy rhetoric which brands every man who shows 
a bold front for England in a time of national emergency as a 
‘ prancing pro-consul.’ 

The proceedings in the House of Commons during the month 
have been chiefly noteworthy because of the success |with which 
the Irish party have carried on the game of veiled obstruction. 
That it has been carried on with much ingenuity everybody must 
acknowledge. The present plan of operations of the obstructives 
is to fasten upon the private business of the House in order to find 
opportunities for prolonged debate. In this way the progress of 
Government measures is systematically and gravely retarded. Under 
our present Parliamentary system it is, however, impossible to find 
any reasonable objection to this form of obstruction. Private Bills are 
part of the legitimate business of the House, and if members choose 
to devote the best hours of the afternoon to the discussion of a local 
tramway Bill, affecting some small town in the midlands, when the 
most important ministerial measure is waiting for its turn, it is 
difficult to see how they can be prevented from doing so. Mr. 
Gladstone long ago pointed to the development of the system of 
devolution as the only remedy for this form of obstruction, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the greatest Parliamentarian of our time 
was right in his suggestion of the means by which the House of 
Commons may be relieved from the incubus which now paralyses its 
energy. But whilst ministers have suffered from the adroit aggressive- 
ness of the ‘foreign body’ with which they have to deal on the 
floor of the British Parliament, they have had during the past month 
another cause of complaint. Their own popularity among their 
supporters has not been increased during the month, though the 
lamentable state of the Opposition has, temporarily at all events, 
diverted attention from their weakness, The support given to them 
in the division lobby, as I have already observed, has been of so 
capricious and inefficient a character, that upon no single occasion 
have they been able to defeat their opponents by the full strength of 
their party majority. This in itself would be a small matter; but 
when the majority, even in an important division, is reduced to such 
a point that a little more vigour in whipping the Opposition might 
have converted it into a minority the case becomes serious. Stren- 
uous and almost minatory admonitions have been addressed to the 
supporters of the Government by the chief ministerial Whip, but they 
have not, as yet, produced any marked result, and the record of the 
tellers affords good proof of the fact that it is not on the Liberal side of 
the House alone that a state of something like demoralisation exists. 

The condition of public business in the House is certainly not 
satisfactory from the Government point of view. Early in the 
month, Mr. Balfour made a statement on the subject of the work 
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before Parliament, which was recognised even by his own supporters 
as being far too sanguine. Now that we have come to the end of 
June, and have nothing before us but the ‘ hurry-scurry debates and 
helter-skelter legislation of July and August,’ regarding which, in 
the old days, Mr. Disraeli waxed pathetic, it is clear that the 
ministerial programme must be materially reduced if it is to be 
completed within any reasonable period. The chief subject of 
interest last month was the fate of the Education Bill. Ministers 
are pledged up to the hilt with regard to that measure, and from 
their own point of view it is one that ought to be proceeded with. 
The Liberal Opposition is by no means united with regard to it, 
whilst the Irish party, it is known, will rally to the support of 
ministers, as they always do when reactionary legislation—or what 
appears to be such—on the question of education is submitted to the 
House. Probably before these lines appear in print the fate of the 
measure will be known; but it is difficult to see how the Govern- 
ment can escape from a mortifying dilemma. It must either 
abandon its Bill or consent to an unpleasant prolongation of the 
session. 

Of the debates in the House since I last wrote the most 
notable was that in which Mr. Morley made a very impressive 
speech at the close of May, on the financial consequences of the war, 
and the lessons which they teach. Mr. Morley, who has happily 
recovered from the serious indisposition which compelled him to 
keep silence during the winter, never indulged in a loftier flight of 
eloquence than that in which he solemnly warned the House and the 
country of the direction in which the nation has been moving of 
late, and of the perils which must attend a continual course of 
Imperial aggrandisement. All that he said was not only striking 
but obvious, and he evidently preached to the converted. It was 
doubtless his misfortune only that had made it impossible for him 
to make the same speech at a time when it might have had some 
direct influence upon the course of affairs. But at least he had a 
more appreciative audience when he spoke to a House which had just 
been giving its sanction to a Budget of unparalleled magnitude, and 
which was beginning to realise the meaning of increased estimates 
and new taxes, than he could have hoped for if he had spoken before 
the feast had been consumed and the bill presented for payment. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Morley’s speech contained much upon which it be- 
hoves Englishmen to reflect, and, however little men may be dis- 
posed to agree with some of his opinions upon the war, they cannot 
afford to turn a deaf ear to his solemn admonitions. 

The question of the fortification of Gibraltar, though it has not 
taken a prominent place in the proceedings of Parliament, has 
aroused not a little interest both inside the House and abroad during 
the past month. Early in the Session Mr. Gibson Bowles, in the 
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double character of amateur strategist and faithful friend of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, called the attention of the House to what 
he regarded as the national danger we are running by our construc- 
tion of great harbours and docks on the western side of the famous 
Rock, that is to say, directly opposite to the Spanish town and fortifi- 
cations of Algeciras. These works were begun by the last Liberal 
Administration, and they have been carried on and extended by the 
present Government. Everybody acquainted with the place, and with 
the situation of the harbour and docks, knows that a superficial case 
in favour of Mr. Bowles’s theory may easily be made out. It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Balfour, instead of dealing with the question at 
once, hit upon the device of proposing that Mr. Bowles should go to 
Gibraltar as a member of an informal Committee empowered to 
inquire into and report upon the question involved. Mr. Bowles 
went, and apparently he came back unconverted, if not strengthened 
in his original views. He retired from the Committee under circum- 
stances which have not yet been fully explained, though apparently 
he did so in consequence of a request or suggestion from the Govern- 
ment that the Committee should re-write its report—an interim 
report according to Mr. Balfour—modifying in the process the 
opinions originally expressed. Ministers have promised to make a 
full statement on the subject, but in the meantime it may not be im- 
proper to suggest that, granting the force of many of Mr. Bowles’s 
objections to the construction of the works upon their present site, 
the unpleasant fact must be faced that objections no less strong can 
be urged to their construction on the only!other available site. 
Gibraltar is the most imposing, the most magnificent, of all the 
naval stations of the world. No Englishman who has ever passed 
through the narrow straits which divide Europe and Africa and give 
admittance to the great inland sea can have been insensible 
to the thrill of pride that ran through his veins when he 
found his vessel safely anchored at the base of the grand 
rock-fortress over which our flag has floated for two centuries. 
But, magnificent though it may be as a symbol of the might of the 
British Empire, Gibraltar, as every expert knows, is anything but 
satisfactory as a naval station. It is commanded on three sides by 
the territory of another Power, and if we were to find ourselves at 
war with Spain, the task of holding it, though it could be ac- 
complished, would, in these days of long-distance ordnance, be one 
of no common difficulty. We have built our docks and harbour on 
the western side of the Rock in the hope and belief, by no means 
unreasonable, that we shall not find ourselves at war with Spain; 
but we have also placed them there because, if we chose the spot 
indicated by Mr. Bowles, we should not only have to face infinitely 
greater natural difficulties, but dangers almost, if not quite, equal to 
those which attach to the actual position of the works. It is true 
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that a visit to Gibraltar did not cause Mr. Bowles to get rid of his 
preconceived notions; but, despite this fact, I would recommend 
anyone who is inclined to agree with him to visit the Rock and 
judge for himself. Unfortunately, Mr. Bowles’s interpellations in 
the House of Commons, and the irregular discussion to which they 
gave rise, had the effect of causing something like a panic in Spain, 
and of leading to the currency of a preposterous report to the effect 
that Great Britain contemplated the purchase of Spanish territory 
in order to render Gibraltar safe from Spanish attacks ! 

The report of the Committee on the Organisation of the War 
Office is not a subject to be discussed here. It is, however, by 
general consent, a document of first-rate importance. Though it is 
whispered that, like the report on Gibraltar, it was not given to the 
world in its original shape, it is still one of the most sweeping con- 
demnations of the methods and organisation of a great Government 
department ever penned. It more than confirms all that has been sus- 
pected and alleged concerning the hopeless inefficiency and the still 
more hopeless circumlocution of the system which has its home in the 
great establishment in Pall Mall. Whilst Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of 
army reform still hangs fire, and still remains without a friend outside 
the official ring, this report will, it is to be hoped, lead to vigorous action 
on the part of reformers. But clearly the reformers within the adminis- 
tration will need to be strengthened from outside, if anything effectual 
is to be done to put in order asystem which has broken down, not once 
or twice only, and to the lamentable deficiencies of which many of 
our misfortunes are to be attributed, both in this and in previous wars. 
The administrative reformer never had a riper field in which to reap 
than that which is presented to him by a document the very frankness 
of which is disquieting. 

No remarkable developments in foreign affairs have taken place 
during the month, none at least of which the public has been 
allowed to hear. In China, the action of Germany, in stationing 
troops at Shanghai, in that which has not only been recognised as 
but has actually been an English ‘sphere of influence,’ has excited a 
good deal of feeling in this country, and has certainly not mollified 
the discontent of those Englishmen who insist that, from first to 
last, the part played by Lord Salisbury’s Government in connection 
with Chinese affairs has been deplorably weak and vacillating. Both 
in Italy and in Russia the hopes of the people anxious for the birth 
of an heir in direct succession to the throne have been disappointed, 
the first child of the Queen of Italy being a daughter, and the 
Czarina having once more given birth to a princess. The generous 
action of the Czar in seizing the occasion of his consort’s safe con- 
finement to remit the punishments to which the students of St. 
Petersburg were recently sentenced has, however, done much to 
reconcile the Russians to their disappointment. That Morocco is 
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still the object of anxious concern to the diplomatists of Europe 
cannot be doubted. The Sultan has made his peace with France, 
but he has seized the opportunity of sending his most trusted 
adviser on a special embassy to this country, with a secondary 
mission to Berlin. It is clear that, despite the aspirations of French 
journalists, the Moorish plum is by no means ripe for plucking. 

Events at home during the month have included the presentation 
of medals to a large number of soldiers returned from South Africa 
by the King in person—a stately ceremonial the like of which has 
not been seen in London for many years. Two dinners of the month 
lie outside the ordinary category of such entertainments. The first 
was that given by the Hardwicke Society, in honour of Maitre Labori, 
the distinguished French barrister whose fight for justice in the case 
of the unhappy Captain Dreyfus excited the admiration of the 
civilised world. The other was the remarkable banquet at which Sir 
John Tenniel, the veteran Cartoonist of Punch, was entertained by a 
brilliant company of politicians and men of letters on the occasion 
of his retirement from work. It was a happy proof of the good 
taste and good humour of the leading English caricaturist of the last 
half-century, that eminent men of both parties joined in this tribute 
to him, and that the dinner was presided over by the leader of the 
House of Commons. The death list of the month includes no 
names of the highest importance, but Sir Walter Besant, the author 
of many pleasant novels and an archeologist of no mean quality, 
was deservedly mourned by a wide circle of friends and admirers, 
whilst the death of Mr. Robert Buchanan, the Scots poet and the 
friend of David Gray during his tragical struggle in London, was 
recognised as the termination of a career that once seemed to have 
the highest promise in it. In another sphere of public work Lord 
Wantage had gained the esteem of a great body of men by his 
admirable personal qualities, and his death is deeply regretted by all 
who were cognisant of his services to the community. 
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